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CALENDAR FOR 1905 AND 1906. 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 



ol, Tuesday, Sep- 

Entrakce Examination to the Medical College, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 20-21. 

Entrance Examination to the Dental College, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 27-28. 

School or Fire Arts opens Monday, September 2G. 

Undergraduate Depaktiient opens Thursday, September 22. 

Law School opens Thursday, September 22. 

Medical College opens Thursday, September 22. 

Dental College opens Monday, October 3. 

Holiday, Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, November 24. 

Vacation, December 23, 1904, to January 2, 1905, Inclusive. 

First Teem ends Saturday, January 28. 

Second Term begins Monday, January 80. 

Holiday, Washington's Birthday, Wednesday, February 22. 

Holiday, Good Friday, April 21. 

Commencement, Dental College, Thursday, May 2. 

Commencement, Medical College, Thursday, Hay 25. 

University Holiday, Friday, May 12. 

Exhibition or Wobk of School of Fine Arts, June 18-15. 

Entrance Examination to the Undergraduate Department, 
Monday and Tuesday, June 12-13. 

Commencement, Law School and Undergraduate Depart- 
ment, Thursday, June 15. 

Vacation, June 16 to September 28. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 



Entrance Examination to the Undergraduate Department, 

Tuesday and Wednesday, September 26-27, 1905. 
Entrance Examination to the Law School for advanced 

standing, Tuesday, September 26. 
Entrance Examination to the Medical College, Tuesday 

and Wednesday, September 26-27. 
Entrance Examination to the Dental College, Friday and 

Saturday, September 29-30. 
School of Fine Arts opens Monday, September 25. 
Undergraduate Department opens Thursday, September 28. 
Law School opens Thursday, September 28. 
Medical College opens Thursday, September 28. 
Dental College opens Monday, October 2. 
Holiday, Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, November 30. 
Vacation, December 22, 1905, to January 1, 1906, Inclusive. 
First Term ends Saturday, February 3. 
Second Term begins Monday, February 5. 
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COBPOHATION. 



ROBERT SOMERS BROOKINGS. 
mat i 



HENRY WARE ELIOT. 



DIBECTOBB. 



HENRY WARE ELIOT .... 2635 Locust st. 

EDWIN HARRISON 37*7 Westminster pi. 

" SAMUEL CDPPLES 3673 West Pine bouL 

ROBERT SOMERS BROOKINGS . 5126 Llndell av. 

CHARLES NAGEL 3726 Washington bout. 

GEORGE OLIVER CARPENTER . Russell AComptonavs. 
ISAAC HENRY LIONBERGER . 3630 Delmar boul. 
ALFRED LEE SHAPLEIGH . . 3636 Delmar boul. 

ADOLPHUS BUSCH 1 Busch place. 

DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS . . 4421 Maryland av. 
WILLIAM EVANS GUY .... 

CHARLES PARSONS 2804 Pine st. 

QU8TAVUS ADOLPHUS FINKELNBURG, 

4312 Westminster pi. 
EDWARD MALLINCKRODT . . 26 Vandeventer pi. 
JOHN FITZGERALD LEE . . . 86S0 Llndell boul. 
WILLIAM KEENBY BIXBY . . Llndell boul. and 
Klngshfghway. 



secret aby: 
GEORGE MOREY BARTLETT. 

tbeabujwb: 

WINFIELD SCOTT CHAPLIN. 

Office In University Hall, west of Forest Park. 
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' OFFICERS 



GOVERNMENT AND INSTRUCTION.* 



WINFIELD SCOTT CHAPLIN, A.M., LL.D., 
Chancellor, 

Tower Dormitory. 



UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 



CALVIN MILTON WOODWARD. A.B., Ph.D., 

Thayer Professor of Mathematics and Applied Me- 
chanics, and Dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture. 

3013 Hawthorne bout. 

GEORGE EDWARDS JACKSON, A.M., 

Professor of Latin, Emeritus. 

4400 Morgan at. 

MARSHALL SOLOMON SNOW, A.M., 

Professor of History, and Dean of the College, 

G29 N. Spring av. 

FRANCIS EUGENE NIPHER, A.M., 

Wayman Crow Professor of Physics, 

1220 Hamilton av. 

WILLIAM TRELEASE, S.D., LL.D., 

Engelmann Professor of Botany, 

Missouri Botanical Garden. 

•Arranged In groups In the order of appointment. 
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OFFICERS DF GOVEBHMENT AND 

OTTO HELLER, Ph.D., 

Professor of the German Language and Literature, 

333 N. Euclid av. 

EDWARD HARRISON KEISER, Ph.D., 

Eliot Professor of Chemistry, 

51B N. Spring av. 

JOHN LANE VAN ORNUM, C.B., 

William Palm Professor of Civil Engineering, 

Tower Dormitory. 

FREDERIC ALD1N HALL, A.M., LlttD., 
Collier Professor of Greek, 

5895 Von Versen av. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY, A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin, 

6633 Vernon av. 

ALEXANDER CHEBSIN, A.M., C.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics, 

5836 Clemens a v. 

ARTHUR ONCKEN LOVEJOT, A.M., 

Professor of Philosophy, 

Tower Dormitory. 

ROBERT HETWOOD FERNALD, M.E., A.M., Ph J)., 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

3400 Morgan st. 

FREDERICK MAYNARD MANN, C.E., M.S., 
Professor of Architecture, 

5003A Vernon av. 

EDGAR JAMES SWIFT. Ph.D., 

Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy, 

6963 Bartmer av. 

GASTON DODAY, A.M., 

Professor of the French Language and Literature, 

Tower Dormitory. 
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ALEXANDER SUSS LANGSDORF, B.B., M.M.B., 

Professor of Electrical Engineering, 

3133 Laclede av. 



GUSTAV HAMBACH, M.D., 

Adjunct Professor of Geology, 

1319 Lamt st. 

AMBROSE PARE WINSTON, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of Economics, 

Tower Dormitory. 

HOLMES SMITH, 

Assistant Professor of Drawing, 

6440 Maple av. 

SAMUEL MONDS COULTER, A.M., Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Botany, 

3883 Juniata av. 

JAMES FRANCIS ABBOTT, A.M., 

Assistant Professor of Zoology, 

4922 Fountain av. 

SHERMAN LEAVITT, M.S., 

Instructor In Chemistry, 

Tower Dormitory. 

PHILIP ROSS GOODWIN, B.C.E., 

Instructor In Civil Engineering, 

Tower Dormitory. 

FRED HALE VOSE, B.M.E., 

Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 

Tower Dormitory. 

LINDLEY PYLE, A.M., 

Instructor in Physics, 

TowBr Dormitory. 
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OF GOVERNMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 9 

OSCAR FRANKLIN STEIDEMANN, B.S., 
Instructor la Chemistry, 

4110 N. 11th st 

ALFRED EWINGTON, A.M., 

Instructor In French, 

4056 Page boul. 

WALTER ROBINSON SMITH, Ph.M., 

Instructor la American History, 

Tower Dormitory. 

ROBERT ST1N80N STARBIRD, A.B., 
Instructor In English, 

Tower Dormitory. 

GEORGE OSCAR JAMBS, Ph.D., 

Instructor In Mathematics, 

718 Whlttler st 

PAUL REIFF, Ph.D., 

Instructor In German, 

Tower Dormitory. 

JAMES ARTHUR HARRIS, Ph.D., 

Instructor In Botany, 

4218 Shenandoah av. 

LOUIS CLEMENS SPIERING, A.D.G., 

Instructor In Architecture, 

3928 Llndell boul. 

ANDREW CREAMOR LIFE, A.M., 

Instructor In Botany, 

3883 Juniata av. 

HBNRY KERR McGOODWIN, B.S., 

Instructor In Architecture, 

Tower Dormitory. 

LaRUE VAN HOOK, Ph.D., 

Instructor in Greek and Latin, 

Tower Dormitory. 
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WASHINGTON UK I VERS ITT. 



FRANK HENRY EWERHARDT, 

Director of Physical Training, 

1147 N. Euclid av. 

ARTHUR CAMPBELL KIMBALL, A.B., M.D., 

Medical Adviser to the Director of Physical Training, 
820 N. Grand av. 



ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OP FINE ABTS. 



HALSEY COOLBY IVES, 
Director, Lecturer on the Historical Development of Art, 
3731 Westminster pi. 

BDMTJND HENRY WUBRPHL, 

Instructor In Drawing and Painting from Life and 
Composition, 

3500 Henrietta st. 

CHARLES PERCY DAVIS, 

Instructor in the Antique, 

3500 Henrietta st 

SUSAN D'ARCY, 

Secretary and Lecturer, 

5884 Bartnter av. 

HENRIETTA ORD JONES, 

Instructor In Ceramic Painting, 

Hotel Berlin. 

FREDERICK LINCOLN STODDARD, 

Instructor in Design, Applied Art and Water Color, 

Webster Groves. 

GRACE HAZARD, 

Instructor in Saturday Classes, 

Klrtwood, Mo. 
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OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 11 

OSCAR WILLIAM RABDBR, 

Instructor in Drawing, 

3227 Warren st. 

CORDELIA TAYLOR BAKER, 

Instructor In Bookbinding, 

4119 West Pine boul. 

GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY. 

Instructor In Modeling, 

2731 Pine Et 

DAWSON WATSON, 

Instructor in Drawing and Painting, 

3326 Washington av. 

FREDERICK GREEN CARPENTER (Substitute), 
Instructor in the Antique, 

6102 Fall-mount av. 



3600 Henrietta st 



ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 



WILLIAM SAMUEL CURTIS, A.B., LL3-, 
Dean, 

1748 Waverly pi. 

•AMOS MADDEN THAYER. LL.D-, 

(U. 3. Circuit Judge), Professor of Equity and Real 
Property Law, 

3638 West Pine boul. 

FRANKLIN FERRISS, LL.B., 

Professor of Contracts and Commercial Law, 
_ 5828 Cabanne pL 

•Died April 24, 1906. 
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WILLIAM WINCHESTER KEYSOR, LL.B., 
Professor of Law, 

Kirkwood. Mo. 

OUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS FINKELNBURO, 

Lecturer on International Law, 

4312 Westminster pi. 

CHARLES NAQEL, LL.B., 

Lecturer on Constitutional Law, 

3726 Washington boul. 

CHARLES PHILIP JOHNSON, A.M., LL.B., 
Lecturer on Criminal Law, 

4300 Washington boul. 

FREDERICK NEWTON JUDSON, A.M., LL.B., 
Lecturer on Taxation, 

3733 Washington boul. 

ISAAC HENRY LIONBERGER, A.M., 

Lecturer on Corporations, - 

3630 Delmar boul. 

LEE SALE, LL.B., 

Lecturer on Partnership, 

3949 West Pine boul. 

CAMPBELL ORRICK BISHOP, LL.B-, 

Lecturer on Criminal Law, 

4143 Morgan et 

EDWARD SCOTT ROBERT, LL.B., 

Lecturer on Evidence, 

4140 Lindell boul. 

HENRY THOMPSON KENT, LL.B., 

Lecturer on Jurisprudence oC Federal Courts, 

3737 Washington boul. 

DANIEL NOYES KIRBY, A.B., LL.B., 
Lecturer on Agency, 

4205 West Belle pi. 
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OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT AND I 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

PAUL QERVAIS ROBINSON, A.B., M.D., LL.D., 

Professor Emeritus of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, 

3665 Laclede av. 

JEROME KEATING BAUDUT, M.D., LL.D-, 

Professor Emeritus of Psychological Medicine and 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 

280S Olive st. 

ELISHA HALL GREGORY, M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of the Principles of Surgery, 

3526 Lucas av. 

QUSTAV BAUMGARTEN, M.D., 

Professor of the Practice of Medicine, 

2608 Locust st. 



2337 Locust st. 

WASHINGTON EMIL FISCHEL. M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Medicine, 

2647 Washington av. 

ROBERT LUEDEKING, M.D., 

Professor of the Diseases of Children, Dean, 

1837 Lafayette av. 

JUSTIN STEER, Ph.B., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Medicine, 

3126 Washington av. 

W. A. HARDAWAY, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Skin and Syphilis, 

2920 Locust st. 

HORATIO N. SPENCER, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Otology, Treasurer, 

2725 Washington av. 
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WILLIAM CARR GLASGOW, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Medicine and laryngology, 

2847 Washington av. 

HENRY BCHWARZ, H.D.. 

Professor of Obstetrics, 

440 N. Newstead av. 

PAUL TOER TUPPER, M.D., 

Professor of Applied Anatomy and Operative Surgery, 

4236 Delmar bouL 

EDWARD WATTS SAUNDERS, M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of Children and Clinical 
Midwifery, 

8003 Lafayette av. 



NORMAN BRUCE CARSON, M.D., * "* 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, 

43TT Westminster pi. 

JOHN BLASDEL SHAPLEIGH, A.B., M.D., >*f* 

Professor of Otology, 

2608 Locust at 

SIDNEY PAYNE BUDGETT, M.D., 

Professor of Physiology, Registrar, 

1806 Locust at 

WILLIAM HOMER WARREN. Ph.D., 

Professor of Chemistry, Secretary, 

Hotel Fielding, Clara and Delmar ava. 

ROBERT JAMBS TERRY, A.B., M.D.. 

Professor of Anatomy, 

4443 Washington boul. 

JOHN GREEN, M.D., 

Special Professor of Ophthalmology, 

2670 Washington av. 

FRANCIS RHODES FRY, M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System, 

r Building. 
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officers or goyebsmest akd ikbtbuotion. IB 

FRANK ADAMS GLASGOW, A.B.. M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Gynecology, 

4056 Washington boul. 

HARVEY GILMER MUDD, M.D., 

Professor of Fractures and Dislocations, and 
Clinical Surgery, 

2604 Locust st. 

EDGAR MOORE SENSENET, M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Throat, Nose and Chest, 

2829 Washington av. 

AARON J. STEELE, M.D.. 

Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, 

2826 Washington ay. 

JOSEPH GR1NDON, Ph.D., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Dermatology and Syphilis, 

4546 Laclede av. 

ERNST FR1EDRICK TIEDEMAN, M.D., 

Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, 

2253 S. Vandeventer av. 

CHARLES NAGEL, LL.B., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 

3726 Washington boul. 

HENRY MILTON WHELPLEY, Ph.G., M.D., F.R.M.S., 
Professor of Materia Medlca and Pharmacy, 

2342 Albion pi. 

GEORGE MARVINB TUTTLE, M.D., 

Professor of Therapeutfcs, 

4519 Washington boul. 

ELSWORTH SMITH, Jr., A.M., M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Medicine, 

116 N. Grand av. 

DAVID C. GAMBLE, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Ear, 

6961 Plymouth av. 
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16 WASMISCTON 

HENRY STUHOBON CROSSEN, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Gynecology, 

2603 Washington av. 

HENRY LINCOLN WOLFNER, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, 

4563 Forest Park boul. 

ARTHUR EUGENE EWING, A.B:, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, 

6024 W. Cahanne pi. 

EDWIN CLARK BURNETT, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Genl to-Urinary Diseases, 

Century Building. 

HARRY McCABE JOHNSON, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Genito-Urlnary Surgery, 

4304 Maryland av, 

VILRAY PAPIN BLAIR, AJB., M.D., 

Associate Professor of Anatomy, 

3729 Delmar boul. 

JAMBS FRANCIS ABBOTT. A.M., 

Associate Professor of Histology and Embryology, 

4922 Fountain av. 



LECTUKEBS. 



CHARLES HENRY DIXON, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Surgery, 

3343 Morgan st. 

GREENFIELD SLUDER, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Nose, Throat 
and Chest, 

2647 Washington av. 

LOUIS HENRY BEHRENS, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Chest, 

3742 Olive st. 
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OFFICERS OF OOVEBAliENT AND ItfSTBUCTION. 17 

ALBERT ERNST TAUSSIG, A.B., M.D., » 

Clinical Lecturer on Medicine, 

2318 Lafayette av. 

HENRY C. HARTMAN, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Surgery, 

1815 Lafayette av. 

GIVEN CAMPBELL, Jn., M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Nervous System, 

3429 Morgan st. 

WILLIS HALL, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Venereal Diseases of Women, 

6219 Delraar boul. 

JOHN ZAHORSKY, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of Children, 

1460 S. Grand av. 

PHILIP HOFFMANN, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Orthopedic Surgery, 

3337 Washington av. 

HENRY S. BROOKES, M. D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Medicine, 

3557 Lafayette av. 



INSTRUCTORS. 



HENRY ARTHUR GEITZ, M.D., 

Instructor in Minor Surgery and Bandaging, 

2942 Washington av. 

JESSE S. MYER, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor in Clinical Chemistry and Microscopy, 

3894 Washington boul. 

WILLARD BARTLETT, A.M., M.D., 

Instructor In Surgical Pathology, 

4257 Washington boul. 
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IS WASHINGTON UOTVEBSFTT. 

WILLIAM THOMAS COUGHLIN, M.D., 

Instructor in Anutomj-, 

2717 Washington av. 

WILLIAM ALFRED SHOEMAKER, M.D., 

Instructor In Ophthalmoscopy, 

Carleton Building. 

JOSEPH W. CHARLES, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor In Pathological Histology of the Eye, 

Tanol Building. 



SBLDEN SPENCER, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor In Otology, 

2725 Washington av. 

ROBERT WALTER MILLS, M.D., 

Instructor In Pathology and Bacteriology, 

2926 Bads av. 



WILLIAM HARVEY RUSH. B.S., A.M., M.D., 

Instructor in Clinical Chemistry and Microscopy, 

80G N. Grand av. 



WALTER BAUMOARTEN, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Chemistry, 

2647 Washington av. 

C. A. W. ZIMMERMANN, M.D., 

Instructor in Medicine, 

602 N. 13th sL, East SL Louis, 111. 

JOHN C. MORPIT, M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Surgery, 

3SGS Olive st 

W. L. JOHNSON, M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Pediatrics, 

2241 8. Grand av. 
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OT QOVEBNUENT AND INSTRUCTION. Ill 

A. F. KOETTER, M.D., 

Instructor in Otology. 

1023 N. Grand av. 

ERNEST JONAS, M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Surgery, 

Jefferson av. and Locust at 

M. WIENER, M.D., 

Instructor fn Ophthalmology, 

26 Linm&r Building. 

JOHN CLEVELAND SALTER, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Medicine, 

620 N. Grand av. 

LOUIS M. WARFIELD, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor fn Clinical Medicine, 

Cheinir.nl Building, 

MALCOLM ANDREWS BLISS, M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Neurology, 

3561 Olive at 

HANLBT CLAY CREVELINCI, M.D., 

Instructor In Clinical Laryngology, 

Llnmar Building. 



MISSOURI DENTAL COLLEGE. 



ELISHA HALL GREGORY, M.D., I.L.D., 

Emeritus Professor ot the Principles and Practice 
of Surgery, 

3525 Lucas av. 

ALBERT HORNER FULLER, M.D., D.D.S., 

Emeritus Professor of Operative Dentistry, 

Columbia Building. 
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WASHINGTON U2HVEMITY. 



JOHN HANGER KENNHRLY, H.D., D.D.S., 

Dean, Professor of Crown and Bridge Work, 

Twenty -seventh and Locust sts. 



ORION WILLIS BEDELL, M.D., D.M.D., 

Protestor of Operative Dentistry, Embryology and 
Dental Histology, 

1909 Lafayette av. 



SIDNEY PAYNE BUDQETT, M.D., 

Professor of Physiology and Histology, 

1806 Locust st. 



ROBERT JAMES TERRY, M.D., 

Professor of Descriptive Anatomy, 

1806 Locust st 



WILLIAM HOMER WARREN, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, 

1806 Locust st. 



HERMAN PRINZ, B.S., Ph.O., D.D.B,, M.D., 

Professor of Materia Medics, Therapeutics, 
Bacteriology and Pathology, 

631 Carleton Building. 



WALTER MANNY BARTLETT, D.D.S., 

Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry, 

3S94 Washington boul. 



BENNO EDWARD LI9CHER. D.M.D., 

Professor of Orthodontia and Dental Anatomy, 

Studio Building. 

WILLARD BARTLETT, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Oral Surgery, 

42G7 Washington haul. 
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OFFICIOS OF COTEBNMENT AHD 

BLANK NIXON PIPPIN, D.M.D., 

ProfeaBor of Metallurgy and Prosthetic Technics, 

Twenty-seventh and Locust ate. 

RICHARD THOMAS BROWNRIQO, B.S., 

Professor of Dental Jurisprudence, 

70S Olive st 

WILLIAM KNOX AITKEN, D.D.S., 

Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, 

Twenty-seventh and Locust sts. 

LEGRAND COX, D.D.S., 

Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, 

Twenty-seventh and Locust sts, 

JESSE DUNCAN WHITE, D.M.D., 

Demonstrator of Porcelain Technics, 

Frisco Building. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 

On the 32nd of February, 1853, at the instance of 
Way man Crow, Esq., a member of the State Senate, the 
Legislature of Missouri granted a charter to an educa- 
tional institution to be located in the city of St. Louis, 
and to bear the name of Eliot Seminary, in honor of the 
Rev. William Q. Eliot of St. Louis. 

The charter, which was a most liberal one, was to be 
perpetual and no limitations of any sort were imposed, 
excepting those which forbade any sectarian or partisan 
instruction. The first meeting of the Directors named 
in the charter of incorporation was held on the 22nd of 
February, 1854. In deference to the wishes of the Rev. 
Dr. Eliot, the name of the institution was changed. 
The charter having been granted on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, the birthday of Washington, the meeting of the 
Board of Directors for organization having also occurred 
on this same anniversary, the name of the institution was 
changed from Eliot Seminary to Washington Institute, 
which in 1857 became, by a change in the charter, 
Washington University. It seemed to the founders that 
the name was significant of the character of the institu- 
tion which they sought to found. The first Board of 
Directors was composed of seventeen well-known in- 
fluential citizens of St. Louis, who were named in the 
charter, and who were given the power to fill vacancies 
in their number caused by death or resignation. 
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UHIVEBSITY. 

The first educational work done under the charter of 
1853 was the opening of an evening school for boys, in a 
building on Sixth street, during the winter of 1854-5. 
This school was called the "O'Fallon Polytechnic In- 
stitute," in honor of Colonel John O'Fallon, for years 
one of the University Directors, and was in charge of 
Messrs. Jeremiah D. Low and Nathan D. Tyrrell. This 
evening school and a day school, which had been in oper- 
ation for some time before this period, were carried on 
together by the same teachers until in September, 1856, 
a building on Seventeenth street was completed and. 
occupied by the day school. The evening school was 
sustained for several years by the University, until by 
special arrangement the entire care of this school was 
assumed by the Public School Board. This school on 
Seventeenth street, the forerunner of the present Smith 
Academy, now a secondary school of the University, 
was the real beginning of Washington University. 

The formal inauguration of the University took place 
on the 23d of April, 1857. The leading feature of its 
exercises was an oration by the Hon. Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, upon "Academic Education," delivered 
in Mercantile Library Hall. Later in the year a build- 
ing was erected for the chemical laboratory. In the 
next year the organization of the College was completed 
and the first College degrees were granted in 1862. 

The east wing, of the main building on Washington 
avenue and Seventeenth street, recently abandoned by 
the University, of which the academic building formed 
the south wing, was erected in 1858 and used for Ool- 
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lege classes, and the west wing was added in 1871 and 
devoted to the uses of the Polytechnic School 

In the meantime the University had been growing, 
adding new departments, and receiving additional en- 
dowmente. The Law School was organized in 1867 ; the 
Polytechnic School, now known as the School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture, in 1870 ; the School of Fine 
ArtB in 1879 ; the School of Botany in 1885. The St 
Louis Medical College, founded in 1848, was admitted 
as a department of the University in 1891, and the Mis- 
souri Dental College in 1892. In 1899 the Missouri 
Medical College, which was founded in 1840, was united 
with the St. Louis Medical College to form the Medical 
Department of Washington University. 

In 1879 the Academy, which was the first school in 
operation under the charter, left the old building on 
Seventeenth street and Washington avenue to enter a 
new building on Nineteenth street and Washington 
avenue, erected by funds which came to the Chancellor 
from James and Persia Smith, and the school has since 
been known as Smith Academy, in their honor. Mary 
Institute, a school for girls, was organized in 1859, and 
the Manual Training School in 1879. 

In 1894 a tract of land was purchased just outside 
the city limits, northwest of Forest Park, of which the 
University now owns 113 acres. The generosity of citi- 
zens of St. Louis made it possible to adopt plans for 
building and to begin work at once. Eleven buildings 
have been erected and the new site was taken possession 
of by the University January 30, 1905. 
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The Board of Directors has provided that the equip- 
ment of every department shall be steadily and rapidly 
augmented, and that the faculty of the Undergraduate 
Department shall be considerably increased. All these 
provisions have greatly extended the usefulness of the 
institution and the opportunities which are placed be- 
fore the students. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 



comprehends: 



I. UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT: 



West of Forest Park. 



II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL OP BOTANY. 
West of Forest Park. 



III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OP FINE ARTS. 
Nineteenth and Locust Streets, 



IV. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 
•1417 Locust Street. 



V. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

1806 Locust Street. 



VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COLLEGE. 
Twenty- seventh and Locust Streets. 



ihool will, In September, 1806, take i 

; on the corner of I»cuBt and Twe _ 

r occupied hy the Washington University Club. 
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The following schools have also been organized under the 
charter of the University: — 

I. SMITH ACADEMY, 

Washington Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 

CHARLES PAINE CURD, AM., Ph.D., Principal. 

II. MARY INSTITUTE. 

Lake and Mcpherson Avenues. 

EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS, A.M., Principal. 

III. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Washington Avenue and Eighteenth Street 

CALVIN MILTON WOODWARD, Ph.D., Director. 

For particulars In regard to these schools see special cata- 
logues to be had on application to the Principals or Director. 

Note. — It is expected that Smith Academy and the Manual 
Training School will, in September, 1905, occupy new build- 
ings now In process of erection upon a large lot of land 
recently purchased on Von Versen Avenue, west of Union 
Avenue. 
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UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 



THE COLLEGE. 



THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 
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UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 



IMOI.UOTSO THK OOLIXOK AHD TH* BOHOOL 



CALVIN HILTON WOODWARD, A3, Ph,D., 

Professor of Mathematics and Applied Mechanic*, and Dt 

of the School of Engineering and Architecture. 

MARSHALL SOLOMON SNOW, AJL, 

Pro-fetter of History, and Dean of the College. 

FRANCIS EUGENE NTPHKtt, A.M., 
Protester of Physic*. 

WILLIAM TRELEASE, S.D., LL.D, 
Professor of Botany. 

OTTO HELLER, Ph.D., 
Professor of the German language and Literature. 

EDWARD HARRISON KBISER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 

JOHN LANE VAN ORNOM, CJB„ 
Professor of Civil Engineering. 

FREDERICK ALDIN HALL. A.M., LittD, 
Professor of Greek. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY, A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin. 
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ALEXANDER CHESSIN, A.M.. C.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics. 

ARTHUR ONCKBN LOVEJOT, A.M., 
Professor of Philosophy. 

ROBERT HETWOOD FERNALD, M.S., A.M., Ph.D., 
Protestor of Mechanical Engineering. 

FREDERICK MAYNARD MANN, C.E., M.S., 
Professor of Architecture. 

EDGAR JAMES SWIFT, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

GASTON DODAY, A.M., 
Professor of the French Language and Literature. 

ALEXANDER SUSS LANGSDORF, B.S., M.M.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering. 

HENRY CAPLES PENN, A.M., 
Professor of English. 

GUSTAV HAMBACH, M.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Geology. 

AMBROSE PARE WINSTON, Ph.D.. 
Assistant Professor of Economics. 

HOLMES SMITH, 
Assistant Professor of Drawing. 

SAMUEL MONDS COULTER, A.M., Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Botany. 

JAMES FRANCIS ABBOTT, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
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WASHIKOIOH PHIVEBSIir. 



INSTRUCTORS. 



SHERMAN LEAVITT, M.S., 
Instructor in Chemistry. 



PHILIP ROSS GOODWIN, B.C.E., 

Instructor in Civil Engineering. 



FRED HALE V'OSE, B.M.E.. 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 



LINDLEY PYLE, A.M., 
Instructor in Physics. 



OSCAR FRANKLIN STEIDEMANN, B.S 
Jnsfructor in Chemistry, 



WALTER ROBINSON SMITH, Ph.M., 
Instrustor in American History. 



ROBERT STINSON STARBIRD, A.B., 

Instructor in English. 



GEORGE OSCAR JAMES, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Mathematics. 



JAMES ARTHUR HARRIS, Ph.D., 

Instructor in Botany. 
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LOUIS CLEMENS SPIERING, 
Instructor (n Architecture. 



ANDREW CREAHOR LIFE, A.M., 
Instructor in Botany. 



PRANK HENRY EWERHARDT, 
Director of Physical Training. 



LARUE VAN HOOK, M.D., 
Instructor in Greek and Latin. 
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UNivKBBiir. 



STUDENTS. 
SENIOR CLASS. 



Aid, Adele 


Arts 


3660 Blaine av. 


Allen, George Levis, Jr. 


Mech.Eng 


26 Westmoreland pi. 


Baltzer, Adolf 


Arts 


2506 Benton st 


Barnes, George 


Arts 


3751 Westminster pi. 


Brlggs, Charles Hibbard 


Civ. Eng. 


Marshall, Mo. 


Cassell, Charles Herbert Louis Mech.Eng 


6020 Horton pi. 


Clayton, Sarah Sale 


Arts 


Kirk wood, Mo. 


Culbertson, Stephen Roy 


Civ- Eng. 


1709 Cora av. 


Cunningham, Ellen Elizabeth Arts 


3108 Bell av. 


Dawson, Elma Nlpher 


Arts 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


Drosten, William George 


Arte 


2011 Park av. 


Eliot, Samuel Ely 


Arts 


Portland, Oregon. 


Graoe, Mary Charity 


Arts 


3309 Easton av. 


Graf, August Vincent 


Arts 


1327 S. 7th st. 


Hawkins, Carl Leon 


Civ. Eng. 


4039 Page boul. 


Hempelmann, Walter Leo 


Chem.Eng. 143S N. 9th st 


Hoi man, Mary 


Arts 


3744 Finney av. 


Horner, Wesley Winans 


Civ. Eng. 


5056 Morgan at. 


Kahn, Blanche 


Arts 


5807 Plymouth av. 


Kargau, Theodore 


Elec. Eng 


2839 Russell av. 


Krause, Arno Dominic 


Arts 


5252 Vernon av. 


Lalchlnger, John, Jr. 


Mech.Eng 


3311 Lemp av. 


Lamkey, Frank Denell 


Mech.Eng 


2831 Easton av. 


Moore, Thomas Philip 


Arts 


Creve Cceur, Mo. 


Plckrell, Lotta Bell 


Arts 


3404 Morgan st 


Rehm, Norman Franklin 


Elec. Eng 


4248 West Belle pi. 


Savior, Richard Morgan 


Arts 


3700 West Pine boul. 


Schroeder, Herbert Spencer 


Chem.Eng. 3SS7 Hartford st 


Schuyler, Montgomery 


Civ. Eng. 


2744 Russell av. 


Shryoek, Gertrude 


Arts 


5214 Maple av. 


Skinker, Alexander Rives 


Arts 


4263 McPherson av. 


Smith, Herbert Booth 


Arta 


Pattonville, 

St Louis County. 


Steinbreder, Harry John 


Chem.Eng. 23G B. Newstead av. 






Total, 33. 
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UNDEBGBAOUATE DEPARTMENT. 



JUNIOR CLASS. 



BEHIDCTiCE. 



Ball man, Edwin 


Elec. Eng. 3899 Delmar boul. 


Beats, Louis N., Jr. 


Civ. Bug. 


3208 Morgan st. 


Brown, William James 


Civ. Eng. 


5032 St. Louis av. 


Butler, Archibald Reynolds 


Mech.Eng 


6706 Virginia av. 


Butler, Craig Ritchie 


Elec. Eng 


6706 Virginia av. 


Connor, Sadie Austin 


Arte 


2003 Alice av. 


Day, Myra 


Arts 


306 N. Newstead av. 


Dickinson, Ruth Bissell 


Arts 


E711 Cates av. 


Ellison, Louise 


Arts 


3946 Washington boul. 


Emanuel, Morris Cable 


Civ. Eng. 


4517 Maffltt av. 


Gamble, Allan Preston 


Civ. Eng. 


5961 Plymouth av. 


Gilbert, William Robert 


Arts 


1620 S. Grand av. 


Glister, John Frederick 


Arts 


Chester, 111. 


Hamilton, May 


Arts 


2329 St Louis av. 


Harris, Anna Leigh 


Arts 


Tuxedo Park, Mo. 


Heimbuecher, Walter Alexander 


Civ. Eng. 


S. Klrkwood, Mo. 


Henselmeler, Frederick William 


Arts 


1916 St Louis av. 


Heq.uembourg,Katherlne Charlotte Arts 


3673 Russell a v. 


Heron, Grace 


Arts 


4302 West Belle pi. 


Hoolan, Joanna 


Arts 


4542 Laclede av. 


Kerley, Olive Alice 


Arts 


3929 Cleveland av. 


Knoll, Mabel 


Arts 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


Lamb, Harvey Densmore 


Arts 


6333 Vermont av. 


Luccock, Half ord Edward 


Arts 


3S67 Delmar boul. 


Luetscher, Oliver Percy 


Chem.Eng.4432 West Belle pi. 


Paddock, Edward Fort 


Chem.Eng. 4432 West Belle pi. 


Pechman, Rose Marie 


Arts 


2846 Lucas av. 


Sammelman, Sylverius 


Civ. Eng. 


161B Locust st. 


Schewe, William Henry 


Civ. Eng. 


E228 N. Broadway. 


Steinbreder, Caroline Mary 


Arts 


236 S. Newstead av. 


Stevens, Hirrel 


Arts 


4043 Juniata av. 


Tensleld, Anna Elizabeth 


Arts 


906 Rutger st. 


Thompson, Clara Louise 


Arts 


946 Hamilton av. 


Traber, Charles Kuno 


Civ. Eng. 


1215 Walton av. 


Tuholske, Lister 


Arts 


2347 Locust St 


Wlntermann, Oscar Joseph 


Arts 


3011 Hawthorne boul. 
Total, 35. 
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WASHINGTON 



SOPHOMORE CLASS. 



Blrkner, Erie J. 
Breaker, Ernest Robert 
Bryan, Walter Edwin 
Burke, Melville Alexander 
Burroughs, Mortimer Percy 
Cave, Maury Clifton 
Clayton, Henry Helm 
Corklns, Leonard Grimes 
Coulter, Cornelia Cat 1 In 
Dean], Edna Math lid e 
Duncan, Robert Cole 
English, Fred Lewis 
Evan a, Gomer Louis 
Gallenkamp, Edward William, Jr. 
Caret son, Katherine Griffith 
Goodbar, Alvan Joy 
Gruner, Vlda 

Hendrlch, Walter Frederick 
Hneckel, William Clemen ce 
Kauffmann, Marie 
Kayser, Frieda Elizabeth 
Krauae, Walter Gotfrled 
Lamar, Robert Wesley 
Lew aid, Alfred 
Liggett, William Edwin 
Mac Kin lay, Arthur Ralph 
Mezger, George, Jr. 
O'Reilly, Louis Byrne 
Patterson, Helen 
Patton, Herbert M. 
Poor, Herbert Emery 
Ren wick, James Harvey 
Richardson, Preston Allen 
Robinson, Frederic Morrison 
Rue bel, Daniel Adolph 
Souther, George Herbert 
Stevens, Graham Cook 
Stevens, James Allan 
Weidmann, Walter Ernst 
Wnitmlre, Carl Douglas 
Williams, Rector LInde 



2832 Benton st 
6751 Vernon av. 
2749 Garrison av. 
715 N. Sarah st. 
*S20 McPherson av. 
3928 West Belle pi. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
4600 Cook av. 
t'srguson. Mo. 
7119 Emilie st. 
3120 Locust st. 
5285 Washington av. 
2734 Rutger st. 
Washington, Mo. 
5540 Maple av.' 
3953 Westminster pi. 
3406 Hawthorne bouL 
2S05 Lafayette av. 
Caseyville, III. 
3593 Texas av. 
2322 S. Compton av. 
6252 Vernon av. 
7027 Mitchell av. 
1403 Monroe st. 
Oswego, Kansas, 
1376 Blackstone av. 
3647 Ohio av. 
4498 Forest Park boul. 
Staunton, 111. 
1365 Temple pi. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
South Omaha, Neb. 
4035 Virginia av. 
4174 West Belle pi. 
Lexington, Mo. 
4329 West Belle pi. 
4043 Juniata st 
4043 Juniata st. 
Belleville, 111. 
West Plains, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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BESlDltr.'CE. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
East St. Louie, 111. 

Total, 43. 



FRESHMAN CLASS. 



Adklns, William H., Jr. 
Albera, OlgaRoee 
Alexander, Raymond Oil me 
Allen, Samuel Hollfday 
Angert, Josephine F. 
Bartlett, Howard 
Blschoff, Eugene Daniel 
Bo wen, Leon Roy 
Bowles, Ora Verne 
Brlell, Theodore Eugene 
Brill, Abraham 
Brooks, Louis Joshua, Jr. 
Bryan, Howard 
Burnet, Warren Andrew 
Caldwell, James Guthrie, Jr. 
Carnahan, Grace 
Chaffee, Roy Orestes 
Chamberlln, Edward Carter, Jr. 
Colby, Vine 

Delano, Francis G reason 
Downes, Michael William 
Duffner, Bernard An thou 
Eliot, Frank Munroe 
Evers, August George 
Faxrar, Benedict 
Fisher, Brownlee 
Frerichs, Frederick William, Jr. 
Fritschle, Mel vl n Charles 
Fullerton, Hugh Mitchell 
Garrels, Adele 
Gauss, Esther Mary 
Gauss, Henry F. 
Gilbert, Harry Robert 
Gilliam, Hozsey 
Glauber, Moses Monteflore 
Goldsmith, Clifford Sidney 
Grace, Pierre Cleveland 



1714 Nebraska av. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
4141 West Belle pi. 
26 Westmoreland pi. 
St Charles, Mo. 
3021 Eads av. 
2714 Russell av. 
6951 Cote Brilll&nte a> 
3223 Bell av. 
1923 Burd av. 
4212 W, Evans av. 
4061 Morgan st. 
3746 Windsor pi. 
6316 Michigan av. 
East St. Louis, 111. 
Maryville, Tens. 
Maplewood, Mo. 
3119 Lucas av. 
3934 Shenandoah av. 
De Soto, Mo. 
5112 Wells av. 
4038 Gratiot at. 
646S Maple av. 
1861 N. Market st. 
4523 West Pine boul. 
761 Walton av. 
4608 S. Broadway. 
5000 Gravois av. 
3425 Bell av. 
1830 Lafayette av. 
6110 Michigan av. 
6110 Michigan av. 
Portland, Mo. 
4267 Delmar av. 
1627 E. Grand av. 
3924 Botanical av. 
4386 Lindell av. 
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WASHINGTON 



NAliXS. 

Grice, Frederick Wilson 

Hall, Elinor Alice 

Hay dock, Charles Lacy 

Ha ynes, DelOB Qarrlott 

Heck, Gertrude 

Helazelman, Cheater Arthur 

Hickenlooper, George Loening 

Hoffmann, George Edward 

Hospes, Richard, Jr. 

Hunt, Charles Leigh 

Huse, Grace 

Johnson, Sidney 

Kratzer, Flora M. 

Kranae, Kurt Alfred 

Kupf erle, Oliver Marcellua Edward 

Lalchlnger, Paul 

Langenberg, George Omar 

Ledbetter, Robert Anderson 

Logan, George Bryan 

Mare, John Buckingham 

McFarland, Harry Fontaine, Jr. 

McGoodwIn, Robert Rodes 

Meyer, Edward Gottlieb 

Mlltenberger, Alexander Lassen 

Mo re ell, Samuel, Jr. 

Morgan, Earl 

Newcomb, Harold Barnes 

O'Connor, Margaret 

O'Neil, Laurence Winall 

Polster, John Philip 

Queanel, Edgar Oayua 

Randall, Lilian Irene 

Rosenheim, Milton Bala 

Rudolph, Helen Baker 

Schuck, Walter Philip 

Schlueter, William Henry 

Schuricht, Alt one pust ave 

Siegfried, Isador 

81ma, Irvln Augustus 

Sprague, Ethel Genevieve 

Thomas, Spencer 

Title, Charles Earl 

Toeppen, Manfred Kurt W. 



Dallas, Texas. 
531 N. Spring av. 
6976 Cote Brilliants a' 
East St Louie, 111. 
California, Mo. 
Belleville, 111, 
5154 McPherson av. 
1924 Wright st 
3001 Lafayette av. 
4371 Laclede av. 
4047 Went Belle pi. 
7025 Dale av. 
3711 S. Broadway. 
5262 Vernon av. 
3931 West Belle pi. 
3311 Lemp av. 
3879 Delmar av. 
Elizabeth town. III. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
3839 Cook av. 
3694 Laclede av. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
2406 McNalr av. 
3758 West Pine boul. 
2614 Franklin av. 
3632 Blaine av. 
6739 Clemens av. 
3529 Cozens av. 
4244 West Pine boul. 
Warren ton, Mo. 
Shrewsbury, Mo. 
2600A Marcus av. 
3636 Shaw av. 
Clayton, Mo. 
Belleville, 111. 
4308 Gano av. 
1113 St. Ange av. 
3019 Dixon st. 
2912 Washington av. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Franklin, Tenn. . 
1304 Allen av. 
1813 Laml st 
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U.NDEBGHADUATB DEPARTMENT. 



HAKES. 

Trelease, Frank Johnson 
Trembatb, James 
Tyler, Simeon Ray 
Van Blarcom, Frederick 
VanHorne, Columbus 
Viley, Charles Morehead 
Wah lert, Edna H. 
Walls, Robert Gould 
Werthelmer, Alfred Jacob 
Wheeler, Clarence Chester 
White, Robert Rlnier 
Wlthrow, Edgar Partridge 
Witt, John William 



Mo. Botanical Garden. 

Butte, Mont 

5161 Washington boul. 

1 Westmoreland pi. 

Jerseyville, III. 

Marshall, Mo. 

3207 Eada av. 

2725 Taylor av. 

3511 Washington av. 

6907 Mitchell av. 

Jennings, Mo. 

3721 Westminster pi. 

2630 Warren st. 

Total, 93. 



UNCLASSIFIED. 



Barlow, Margaret Dickson 
Hlgdon, Lena Biehl 
Isaacs, Gussie Agnes 
Roymersh offer, Hilda 
Roth, John Jacob 
Schmale, John Edmund 
Study, Herbert Guy 
Yoffle, Leah Rachel 



5240 Morgan st. 
2612 Russell av. 
5666 Cates av. 
4*48 West Pine boul. 
4529 Laclede a v. 
Trenton, 111. 
2336 Whlttemore pi. 
1015 N. 13th st. 

Total, 8. 



SPECIAL STUDENTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 



Bailey, Norman 
Beeson, Edward William 
Burns, John Joseph 
Dillard, Frank Garrison 
Ewald, Raymond 
Frf ton, Ernest Theodore 
Kolb, Fred John 
Hullgardt, William Oscar 
Opperman, Clarence Brad dock 
Price, Chester Boyce 
Sauni, Frank John 
Schaef er, Frank Robert 



4006 Page boul. 
4241 Shenandoah av. 
3664 Cook av. 
4027 Kossuth av, 
946 Mary villa av. 
1813 Gayer av, 
2216 Sidney st 
3S22 Del mar boul. 
Old Orchard, Mo. 
727 N. Spring av. 
1114 Rutger st. 
Ferguson, Mo. 

Total, 12. 
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WASHINGTON UKITEB8ITY. 



SPECIAL STUDENTS. 



BAKES. 

Allen, Terry Weet 
Barbee, Harry 
Becker, Anna Re 
Blxler, Florence 
Bulkeley, Rolla Copley 
Burl in game, Katherlne 
Campbell, Roy Alexander 
Carleton, Murray, Jr. 
Christopher, Edward Eugene 
Clute, Marlon Morrill, A.B., 
Daudt, Herbert Wllkens 
Dor ranee, Rose 
Gardiner, William Robert 
Gartside, Frances Decie 
Glaser, Cora Kate 
Goodrich, Alice Eastman 
Hanssler, William 
Hllmer, Arthur Christian 
Hudson, lone Harriet, A.B., 
Johnson, Aaron Gabriel 
Jonas, Rose Tuholske 
King si and, Lawrence Chap pell 
Klppenberg, Hanna 
Kloss, Waldemar 
Krartsch, George Alexander 
Kumashiro, Koh 
Langenbcrp. Ida 
Lauenborg, ralm 
Lautenbach, John Richard 
Lawton, Rachel Remer 
Mathey, II da 
McCaughan, Nellie 
McClure, George Edward 
Randolph, George Arnold 
Rosenberg, Adele 
Shepardson, Elizabeth Daggett 
Sprigg, Nora Llndley 
Steuever, Cell a 
Takahashl, Klyoshl 
Underwood, Ivy MaTy 
Wasserman, Amelia 



4128 Castleman av. 
1011 Dillon st. 
1392 Union boul. 
2920 N. 22nd st 
4059 Delmar boul. 
3438 Lucas a v. 
Euclid ft Park View avs 
4358 Evans av. 
4975 Reber pi. 
St Charles, Mo. 
5019 Shaw av. 
Grand Tower, III. 
4024A Laclede av. 
4643 Llndell boul. 
5607 Bartmer av. 
2207 College av. 
2629 Allen ar. 
4413A Page boul. 
Brookings, S. Dak. 
2329 Locust st. 
6034 W. Cabanne pi. 
2931 Botanical av. 
1935 Cherokee st. 
2914 Lucas av. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
5244 Washington boul. 
Old Orchard, Mo. 
2914 Lucas av. 
26 N. Spring av. 
3444 Russell av. 
3126 Pine st 
4241 Botanical av. 
Ashevllle, N. C. 
G021 McPherson av. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Chester, 111. 
Hotel Beers. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
2913 Ellendale av. 
4537 Maryland av. 
Total, 41. 
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DiniEMWABDATE UIPAKT1KHT. 



CANDIDATES FOB ADVANCED DEGREES. 



FOR THE DECREE OF MA8TBR OF ARTS. 



Brown, Albert Marlon, 
Pb.B., Ohio S. Univ.. 1901; 
LL.B., Waah. Univ., 1903, 



SUBJECT. 


BKSIDSHCE. 


Pedagogy 


St. Louis. 


Latin 


St Louie. 


History 


St Louis. 


English 


St. Louis. 


Botany 


Old Orchard, Ma 


History 


St Louis. 


History 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


f Greek 
\ Latin 


St Louis. 


Botany 


St Louis. 


Physics 


St Louis. 


English 


St Louis. 


Botany 


St Louis. 
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WABHIKQTOB UNIVEESITY. 



FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 



Science St Louis. 



FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Hedgcock, George Grant, 
B.8.,Unlv.ofNeb.,1899; 
A.M., Univ. of Neb., 1901, Botany St. Louis. 

Rumbold, Carol ine Thomas, 
B.L., Smith College, 1901, 
A.M., Wash. Univ., 1903, Botany St. Louis. 

Total, 16. 



Seniors 33 

Juniors 35 

Sophomores 43 

Freshmen 93 

Candidates lor Degrees not classified 8 

Candidates for Advanced Degrees 16 

Total number of candidates for degrees 228 

Special Students in Architecture 12 

Other Special Students. 41 

Total 281 
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COOMBS OF INSTRUCTION. 



COURSES OP INSTRUCTION PROVIDED IN 
THE UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 



Professor Mall and Dr. Van Hook. Three times a week. 
Credit for all course*, 3 units, unless otherwise stated. 



CLE MINT ABY QBfEK. 



The class recites five times a week and completes, during 
the year, the Greek ordinarily required for admission to 
college. 

Students who successfully complete this course will be 
given a credit of ten units towards the A. B. degree. 

Dr. Van Hook. 



1. b. Homer: Odyssey, Boohs I-IV. Omitted, 1905-6. 

2. Lyslas: Selected Orations. Greek prose composition. 

Second term, 1805-6. Professor Ball. 

The work of the Freshman Year 1b designed to strengthen 

and broaden the work already done in the Preparatory 

School; to train the student in the structure of a 

logical and delicate language. 
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In Homer, Epic forms are constantly compared with cor- 
responding Attic forma. Some attention Is given to the 
characteristics of Homeric times — the forms of govern- 
ment, religion, marriage, views of life. 



Prose composition is more to fix In the mind the forms 
and principles of syntax than to acquire a readiness 
In simply writing Greek. 

3. Plato's Apology and Crlto. First term, 1905-6. 

Professor Boll. 

The work upon the text Is supplemented with lectures 

upon the schools of Greek philosophy. A careful 

analysis of the Apology Is required of students taking 

this course. 

4. Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound and Euripides' Iphlgenia 

among the Taurlans. Second term, 1905-6. 

Professor Sail. 
Collateral reading: Prometheus Unbound by Shelley; Mrs. 
Browning's Prometheus; Milton's Samson Agonistes. 
In connection with this course lectures are given con- 
cerning the Greek theater, particularly upon buildings, 
scenery, actors, chorus, costumes, etc. 
Emphasis is laid upon the plays as works of literary art. 



5. DemoBthenes' De Corona. First term, 1906-6. 

Professor ffoll 
The arguments presented by Demosthenes are compared 

with those used by Aescblnes In his oration against 

Ctesiphon. 
Collateral reading: Burke's speech on the Nabob of Ar- 

cot'B Debts and Webster's Reply to Hayne. 
The conditions which develop oratory are dismissed and 

considerable attention is given to the conflict between 

Athens and Philip. 
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6. Aeschylus' Agamemnon. Second term, 19064. 

Profettor Hall 
In thla course a somewhat critical study Is made of the 
text— various German and English editions being com- 
pared with text-book used by the class. 
Collateral reading: Shakspere's Macbeth and Hamlet 

7. The Blectras of Sophocles and Euripides. First term, 

1905-6. Professor Hall. 

In connection with this course the Chiephorl of Aeschylus 
is interpreted by the instructor. 

The theme being the same for the three poets, an excel- 
lent opportunity is afforded for comparing and con- 
trasting their methods of treatment 



10. Sophocles, the seven extant plays. Omitted, 1905-6. 

11. Homer: Odyssey, Books I-XXIV. Omitted, 1905-6. 

12. Advanced Greek Prose Composition. Open to students 

who have had courses 1. a. or 1. o. and 2. Omitted, 

1905-6. 
This course supplements the elementary prose compo- 
sition work of course 2. A study of the prose styles 
of the best authors with exercises, Involving paragraph 
writing, based upon these models. Primarily for 
students who Intend to teach Greek or Latin. 

13. Greek Literature, particular attention being given to 

the Athenian Drama. Omitted, 1905-6. 
lectures on the Dramatfc Art and Literature of the 
Greeks, with reading and study of the extant plays 
of the Greek dramatists. The stereopticon is used in 
illustrating orchestra, thrones, tiers of seats, etc 

14. Private life among the Greeks. Second term, 1905-6. 

Professor Ball. 
Two hours a week. Credit of two units. 
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Lectures, required reading; one or more short theses. 
In 1905-6 open to all students beyond Freshmen Tear. 
Freshmen desirous of taking the course must get 
Instructor's permission. Knowledge of Greek not 

necessary. 

15. Introduction to the study of Comparative Philology of 
Greek and Latin, Frofetaor Shipley. 

This course la offered with special reference to those who 
intend to teach Greek or Latin. 



IS. Plato's Phtedo, Gorglas and Protagoras. Omitted, 1905-6. 

17. Greek Tragedy. AeschyluB' Prometheus Bound, Sopho- 
cles' Oedipus Tyr annus, Euripides' HIppolytus. 
Omitted, 1905-6. 



19. The Greek Lyric Poets and Theocritus. Second term, 

1905-6. Dr. Tan Hook. 

A study of selections from eleglas, Iambic and lyric poetry 

and the Idyls of Theocritus. 
In 1905-6 this course will be open to students who have 

had 1. a. or 1. E>. and 2. 

20. Demosthenes' Opposition to Philip. 

The orations of Demosthenes against Philip from 351 
B. C. to 341 B. C. Omitted, 1906-6. 
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Professor Shipley ana Dr. Van Hook. 
Credit, S units, unless otherwise stated. 

1. Cicero, de Senectute. Selections from Catullus, Tlbullua, 

Propertlus, and Ovid. The writing of Latin and eight 
reading. First term, 1905-6. Dr. Van Hook. 

2. Llvy, selections from Books II-V. While the chief aim 

of this course is to develop the faculty of rapid read- 
ing, the passages selected deal with the more stirring 
episodes of the first century of the Republic, and the 
history of Rome from the Fall of the Kings to the 
Capture' of the City by the Gauls will be studied in 
some detail. Second term, 1905-6. 

Professor Shipley. 

3. Horaee, the Odes and Epodes. The literary study of 

the material will be emphasized. In connection with 
this course will be studied the history of Augustan 
literature. First term, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 

4. Cicero, Selected Letters. A study of the political his- 

tory and the dally life of the Romans in the last 
days of the Republic. Second term, 1905-6. 

Dr. Tan Hook. 

5. Pliny, Selected Letters. Martial, Selected Epigrams. 

The Private Life of the Romans. It is the aim of 
this course to give, by means of lectures and the 
reading of selections from the two authors, a general 
picture of Roman life in the first century of the Em- 
pire. Wherever possible, the work of the course will 
be illustrated by stereopticou views. Papers on 
special topics will be prepared by the members of the 
class. Second term, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 

6. Plautus: Rudens, Pseudolua, Captivl, and Trinummus. 

Terence: Adelphi, Heauton Timoroumenoa. These 
plays will be made the basis of a study of the Roman 
Comedy, and, on the linguistic side, of a study of 
the forms and construction of early Latin. First 
term, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 
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7. Catullus. Horace, Epistles, Book I. Attention wilt be 

given In the stud; of Catullus to comparisons be- 
tween his lyric Ideals and those of Horace, and to 
his treatment of the various metres. The Epistles 
of Horace will be studied with special reference to 
his philosophy of life. 1906-?. Professor Shipley. 

8. Tactltus: Annals. The text of Tactitus will be made 

the basis for a study of the history of the first half 
century of the Empire. Omitted, 1905-6. 

Professor Shipley. 

8a. Tactitus: Germanfa, Agrlcola. Selections from the 
Annals and Histories. Ccesar: Selections from the 
Bellum Galllcum. Suetonius: Selections from the 
Lives. 
These works will form the basiB for a study — 

1) Of the early institutions of the Teutonic peoples; 

2) Of the history of the Roman occupation of Gaul, 
Germany and Britain to the end of the first century 
A. D. 

First term, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 

9. Roman Satire. The reading of the Satires of Horace, 

Perslus, and Juvenal will form the basis of a study 
of the development of Roman Satire. Omitted, 
1905-6. Professor Shipley. 



11. The Roman Elegists: Selections from Tlbullus, Frop- 

ertius, and Ovid. Second term, 1905-6. 

Dr. Tan Hoolc. 

12. Quintllian, Book X. Horace, Epistles, Book II. A study 

of literary education and literary criticism at Rome. 
Second term, 1906-7. (Two hours a week.) 2 units. 
Professor Shipley. 

13. Advanced Course in Latin Composition. A study of 

the prose styles of the best authors, with exercises 
based upon these models. The principles of Latin 
syntax will also be reviewed. (Primarily for stu- 
dents who intend to teach Latin.) First term, 1905-6. 
Professor Shipley. 
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14. Outline Course in the History of the Latin Literature 

of the Republic. (One hour a weeK.) 1 unit. Second 
term, 1906-7. Professor Shipley. 

14a. Outline Course in the History of the Latin Literature 
of the Empire. (One hoar a week.) 1 unit Second 
term, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 



16. Selections from the Poets of the Empire. It Is the aim 

of this course to deal with the more salient features 
of the poets of the Empire, whose works are not 
covered In detail in the other courses in this depart- 
.ment. The text-book will be Gudeman's Latin Litera- 
ture of the Empire, Vol., II. {Two hours a tceefc.) 
2 units. Students wishing to secure the full three 
units may take In conjunction Latin 14a. Second 
term, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 

17. Lucretius. In connection with the tie Rerum Natura 

will be studied in outline the history of Materialism, 
ancient and modern. Course 4 In the department 
or Philosophy is a desirable preliminary. First term, 
1906-7. Professor Shipley. 

18. Introduction to the study of Latin Epigraphy. This 

course will consist In (1) a general outline; (2) in 
a more detailed study of those Inscriptions which 
bear upon Roman political Institutions, Roman life, 
and the development of the language. Omitted in 
1905-6. Professor Shipley. 

19. Introduction to Latin Paleography. The course will 

consist In lectures by the instructor, practical work 
by members of the class upon facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, and a discussion of the general principles of 
textual emendation upon Its palseographlcal side. 
Omitted, 1905-6. Professor Shipley. 

20. Research course in the history of the first century of 

the Republic. Livy, Books II-V, will be made the 
basis of a study of the sources for this period and of 
the general question of the credibility of early Roman 
history. For advanced students. Omitted, 1905-6. 
Professor Shipley. 
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Courses 1, 2 and 3 are prerequisite to further work in 
Latin. 

Students who intend to specialize, in Latin are also urged 
to take courses in Greek. 

Students who expect to teach Latin in secondary schools 
are referred to the list of studies under "Arrangements of 
Studies in the College" of this catalogue. 



Professor Penn and Mr. Starbird. 
Credit, 3 units for each course. 



I. COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 



1. English Composition and Rhetoric Text-book; lectures; 
the writing of themes at stated intervals (ordinarily 
once a week), and also extemporaneously In the class- 
room; and Individual conferences of student with In- 
structor. Students are required in addition to read a 
few masterpieces of English Literature, and to make 
this reading the subject of certain of the regular themes. 

Required of all Freshmen in both the College and the 

School of Engineering. First term, Mr. Starbird. 

Second term. Professor Penn. 

2. Continuation of Course 1. Study of the forms of dis- 
course: the writing of long bi-weekly themes; indi- 
vidual conferences with the Instructor; and the reading 
of certain pieces of literature. A considerable amount 
of time will be given to the reading and the discussion 
of the bi-weekly themes. Offered only In the second 

Required of all Freshmen in both the College and the 
School of Engineering. Mr. Btarbird. 
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. Argumentation and Debate. The study of the logical 
and tbe rhetorical principles of argumentation; written 
exercises in the analysis of arguments and in the prepa- 
ration of briefs; lectures on the collection of material 
and on the use of authorities; frequent oral debates. 
Baker's "Principles of Argumentation." As the ques- 
tions for debate will lie chiefly In the fields of economics 
and history, membera of the class should bare taken 
or be taking work In those subjects; the Department of 
Economics especially will render assistance in the col- 
lection of materials. First term. Professor Penn. 
Student* should consult with the instructor before 
entering the course. 

. Narration and Description. Writing of dally themes; 
writing of four themes of from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand words; writing of a short story of about 
seven thousand. words. Study of narration, description, 
characterization, background, and plot in the works of 
modern writers. Second term. Mr. Starbird. 

Open to those students who satisfy the instructor of 
their ability to do the work. 

II. LINGUISTICS. 

Brlght's "Anglo- 

Professor Penn. 
12. Beowulf; Old English Phonology. Wyatt's "Beowulf" 
(Macmtllan) ; Cook's Sievers' "Grammar of Old 
English" (Ginn). Second term. Professor Penn. 

Students in this and other advanced courses in 
English Philology should take also German 15, 
History of the German Language. 
14. Middle English, based on Chaucer. Liddell's "Chaucer's 
Prologue," etc. (Macmlllan); The Globe Chaucer (Mac- 
mlllan). Ten Brink's "Chaucer's Sprache und Vers- 
kunst," for reference. Second term. Professor Penn. . 
Courses 12 and H ore offered in alternate years, each 
being a continuation of Course 11. 

III. LITERATURE. 
21, 22. General Introduction to English Literature. Histori- 
cal and appreciative study of the literature from the 
beginning to the present time. First term, Chaucer to 
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Milton; second term, Dryden to the present time. Lec- 
tures; text-book; assigned reading, on which students 
make written reports. Emphasis is laid on the connec- 
tion between literature and national life and history. 
Moody and Lovett's "History of English Literature" 
(Scribner) ; Pan coast's "Standard English Poems" 
(Holt). Both terms. Protestor Perm. 

Students should have a good history of England for 
reference; Gheyney (Ginn), Green (Harper), and 
Gardiner (Longman), are recommended. 

Required of Sophomores in the College. 

23. Nineteenth Century Prose (exclusive of the novel). 
Devoted chiefly to ISth Century essayists from Francis 
Jeffrey to Matthew Arnold. The course serves as, in 
part, an introduction to the romantic product of the 
first part of the century, and is In that way preparatory 
for Course 24. First term. Professor Penn. 

24. Poetry of the Romantic Revival (1780-1830). Lectures; 
classroom study of the tests; assigned readings; fre- 
quent written discussions or reports. Special attention 
will be given to consideration of Wordsworth's defi- 
nition and theory of poetry, and to the nature of 
poetry in general. Second term. Professor Penn. 

25. The Novel in England. Study of the history of the 
novel In England, based upon the reading of a large 
amount of prose fiction. Weekly papers on topics sug- 
gested by the reading. Term papers. First term. 

Mr. Starbird. 

27. Shakspere. Four plays for classroom study, and four 
or five parallel. Occasional papers. Students should 
buy Sidney Lee's "Shakespeare's Life and Work" (Mac- 
millan). For 1905-6, Macbeth, King John, Twelfth 
Night, and Cymbeline, are chosen tor study. First term. 
Professor Penn. 

20. American Literature. A study of American Literature 
from Its beginnings. The discussion In the classroom 
will be baaed upon a considerable amount of assigned 
reading, and will be two-fold In purpose; first, to ascer- 
tain the intrinsic literary merit of each writer; second, 
to determine his place In the development of national 
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or sectional thought. Weekly essays on topics sug- 
gested by the reading. Term papers. Second term. 

Mr. StarUrd. 



Courses 3 and 4 are open to any students prepared for 
the work. Courses 23, 24 and 26 are primarily for Juniors; 
other elective courses, for Seniors and Juniors. Unclassi- 
fied students, and in special cases regular students below 
the Junior Year, may be admitted to any elective work 
for whlcb they show themselves prepared. 



GERMAN. 

Profestor Heller and lir. Reiff. Three times a week. 
Credit, S units, unless otherwise stated. 

The aim of the elementary classes in this department la 
to give the student a thorough knowledge of German 
grammar and to enable him to acquire facility In reading 
German. The higher classes take up the study of the 
New-High-German classics and the writers of the nine- 
teenth century. The department also offers opportunities 
to teachers of German and to other advanced students for 
special work In the Held of German literature and German 
philology. 

1-2. Elementary Grammar (Accidence). Translation, Some 
practice in speaking German. Reading: 1904-6: 
Wiedemann, Bib list he Geechicnten; Belter, Erste 
Stufe; Moser, der Blbllothekar.* 

Professor Heller and Dr. Reiff. 
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la-2a. (The equivalent of 1, 2, 8 and 4.) Elementary Ger- 
man, Including syntax and rapid reading. Intended 
Tor students entering without any previous prepara- 
tion In German who desire to take advanced German 
In the second (Instead of the third) year of their 
residence. Open to all undergraduates. Five times 
a week; both terms, five units each term. Given In 
1905-6. Professor Heller. 

3-4. Grammar (Syntax). Elements of Prose Composition. 
German conversation, based upon the texts read. 
Reading: 1905-6: Meyer, Gustav Adolfs Page; flefcwk- 
king, Die drel Freler; Schiller, Ballads; Lied von der 
Glocke; WUhelm Tell. Dr. Reiff. 

3a. Scientific Reading. For students desiring to acquire 
facility In the reading of scientific literature. For 
students In the School of Engineering and College 
students taking at least one course In natural science. 
Prerequisite, the College entrance requirements In 
German. Once a week; one unit. Given in 1905-6, 
second term. Dr. Reiff. 

6-6, History of German Literature in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. At least two of the works read in this course 
are critically analyzed. Reading: Lessing, Minna 
von Barnhelm; Nathan der Welse (privately) ; 
Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea; Iphlgenieauf Taurls 
(privately); Schiller, Wallenstein. Given In 1905-6. 
Professor Seller. 

7. German Syntax and Prose Composition, v. Jagemann, 
German Syntax; Poll, German Prose Composition. 
Twice a week, first term. Given in 1905-6. 2 units. 
Professor Heller or Dr. Reiff. 

f7a (and 8a). German Themes. Selections from modern 
authors are read to the students and reproduced by 
them from memory. The grammar Is incidentally 
reviewed and linguistic difficulties are treated spe- 
cifically. Given In 1906-6. Once a week, first term. 
1 unit Professor Seller or Dr. Reiff. 
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*S. German Dally Life. A course in German conversation. 

Kran, German Daily Life. Twice a week, second 

term. 2 unite. Given in 1905 6. Dr. Beiff. 

Sa. German Themes. Continuation of 7a (see above). 

Once a week, second term. 1 unit. Given in 1904-6. 

Professor Heller. 

9. Outlines or the History of German Literature. Lectures, 
topical reports, and illustrative readings. 

Professor Heller. 

10. Goethe's Faust. A study of the legend and Its sources. 
Interpretation of Goethe's poem and discussion of 
Its philosophical and ethical ideas. Professor Heller. 



19. German Romanticism. 



14. German Seminar. The methodology of literary re- 

search, applied to practical work, once a week. Two 
hours. Three units. Professor Heller. 

The following philological courses will be organized If 
elected by four students of advanced standing; the four 
cover a period of two years, following each other in the 
order named. IB ought to be elected by all those who con- 
template teaching German. 

15. History of the German Language; an Introduction to 

the study of Germanic Philology. Behaghel, die 
deutsche Sprache. Together with Gothic Phonology 
and Morphology. Braune, Gotische Grammatik. Bead- 
ing of Wulnla's Bible. 

n together as a normal course 
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16. Old-High-(Jorman Language and Literature. Bravne, 

Althochdeutache Grammatfk; Braune, Althoch- 
deutsches Lesebuch. 

17. Middle-High-German Grammar. Paul, Mittelhoch- 

deutsche Grammatlk. Textual Interpretation of 
Meier Helmbrecht. 

18. Mlddle-Hlgh-German Literature. Reading of lyric and 

epic poetry; selections from Walther Ton der Vogel- 
weide and other Minnesingers, and portions of the 
great folk and court epics. 

The Department of German la equipped with a working- 
library containing most of the booka and periodicals neces- 
sary for the above courses. 



Professor Douay and Mr. Ewington. Three times a week. 
Credit, S units, unless otherwise stated. 



Courses 3-i are primarily intended for students who do 
not want to take any higher course, and only desire to 
acquire a fair reading knowledge of French. 



T-S. Composition and Conversation: Readings in the class- 
room and outside. The work la almost entirely oral 
and covers a large ground. 

Courses E-G and 7-8 are parallel. They are open to 
students who have had French 1 and 2, or who have pre- 
sented French for entrance. Courses 7-8 are Intended for 
students who have shown unusual ability In their previous 
work, and who desire to specialize in French. 
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9-10. General introduction to the study of French litera- 
ture: A survey of Its different periods, particularly 
from the Seventeenth Century to the present time. 
Illustrated by readings of characteristic works. 



13. The Romantic Movement in France. First term. 



Courses 9 to 14 are, as far as possible, conducted In 
French (lectures, reading and explanation of texts). 

The Department Library contains the books most 
essential for the courses mentioned above. 



PHILOSOPHY. 

Protessor Lovejoy. Three times a week. 

Credit, S units. 

1. Deductive Logic: Elementary study of the conditions of 

formal consistency In reasoning. Text-book, lectures 
and practical exercises In the analysis of arguments. 
First term. 

2. Logic of the Sciences: The canons of Induction, and the 

general methodology of scientific hypothesis and 
verification. Text-book, lectures and recitations. 
Second term. 

3. Introduction to Philosophy: A preliminary survey of 

the problems and methods of philosophical Inquiry. 
Lectures, required reading and recitations. 

4. History of Ancient Philosophy from the Ionian Schools 

to the Neo-Platonlsts. Text-book, lectures and sup- 
plementary reading. First term. 
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5. History of Modern Philosophy, from the beginning of 

the Renaissance to Kant. Text-book, lectures and 
supplementary reading. Second term. 

6. Philosophy of Kant: Critical reading of the Prolegomena 

with collateral reading In the Kritik der reinen Ter- 
nunft; lectures on Kant's relations to his prede- 
cessors, and on the significance of his doctrine. 
Students are required to write an outline of the argu- 
ment of the whole of the Prolegomena. 

7. Ethics: Analysis and criticism of the chief modern 

types of ethical theory, with an attempt at recon- 
struction. The greater part of the course deals with 
the successive phases of English Utilitarianism from 
Bentham to Sldgwick, and with (Jreen and his 
school; these historical preliminaries lead up to an 
attempt at a more complete and accurate account of 
the psychology of volition, of the effect of the fact of 
self-consciousness upon the mode of man's volition, 
and of the relation of these psychological facts to 
the problems of ethical theory. Lectures, required 
reading, theses and classroom discussions. First 
term. 

8. Contemporary Problems in Ethics: An examination of 

several controverted questions In the application of 
ethical theory to the practical problems of modern 
life. The questions dealt with are: The limits of 
compromise In morals; the antithesis of self-develop- 
ment and social conformity; the conception of natural 
rights; the ethical bases of cjvll government; the 
ethics of the distribution of wealth; the ethics of 
international relations; the Import of biological 
theories of evolution for practical ethics. Becond 
term. 

Open to those who have taken 7 or 3, or i and 5, to- 
gether with Economics 1 and 2. The work will consist 
of lectures, assigned reading, class discussions, and fort- 
nightly themes, with a theme of some length on some 
selected topic at the end of the course. 

9. Theory of Knowledge: An examination of the limits and 

degrees of knowledge, with special applications to 
the principal varieties of real or supposed knowl- 
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edge; the psychology of Judgment and assent; the 
ethics of belief. Based upon a historical study of 
the most Important theories concerning these prob- 
lems since Locke. 

10. Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century: A study of the 
characteristic conceptions and tendencies of English, 
French and German thought from 1689 to the time 
of the French Revolution, with especial reference 
to the relation of the philosophical doctrines of the 
period to general literature and to religious, political 
and social movements. Lectures, required reading 
and theses. Two hours, both terms. 

Courses 1, 4, 5, 7 and S will be offered for 1905-6. 

ECONOMICS. 

Assistant Professor Winston. Three times a week. 
Credit, S units. 

1. Principles of Economics: An introduction to economic 

theory, with reference chiefly to value, wages. In- 
terest, profit, rent 

2. A continuation of 1, considering briefly the subjects of 
„ money, banking, foreign exchange and International 

trade, labor organizations, monopolies, taxation. 

3. Principles of Sociology. 

4-5. Questions of the Day. The choice of topics will vary 
somewhat from year to year. In 1905-6 the subjects 
dealt with will be Trusts, Railways, Municipal Light- 
ing, and Street Railways, Socialism and other pro- 
jects for social reform. These subjects are so con- 
sidered as to make the courses In their entirety a 
study of the State in Its relation to Industry. 

6. Money and Banking. 

7. Public Finance (chiefly a study of Taxation, with a 

rapid consideration of other public revenue, public 
debts and expenditure). 
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8. Economic History: A brief survey of ancient and 

medieval Industry, with a more detailed study of 
modern economic life, its history and present or- 
ganization. 

9. For students In the School of Engineering and Archi- 

tecture: (a.) The Elements of Economics— value, 
wages, rent, Interest, profits; (b.) selected questions 
relating to labor — factory legislation, the eight-hour 
day, labor organizations. 



11, Labor (The theory of Wages, the condition of wage- 
earners In Europe and America, labor legislation, 
labor organizations and other plans for the benefit 

of wage-earners). 

Debates In Economics. English 3 (argumentation and 
debates) will consist In large part of debates on economic 
questions, and the Department of Economics will assist In 
the work of that course. 

The work In all courses includes lectures and assigned 
readings. Text-books are used also in 1, 2 and 9. Courses 
1 and 2 are continuous, and neither should be taken with- 
out the other. They are required as preliminary to all 
courses but 8, 9 and 10, and are offered each year. Fresh- 
men will be admitted to 1 and 2 only by special permission. 
Course S may be taken by students In any class; It may 
profitably precede 1 and 2, but should not be chosen In- 
stead of 1 and 2. 

In the first term of 1905-6, Courses 1, 4, 6 and 9 will be 
given; In the second term, 2, 5, 7 and 10. 

HISTORY. 

Professor Snow and Mr. Walter R. Smith. 

Three times a week. 

Credit, S units. 
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8. Eastern Europe since the Fall ot the Western Empire; 

Russia; Poland; Turkey. Second term. 

Profenor Snow. 

9. The Elements of International Law, special attention 

being paid to Important treaties Illustrating the 
growth and force of International Law. Second t 

Professor Snow. 



13. The Government of the United States. First term. 

Mr. Smith. 

14. Comparative view of the governments of the United 

States and European countries. Second 'term. 

Mr. Smith. 
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Courses 3 and 4 are primarily for Freshmen and are re- 
quired for admission to Courses 5, 5a and 6, and 10, 11 and 
12, which are primarily for Sophomores. 

Courses 7 and 8 are primarily for Juniors, and Courses 
9, 13 and 14 for Juniors and Seniors. 

Courses 1 and 2 may be taken by members of any class 
except the Freshman class, as also may Courses 10, 11 
and 12. 

Class-work is carried on with both recitations and lec- 
tures, with much written work and frequent written ex- 
aminations. Atlases, maps, reference books, and lantern 
slides are provided and made mucb use of. Every effort is 
made to awaken and hold the Interest of the students in 
the history of the past as a reality; to show the connection 
in historic events of cause and effect; to teach the growth 
of the life of the people and of their Institutions as well 
as the development of the monarchical and military sys- 
tems of Europe. 

Students are taught what to read as collateral reading, 
and how to use such material, and as far as Is possible 
or desirable to Know something of the sources from which 
the historian gets his narrative. 

HISTORY OF ART. 

Assistant Professor Holmes Smith. 



4. Modern Art. From the beginning of the Nineteenth 

Century down to recent times. Once a week. Credit, 
1 unit. 

5. History of Painting. Once a week. Credit, 1 unit, 

6. History of Sculpture. Twice a week. Credit, 2 units. 
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Courses In History of Art are not open to Freshmen. 
Courses 5 and 6 are Intended primarily For students in 
Architecture, but other students may be admitted whose 
previous training is such as to enable them to profit by 



Professor Swift. Three times a week. 
Credit, S units. t 

. History of Education from the Renaissance to the 
Eighteenth Century: Education is the outgrowth of 
the philosophy and life of a people, and the object of 
this course is to study the evolution of the educa- 
tional ideal in connection with the conditions in 
which it had its origin and amid which ft developed. 
Physical environment, social, industrial and political 
conditions, traditions, customs and religion nave each 
had their influence in determining racial develop- 
ment, one phase of which has found its expression, 
during the different periods, In the educational sys- 
tems of the several nations. The work thus becomes 
a study of the origin and growth of the educational 
ideal and an investigation of the causes leading to it 
Text-book, lectures, selected reading and class-room 
discussions. First term. 

. History of Education from the Eighteenth Century to 
the present time. Text-book, lectures, selected read- 
ing and class-room discussions. Open to those who 
have taken course 1. Second term. 

. Mental and Physical Development of Children: The 
process of development during childhood and ado- 
lescence will be studied as a basis for determining 
the conditions that make for mental activity and 
economy. Lectures, child-study literature, and class- 
room discussions. First term. 

. Contemporary Educational Problems: Questions of the 
curriculum, method of the recitation, school organi- 
zation and government will be discussed In the 
light of recent investigations and experiments. Lec- 
tures, selected .reading, and class-room discussions. 

• Open to those who have taken course 1. Second term. 
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fi. Introduction to the Philosophy of Education: The re- 
sults of investigations in psychology, biology, neu- 
rology, anthropology, ethnology and sociology will be 
Interpreted In their relation to education. Lectures 
and class-room discussions. Open to those who have 
taken courses 1 and 2. Second term. Omitted, 1905-6. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Profcs^r Swift. Three times a week. 
Credit, S units. 

1. Introduction to Psychology: Analysis of the simpler 

phenomena of consciousness. Text-book, lectures, 
selected reading and class-room discussions. First 

2. Principles of Psychology and Psychological Method: 

Selected topics; Introduction to the method of psy- 
chological research; lectures, selected reading, class- 
room discussions and laboratory work. Open to 
those who have taken course 1. Second term. 

3. Comparative Psychology: An Introduction to the mental 

life of animals. Their instincts and habits will be 
observed and interpreted in their relation to the de- 
velopment of intelligence. Investigations and experi- 
ments in the educabllity of animals. Lectures, se- 
lected reading, class-room discussions and laboratory 
work. Open to those who have taken courses 1 
and 2. First term. Omitted, 1905-6. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor Woodward, Professor Chessin and Dr. James. 
Credit, 3 unite, unless otherwise stated. 
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Professor Chessin. 

Professor Woodward. 

Professor Woodward. 

7-8. Descriptive Geometry. Professor Chessin. 

Two lectures a wee J:. Drawing three hours a week. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Dr. James. 
Credit, S units. 

1, Descriptive Astronomy. Lectures and recitations, with 

occasional work at the observatory. Three times a 
week. 

2. Practical Astronomy. Applications of Astronomy in 

determination ol time, Latitude, Longitude and 
Azimuth. Three times a week. 
Spherical Trigonometry is carried on in connection 
with course 2. 

APPLIED MECHANICS. 

Professor Woodward. Three times a week. 
Credit, S units. 
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4. Deflection of Beams and Girders and tests In Torsion. 

5. Mechanism, Including the general theory of transmis- 

sion of energy by Gearing, Liquids, Belts, etc., with 
and without friction. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor Nipher and Mr. Pyle. 
Credit, S units. 

1. Elementary Mechanics, including the Mechanics of 

Fluids. Two lectures or recitations and two hours 
of laboratory work a week. 

2. Heat Two lectures or recitations and three hows of 

laboratory work a week. 
Optics. Two lectures or recitations and three hours of 
laboratory work a week. 

3. Electricity and Magnetism. Three lectures or recitations 

and three hours of laboratory work a week. 
4-6. Laboratory instruction In Electrical Measurements, 
Including measurement, of resistances, E. M. F. of 
batteries, the calibration of amperemeters and volt- 
meters, electrolytic measurements, magnetic deter- 
minations, heating effect of currents, electrical deter- 
minations of Joule's equivalent. Six hours a week. 

6. Introduction to the mathematical theory of Electricity 

and Magnetism, Including the theory of Potential; 
capacity of bodies; energy of electrical systems; elec- 
trometers and electrostatic voltmeters, theory of 
magnetic measurements, magnetic fields due to elec- 
tric currents, electrical Induction, theory of dynamos 
and electric motors, alternating currents, trl-phased 
systems. Three hours a week. 

7. College Physics, Including mechanics, heat and sound. 

Two lectures or recitations and two hours of labora- 
tory work a week. 
Open to all who have had Freshmen Mathematics. 
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8. College Physics; optics, electricity and magnetism. 
Two lectures or recitations and two hours of labora- 
tory work a week. 
Open to all who have had Freshmen Mathematics. 



CHEMISTRY. 

Professor Reiser, Mr. Leavitt and Mr. SteiOemann. 

Credit, S units, unless otherwise stated. 

1-2. General Descriptive Chemistry. Lectures and labora- 
tory work upon the preparation and properties of 
the more Important elements and compounds. Gen- 
eral laws and principles of chemistry. Two lectures 
and two hours of laboratory work a week. 

3. Qualitative Analysis. Systematic methods of separat- 
ing and detecting the bases and acids. Laboratory 
work. Biz hours a week. 

i. Quantitative Analysis. Methods of gravimetric and vol- 
umetric analysis. Laboratory work. Six hours a 

6-6. Organic Chemistry. Lectures upon the chemistry of 
the carbon compounds. Preparation, properties and 
transformations of typical compounds. Methods of 
determining chemical constitution; relationships be- 
tween classes of compounds. General laws and 
theories. Three hours a week. 

7-8. Laboratory Work In Organic Chemistry. Preparation 
and study of the transformations of typical com- 
pounds. Si& or twelve hours a week. 

9-10. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. 
Analysis of commercial and industrial materials and 
products. Assaying. Sanitary examinations of foods, 
water, etc. Gas analysis. Six or twelve hours a week. 

11. Laboratory work in Physical Methods. Determination 
of molecular weights by the freezing point and boil- 
ing point methods. One hour a week. Credit, 1 unit. 
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12. Chemical Seminary. Advanced workers and instructors 

meet to report upon and discuss articles In current 
chemical journals. One hour a week. Credit, J unit. 

13. Mineralogy. Crystallography and the determination 

of minerals by means of the blowpipe. Three hours 
a week. 



15-16. Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Lectures and 
laboratory work. Visits to Industrial establishments. 
Two hours a week. 0re4it, t units. 

17-18. Research work In Theoretical or Applied Chemistry. 
Investigation of some subject In pure or applied 
chemistry. Laboratory work and reading of original 
papers and memoirs. Preparation of thesis. 



Three times a week unless otherwise stated. 
Credit, 3 units, unless otherwise stated. 



1-2. Biology: A lecture and laboratory course devoted to 
the consideration of life processes as exemplified in 
the animal and plant kingdoms. Two lectures and 
four hours of laboratory work each week throughout 
the year. Open to all classes. Credit, 6 units. 

1-2. Botany: Elementary Morphology and Organography. 
Laboratory work, with supplementary lectures and 
quizzes, dealing with the form and structure of 
plants, with special reference to their life processes, 
Including ecological adaptations, and to Systematic 
Botany. 
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3 4. etiological Technique. Laboratory work In the culti- 
vation and examination of bacteria and the methods 
of histological Investigation, combined with a study 
of the principal types of plant anatomy, — specially 
adapted to the needs of students Intending to study 
medicine. 

Laboratory 

7-8. Systematic Botany. Laboratory and field work, with 
supplementary lectures, dealing with the comparative 
structure and the classification of plants. 



The close connection of the School of Botany with the 
Missouri Botanical Garden Insures to advanced students, 
some of whose work is done at the Garden, the privilege of 
using the unexcelled botanical library of that Institution, 
which comprises over 42,000 books and pamphlets, Includ- 
ing full sets of many of the most important serial publi- 
cations as well as current treatises. The plant houses at 
the Garden offer opportunity for experimental work in 
plant physiology and pathology, and these and other studies 
are facilitated by the large herbarium of the Garden, com- 
prising over 465,000 sheets of specimens, and the collection 
of living plants which at present includes over 11,000 
species or varieties represented by a considerable number 
of individuals. 



ZOdLOQY. 

Assistant Professor Abbott. 

Credit, S units, unless otherwise stated. 

1-2. Biology: A lecture and laboratory course devoted to 
the consideration of life processes as exemplified In 
the animal and plant kingdoms. Two lectures and 
four hours of laboratory work each week throughout 
the year. Open to all classes. Credit, 6 units. 
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3. Zoology: Comparative Morphology of the Invertebrates. 

A laboratory course with lectures, devoted to a study 
of the structure and relationships of a selected 
series of Invertebrate types, as an Introduction to 
the study of ZoSlogy. May be taken in connection 
with Biology 1. One lecture ana five hours of labora- 
tory work a week. 

4. Zoology: Comparative Morphology of the Vertebrates. 

Continuation of ZoSlogy 3, from the vertebrate side; 
dissection of typical chord ate a, with lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy and Phytogeny. One lecture 
and five hours of laboratory work a week. 

6. Zofilogy: Vertebrate Embryology. Laboratory work 
based on the Chick, Salamander and Pig. The de- 
velopment of the chief systems of organs la taken up 
comparatively In order to supplement the work of 
' ZoSlogy 4. One lecture and five hour* of laboratory 
work a week. Credit, 2 units. Prerequisite, Zoology 
S and 4. First term. 
Students who complete satisfactorily Zoology 5 will 
receive equivalent credit in the Medical School. 

6. Zoology: Advanced Embryology. Lectures on the prob- 

lems and theories of General Embryology, with 
especial regard to the physiological processes in- 
volved In development. The laboratory work will 
consist In a comparative study of some system of 
organs in different groups, such as the urino-genltal 
system, the development of the ear, etc., or olse In a 
repetition of some piece of original work aa a prepa- 
ration for research work. Two lectures ond one 
afternoon of laboratory work. Second term. Courses 
5 and 6 alternate with 7 and 8. 

7. Zoology: General Physiology. This course will begin 

with a series of experiments on the structure of proto- 
plasm, and Its relations to chemical and physical 
changes. Then will follow a study of the fundamental 
functions of organisms, and their reactions to all 
forms of stimuli. The Instincts and general behavior 
of animals will be studied in the laboratory by means 
of simple experiments designed to illustrate and ex- 
plain, as far as possible, the phenomena as they 
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occur in nature. Prerequisite, Zoology 3 and 4. 
First term. Two lectures and /our hours of labora- 
tory work a week. Credit, £ units. Offered lor 1905-6. 

8. Zoology: Special Physiology. Lectures on Mammalian 

Physiology, together with recitation work on Human 
Physiology, with Schenck and Giirber's "Outlines" 
as a text. In the laboratory the more Important ex- 
periments on digestion, respiration, excretion, con- 
traction of muscle, and the physiology of the blood 
and of the nervous system, will be performed. Pre- 
requisite, Zoology 3 and 4. Second term. Credit, 
3 unit*. One lecture, one recitation ana five hours 
of laboratory work a week. Students who complete 
satisfactorily Zoology E and S will receive equivalent 
credit in the Medical School. Offered for 1905-6. 

9. Bionomics. A lecture course devoted to a consideration 

of the general principles of Biology and the theory 
of Organic Evolution. A thesis on some selected 
topic to be prepared by each student. Open to all 
except Freshmen. 3 units' credit. 

aeoLoav. 

Adjunct Professor Hambach. Three times a week. 
Credit, i unit, 
1. Qeneral Course. 

2-3. Elementary and Systematic Geology. 
4-5. Palceontology. 
G. Petrography. 

DRAWING. 
Assistant Professor Holmes Smith. 

1. Freehand Drawing. The observation and analysis of 
form. Freehand drawing In outline of objects and 
groups of objects, both from the objects themselves, 
from memory, and from description. The elements 
of perspective as applied to freehand drawing. Bise 
hours a week. Credit, 2 units. 
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. The use of drawing Instruments. The construction and 
use of scales. Projection of simple solids. Single 
line lettering. Three flours a week. Credit, 1 unit. 

. Geometrical Drawing. Those problems in geometrical 
construction that are needed in descriptive geometry, 
structural drawing and machine design. Practical 
Freehand Lettering. Four hours a week. Credit, 
1 unit. 

. Machine Drawing. The making of preliminary sketches, 
with measurements, of machines and parts of ma- 
chines. Working Drawings. Tracings. Blue Print- 
ing. Isometric Drawing. Practical Freehand Letter- 
ing. 8ix hours a week. Credit, 2 units. 



TOOL THEORY AND USE— THE MECHANIC ARTS. 



1. Shop: Woodwork. The Theory and Use of Bench and 

Turning Tools. Methods of Joining, polishing and 
finishing woods. Plain, face-plate and chuck turn- 
ing. Three hours per week for one term. 

2. Shop: Construction and Ute of Patterns. Pattern 

making, molding In sand, core making, casting in 

plaster, lead and alloys. Three hours per week for 
one term. 

3. Shop: Metal Forging. Theory and Use of the Forge. 

Drawing, bending, upsetting, splitting, lead, Iron and 
steel. Welding, tempering, construction of forge 
tools, and Standard lathe tools. Three or four hours 
per week for one term. 

4. Shop: Metal Fitting. Use of Cutting Tools In the Ma- 

chine Shop. Lathes, drills, planes. Jumper, vise- 
work. Four hour* per week for one term. 

6. Shop: Metal Fitting Continued. Screw-cutting. Use 
of Universal milling machine, and construction of 
project. Six hours per day for six days immediately 
after Commencement Day. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Protestor Van Ornum and Mr. Goodwin. 

1. Elementary Surveying. The use and adjustment of all 
the ordinary surveying Instruments; land surveying; 
problems In linear surveys, In laying out railway 
curves, etc.; topographical surveying by the transit 
and stadia method, and also by the plane table. Two 
recitations and six hours field practice a week. 

2-3. Surveying in the Field. Three weeks devoted con- 
tinuously to field practice. This practice Includes the 
topographical survey or a considerable tract of ground 
with an irregular surface, for the purpose of map- 
ping it with five-foot contours, this survey being 
baaed on a system of triangnlatlon and levels which 
forma a part of the work of the survey. A hydro 
graphic survey, with locations by one of the most 
approved methods. Is made, and a railroad line Is also 
located from a contour map which ia made In the 
field, and the earth-work upon It computed. Deter- 
minations are also made by the students for latitude, 
time and azimuth, and various other special problems 
are worked out practically. For this work the class 
goes to a suitable point at a distance from the city 
the third Monday before the beginning of the college 
year. The location of these surveys, in the past few 
years, has been Hot Springs, South Dakota; Lock 
Haven, Illinois,- Powers Lake, Wisconsin; and Ar- 
cadia and Ozark, Mo. A map of this survey is drawn 
after return from the field. While St. Louis and 
vicinity offer unusual opportunities for the student 
In Civil Engineering to observe processes of manu- 
facture of engineering materials and the design and 
details of structures, still advantage is taken of this 
summer trip to visit other similar points of Interest, 
such as blast furnaces, rolling mills, Portland cement 
works, ateel works, bridges, etc., etc. 

4. Higher Surveying. Hydrographic, mining, city and 
geodetic surveying, with the mathematical principles 
involved and the practical methods of operation used 
in the field; earth-work computations, etc. Three 
hours a week. 
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6. Engineering Materials. A review of the principles of 
mechanics relating especially to the strength of ma- 
terials, both Inside and beyond their elastic limits, 
together with the description of the processes of 
manufacture and methods of testing the strength of 
materials, and a discussion of the essential proper- 
ties of the more common materials of engineering 
construction. Three hours a week. 

1. Testing Laboratory Practice. Experimental teats made 
by the students on the strength of the various kinds 
of engineering materials. Six hours a week. 

7a. Testing Laboratory Practice. Experimental teats of 
the strength of the more usual engineering materials. 
For students in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, and architecture. Three hours a week. 

8. Stresses in Framed Structures. Analytical and graphi- 
cal determinations of stresses In various styles of 
roof trusses and of highway and railway bridges for 
distributed and concentrated, fixed and moving loads. 
Three hours a week. 



10. Hydraulics. Hydrostatic and hydraulic theory, with the 

application of principles developed to the flow of' 
water through orifices, pipes, channels, etc.; the de- 
termination of water power; the measurement of 
velocities and discharge. Three hours a week. 

11. The Designing of Framed Structures. An analytical 

study of the principles Involved in the designing of 
the general and detail portions of the more common 
styles of bridges and roofs. Three hours a week. 

12. Structural Design. Work In the draughting room to ac- 

company course 11, and involving complete details. 
Also, examinations of engineering structures. Wine 
hours a week. 
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13. Water and Sewerage Systems. The collection and dis- 

tribution of potable waters, as modified by various 
conditions of supply and service. The practical de- 
signing of systems of sewerage and drainage. Meth- 
ods of sewage disposal. Water rates and special as- 
sessments. Three hours a week. 

14. Railway Engineering. Reconnaissance, preliminary and 

location surveys considered In detail; the economic 
theory of railway location; railway construction and 
maintenance of way; standards of permanent con- 
struction. Three lectures a week. 

15. Roads, Streets and Pavements. The location, drainage, 

construction and maintenance of streets and roads; 
consideration of the different paving materials In 
connection with their particular characteristics and 
their adaptability and adequacy under various con- 
ditions of service; the cost and life of pavements. 
Three lectures a week. 

16. Irrigation Engineering. The principles and practice 

involved in the design, construction and operation 
of Irrigation structures and systems; irrigation ad- 
ministration and economics. Three lectures a week. 

17. Masonry Structures, Tunneling and Explosives. The 

theory of design and the construction of foundations, 
retaining walls, dams, arches, culverts, bridge piers, 
etc., together with the study of materials involved. 
Methods of tunneling through different materials. 
The nature and use of explosives. Three hours a 
week. 

18. Contracts and Specifications. The law of contracts as 

applicable to engineering, together with typical forms 
of specifications. One hour a week. 

19. Water and Sewage Purification. A course of four weeks 

on the sanitary analysis of water and sewage in the 
Chemical laboratory, followed by a study In detail 
in the Civil Engineering department of methods and 
adequacy of different systems of water and sewage 
purification. Students Intending to elect this course 
must elect Bacteriology for the preceding term. 
Three lectures a week. 
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20. Suspension, Cantalever, Arch and Lift Bridges. Ana- 

lytical study of stresses, and principles governing the 
design and erection of these styles of structures; con- 
sideration of typical examples of such bridges. Three 
lectures a week. 

21. Steel Frame Buildings. The various systems of con- 

struction for tall office buildings analytically con- 
sidered, with the principles and details of design of 
this increasingly Important class of structures. Three 
lectures a week. 

22. Reinforced Concrete Construction, etc. Advanced work 

in Engineering Materials. The principles Involved 
in the design of structures built of steel and concrete 
in combination; the details of the most Important 
systems of such construction. Three lectures a week. 

23. Harbors, Rivers and Canals. The regimen of rivers; 

tides and tidal currents; the application of hydraulic 
and structural principles to the design, construction 
and maintenance of harbors, rivers and canals. 
Three lectures a week. 

24. Engineering Design. Draughting and design supple- 

mentary to courses 13 to 23. Engineering reports 

and projects, illne hours a week. 



MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Professor Fernald and Mr. Tose. 

1. Elements of Mechanism. The principles of mechanism, 

showing the geometrical construction and proper 
forms for rolling curves, gear teeth, cams, link work 
and trains of mechanism. Three hours a week. 
Btahl and Wood: Elements of Mechanism. 

2. Machine Design. The application of the principles In- 

volved in designing sheila, tubes, plates, machine 
frames, springs, fastenings, riveted joints, sliding 
bearings, etc. Three hours a week. 
Benjamin: Notes on Machine Design. 
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3. Machine Design. A continuation of Mechanical En- 

gineering 2. The application of the principles in- 
volved in designing Journals, pivots, etep bearings, 
ball and roller bearings, shaftings, pulleys, fly-wheels, 
belt and rope transmission. Three hours a week. 
Benjamin: Notes on Machine Design. 

4. The Steam Engine and its Accessories. Mechanism; 

condensing and non-condensing engines; simple and 
compound engines; valves and valve gearing; gov- 
ernors; foundations and bed plates; accessories; 
piping for engine and attachments. Three hours a 
week. 
Wm. Bippey: Steam Engine Theory and Practice. 

5. Drawing. Work In the drawing room, including prob- 

lems in gear construction, cam and link motions, to 
accompany Mechanical Engineering 1. Three hours 
a week. 

8. Drawing and Design. Practice In making working 
drawings of machinery and structural work. Includ- 
ing tracing and blue-printing, and followed by the 
design of simple forma of machinery. Six hours a 

T. Mechanical Laboratory and Excursions. Calibration of 
Instruments and methods of using various forms of 
brakes. Visits to manufacturing establishments. 
Three hours a week. 

8. Mechanical Laboratory and Excursions. Oil testing; 

indicator practice; valve setting. Visits to manu- 
facturing establishments. Six hours a week. 

8a. Mechanical Laboratory and Excursions for Electrical 
Engineering students. Similar to Mech. Eng. 8. 
Three hours a week. 

9. Thermodynamics. Law3 of fundamental equations; per- 

fect gases; saturated and superheated vapors; com- 
pressed air; Sow of fluids; application of thermo- 
dynamics to injectors; hot air and gas engines; 
steam engines, and refrigerating machines. Three 
hours a week. 
Pealody: Thermodynamics of the Steam Engine. 
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10. Steam Engine Design. The application of the principles 

involved in designing the various parts of steam 
* engines. Lectures. Three hours a week, first half 

11. The Steam Boiler and its Accessories. General con- 

struction; types; setting; accessories and appliances; 
care and management: Inspecting and testing; ex- 
plosions. Three hours a week, second half term. 
Parsons: Steam Boilers, 

12. Boiler and Chimney Design. The application of the 

principles involved in designing steam boilers. Lec- 
tures. Three hours a week, first half term. 

13. Heating and Ventilating. The principles of ventilating; 

amount of heat required for warming; radiating sur- 
faces; hot-water heaters; steam and hot-water sys- 
tems: exhaust and vacuum steam heating systems; 
hot air heating; electrical heaters; mechanical ven- 
tilators; systems of piping; settings and appliances; 
specifications and contracts. Three hours a week, 
first half term. 
Carpenter: Heating and Ventilating Buildings. 

14. Factory Systems. Consulting and manufacturing en- 

gineer; production; cost of production; firm; cor- 
poration; time and cost keeping; labor systems; pre- 
mium plans; specifications; contracts, etc. Lectures. 
Three hours a week, second half term. 

16. Drawing. Steam Engine Design. Work in the drawing 
room to accompany Mechanical Engineering 10. Nine 
hours a week. 

16. Drawing. Boiler and Chimney Design. Work In draw- 

ing room to accompany Mechanical Engineering 12. 
Three hours a week. 

17. Mechanical Laboratory and Excursions. Use of throt- 

tling and separating calorimeters; practice In hand- 
ling and caring for boilers; boiler testing. Visits 
to power plants and pumping stations. Six hours a 
week. 
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18. Mechanical Laboratory and Excursions. Practice In 
handling and caring for engines; condenser testing; 
steam and gas engine testing; pump testing. Visits 
to power plants and pumping stations. Three hours 



29. Hydraulic Motors. Work derived from moving vanes, 
revolving vanes and revolving tube a. Overshot, 
breast and undershot wheels; Impulse wheels; tur- 
bines; theory of turbines, both reaction and Impulse, 
together with design. Two hours a week, first half 

iderriman: A Treatise on Hydraulics. 

21. Locomotive Engineering. Train resistances, traffic ob- 
ligations; road bed and alignment; tractive power; 
construction of flre-box, smoke-box, etc.; design and 
location of cylinders; driving wheels, frame, springs 
and equalizers; tender and tank capacities; signal 
systems; water and coaling stations; testing depart- 
ment. Lectures. Three hours a week, second half 



ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Professor Langsdorf. 

1. General introduction to the tbeory of electrical machin- 

ery. Lectures, recitations and problems on the laws 
of the magnetic circuit. Characteristics of direct 
current generators and motors. Three hours a week. 

2. Continuation of course 1. Design, construction and 

management of generators and motors. Introduction 
to the theory of alternating currents. Three hours a 
week. 

3. Laboratory work involving the calibration of ammeters, 

voltmeters, and wattmeters, and the determination 
of the characteristics of series, shunt and compound 
wound generators and motors. Six hours a week. 
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3a. Laboratory work similar to that of course 3, for stu- 
dents in Mechanical and Chemical Engineering. 
Three hours a week. 

4. Advanced course In the theory and design of electrical 

machinery, the subject being treated in much greater 
detail than is possible in courses 1 and 2. Three 
hours a week. 

5. Continuation of course 4. Theory of alternators, trans- 

formers, Induction and synchronous motors, and the 
rotary converter. Three hours a week. 

6. Work in drawing room to accompany course 4. Detail 

design of a specified generator or motor. Six hours 

7. Work in drawing room to accompany course 6. Design 

of some specified type of alternating current machin- 
ery. Three hours a week. 



10. Lectures, recitations and problems on systems of elec- 

tric 11 gn ting, and the transmission of power; Incan- 
descent and arc lighting; calculation of distributing 
net-works. Three hours a week. 

11. Lectures and recitations on street railway working. The 

central station, feeder system, track and rolling 
stock; heavy electric railroads. Three hours a week, 
second half of term. 

12. The preparation of estimates and specifications for 

engineering installations, such as central stations, 
factory and omce-bulldlng plants; conducted in the 
form of conferences. Two hours a week, second 
half of term. 

13. The preparation of a thesis on some subject connected 

with the work of the department, and consisting of 
the complete investigation of some existing Installa- 
tion, the design and construction of some kind of 
electrical machine or Instrument, or of an original 
research. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor Mann, Mr. McOoodwin and Mr. Spiering 

la. Analytical stud; of the architecture of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome; mainly the two 
latter. Sophomores, /Irtt term. One illustrated lec- 
ture per week. Drawing three hours a week. 

Protestor Mann. 

lb. Analytical study of the architecture of the Renaissance. 
Classic revivals of the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. Sophomores, second term. One illustrated 
lecture per week. Drawing three hours a week. 

Professor Mann. 

lc. Analytical study of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages. Christian architecture of Rome and Byzantium 
and influences from these localities on the later Ro- 
manesque architecture. The origin and development 
of pointed architecture. Juniors, first term. One 
illustrated lecture per week. Drawing three hours 
a week. Professor Mann. 

Id. Analytical study of contemporary architecture. Archi- 
tects and their works; present day influences and 
tendencies. Seniors, first term. One illustrated lec- 
ture a week. Professor Mann. 

2a. Elementary Design. Study of the principles of design, 
as applied to simple architectural compositions, Illus- 
trating the use of various architectural elements. 
Instruction in the rendering of architectural subjects. 
Sophomores, first term. Fifteen hours a week, 

Mr. McOoodwin. 

2b and 2c. Design: A continuation of the work outlined 
for the first term of the Sophomore Year (2a), ap- 
plied to somewhat more advanced problems. Sopho- 
mores, second term. Eight hours. Juniors, first 
term. Twelve hours a week. Mr, McQoodwin. 
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2d and 2e. Advanced Design: A continuation and develop- 
ment of 2b and 2c. Problems in original design re- 
quiring from four to sis weeks for completion; also 
frequent eight-hour sketch problems. Juniors, second 
term. Eighteen hours. Seniors, first term. Thirty 
hours a week. Professor Mann. 

3a, 3b, 3c and 3d. Freehand drawing from the antique and 
from the draped model. Sophomores, first and second 
terms, and Juniors, first and second terms. Four 
hours a week. Professor Mann. 



4a and 4b. Building Construction. Constructive details, 
methods and materials. Preparation by the students 
of a full set of working drawings of some small 
building. Juniors, first and second terms. One illus- 
trated lecture each week. Three hours' drawing. 

Mr. McQoodwin. 

5a and Eb. Elements of Architecture. Consideration of 
the influence of construction, utility and beauty 
upon the character and form of the decorative 
details of architecture. Systematic study of various 
types of different details and motives. Sophomores, 
first and second terms. One illustrated lecture a 
week. Mr. McQoodwin. 

Ec and 6d. Theory of Design. Principles of architectural 
composition In plan and elevation. Utilitarian and 
esthetic considerations. Character, scale and pro- 
portion. Requirements of special classes of build- 
ings, Discussion and exercise In the analysis of a 
programme. Juniors, first and second terms. One 
lecture a week. Professor Mann. 

Ga. Shades and Shadows and Stereotomy. Special prob- 
lems In the application of principles of geometry to 
the tracing of shades and shadows in architectural 
forms. The tools and methods used in cutting stone. 
The making and marking of patterns, setting plans, 
etc.; the solution of some of the more difficult geo- 
metrical problems that commonly recur In stone cut- 
ting. Sophomores, second term. One lecture; three 
hours' drawing each week. Mr. McQoodwin. 
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6b. Perspective. Principles of perspective applied to archi- 
tectural subjects. The practical manipulation of per- 
spective drawings. Juniors, prat term. One lecture; 

three hours' drawing each week. Mr. McQooAwin. 

Ta and Tb. Water color drawing, with especial reference 
to conventional and sketch rendering of architectural 
subjects. Juniors, first and second terms. Three hours 
first and second terms. Professor Mann. 

8. Building Sanitation. Sanitary aspects of ventilation. 
Building drainage; plumbing methods and materials; 
plumbing fixtures. Disposal of sewage on country 
places. Juniors, second part of second term. One 
lecture a week. Professor Mann. 



10a. Specifications and Contracts. Analysis of the usual 
forms of building contracts. Study of cases at law 
hinging upon usual contract clauses. Specification 
writing. Specifications as part of the contract 
Seniors, first term. One lecture a week. 

Professor Mann. 

10b. Practice of Architecture. The general relations and 
responsibilities of the architect. A discussion of gen- 
eral problems which the young architect first meets 
when entering Independent practice. Seniors, second 
term. One lecture a week. Professor Mann. 

11. Thesis. An extended problem in design, accompanied 
by structural drawings, technical descriptions and 
specifications. Seniors, second term. Thirty hours 
a week. The Faculty at large. 

12a and 12b. Summer Work. Preparation in the summer 
vacation between the Sophomore and Junior and the 
Junior and Senior years of a certain number of ac- 
ceptable sketches or measured drawings In accord- 
ance with a program Issued at the end of each year, 
or, at the choice of the student, not less than six 
weeks' work In an architect's office the first summer 
or eight weeks the second summer. 
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COLLEGE COURSES IN THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

In addition to the above, the following courses given in 
the Medical Department of the University are open to 
students in the College, and will be credited towards a 
medical degree for those students who enter the Medical 
College later. 

ANATOMY. 

* Anatomy is taught mainly in the laboratories and extends 
throughout the first four semesters. 
The courses are arranged as follows: — 

a. Introductory lectures on the vertebrate type accompanied 

by dissection of the dog-fish; lectures on the loco- 
motory apparatus with demonstrations of selected 
Joints and muscle groups. One hour a week in the 
first semester. Prof. Terry. 

b. Practical Anatomy: Dissection of the muscles, Joints and 

peripheral nerves. Six hours a week from October 
16th to January 14th. 

Dr. Blair, Dr. Voughlin and assistants. 

c. Osteology: Study of the skeleton accompanies Course B, 

the members of the class spending 6 to 8 hours a 
week in modeling the bones in clay. Dr. Blair. 

d. Histology: Cell, epithelial, connective and nerve tissues; 

the minute anatomy of bones, muscle and joint 

structures. Two hours a week In the first semester. 
Prof. Terry. 

e. Vertebrate Embryology: Study of the ovum, maturation, 

cleavage, gastrulation, germ layers, development of 
bone, joints, spinal cord and nerves. Three hours a 
week In first semester. Prof. Terry. 

f. Practical Anatomy: Dissection of the limbs, chest and 

abdomen. This is carried out according to a schedule, 
a definite amount of work being given for each day 
and the students all working upon the same region 
at one time. Examination at the end of the week. 
Twel.ve hours a week from January 16th to May 12th. 
Dr. Blair, Dr. Coughlin and assistants. 
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g. Organology: Tula course, accompanying Anatomy f, deals 
with the structure and development of the vegetative 
organs. Fresh material from the slaughter-house, 
corrosions and wax reconstructions are employed In 
teaching the subject Six hours In the second 
semester. Prof. Terry. 

h. Nervous System and Sense Organs: The dissection of the 
head and neck and the study of the ■ development 
macroscopic and fine structure of the brain, cord and 
sense organs are carried on during the third semester. 
Six hours a week. Prof. Terry and assistants. 

i. Applied Anatomy: Three hours a week in the fourth 
semester, dealing with the application of anatomy 
.In the practice of medicine. Prof. Tapper. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

a. Physiology of the Cell: One lecture a week; second 



6. Physiology of the Blood, of Muscle, Nerve, Spinal Cord 
and Peripheral Nerves, Automonlc Nervous System, 
Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, Metabolism, 
Excretion, Animal Heat, Central Nervous System 
and Special Senses: Three lectures, conferences 
or demonstrations, and three hours laboratory work 
each week; third and fourth semesters. 
The class Is divided Into five sections, each section 
being required to spend one afternoon a week in 
the laboratory. The apparatus used is that designed 
by Professor W. T. Porter of Harvard. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

f. Lectures on Bacteriology. One hour in fourth semester. 

Prof. Tiedemann. 

g. Laboratory course in Bacteriology. Four hours In fourth 

semester. Prof. Tiedemann and Dr. Mills. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 

The course In Hygiene and Sanitary Science i; 
to bring clearly and concisely before the student those fun- 
damental hygienic principles which enable the physician 
to Intelligently combat disease-producing conditions Id the 
individual patient and his surroundings, or in communi- 
ties at large. The course is conducted by a series of lec- 
tures and explanatory quizzes, supplemented, wherever 
possible, by illustrations and the exhibition of the various 
apparatus used In sanitary work. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE. 



Symptoms and Treatment of Poisoning, 4 lectures; Micro- 
scopy of Blood Stains, Hair, etc., 2 lectures by Prof. 
Budgett; Abortions, Diagnosis of Recent Labor, Rape, 
etc., 4 lectures by Prof. Schwarz; Legal Aspects of 
Insanity, Injuries to the Nervous System, Alcoholism, 
Sunstroke, etc., 3 lectures by Prof. Fry; Legal As- 
pects of Traumatism and Surgical Injuries, 2 lec- 
tures by Prof. TuhoUke; Post-mortem Examinations, 
2 lectures by Prof. Tiedemann; Medical Jurispru- 
dence, 12 to 15 lectures by Prof. Naget. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 

Candidates for admission to the College and School 
of Engineering and Architecture will present them- 
selves for enrollment or examination on Monday, June 
12, 1905, in University Hall, at 9 o'clock a. m. Candi- 
dates who cannot be present in June may present them- 
selves on Tuesday, September 26th. 

Students may enter either on certificate or by exam- 
ination. 

Entrance on Certificate. 

Graduates of certain schools will be admitted without 
examination, provided they bring certificates from the 
principal that they have met the requirements as printed 
below. These schools have been inspected and examined 
by a representative of the Faculty and placed upon the 
approved list Additions will be made to this list as 
rapidly as schools apply for such recognition and are 
found to be qualified. 

Candidates for admission presenting certificates signed 
by the principals .of the following schools will be ad- 
mitted without examination to the Freshman Class of 
the College: — 

Smith Academy, St. Louis. 

Mary Institute, St. Louis. 

Hosmer Hall, St. Louis. 

Central High School, St. Louis. 

City High School, Carthage, Mo. 

Kirkwood High School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Joseph High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, Mo. 

High School, Springfield, Mo. 

Blees Military Academy, Macon, Mo. 

High School, Moherly, Mo. 

Atlantic High School, Atlantic, Iowa. 

City High School, Burlington, Iowa. 

Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Plattsmonth High School, Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Township High School, Evanston, III. 

Township High School, Joliet, 111. 

East St. Louis High School, East St. Louis, 111. 

High School, Alton, 111. 

Evansville High School, Evansville, Ind. 

High School, Hannibal, Mo. 

High School, Carthage, Mo. 

High School, Fort Smith, Ark. 

High School, Taylorville, 111. 

High School, Bement, 111. 

Candidates for admission presenting certificates signed 
by the principals of the following schools will he ad- 
mitted without examination to the Freshman Class of 
the School of Engineering and Architecture: — 

Smith Academy, St. Louis. 

Central High School, St. Louis. 

Manual Training School, St. Louis. 

Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Township High School, Evanston, 111. 

Township High School, Joliet, 111. 

High School, East St Louis, III. 

High School, Cairo, HI. 
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High School, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Blees Military Academy, Macon, Mo. 

High School, Kirk wood, Mo. 

High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 

High School, Atlantic, Iowa. 

High School, Plattsmouth, Neb. 

High School, Evansville, ind. 

High School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

High School, Springfield, Mo. 

High School, Moberly, Mo. 

High School, Carthage, Mo. 

High School, Alton, 111. 

High School, Trenton, Mo. 

High School, Ottumwa, Iowa. ■ 

Township High School, Murphysboro, 111. 

High School, Burlington, la. 

High School, Fort Smith, Ark. 

High School, Hannibal, Mo. 

High School, Taylorville, 111. 

High School, Bement, 111. 

Examination foe Admission to the College. 

Candidates not presenting certificateB of admission 
are required to pass a written examination. This ex- 
amination will cover sixteen nnitsf; thirteen of theie 
are required, and three are optional, as follows : — 

(a) Eequired: — 

1. English, 3 units. 

a. Mathematics (Algebra, through quadratics; Plane 
Geometry), 3 units. 

3. Latin, 3 units. 

4. FVencA or German or Greek, 2 units. 

e year's work at not leas than four forty 
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5. History (Ancient, or Mediaeval and Modern, or 
English or American), 1 unit 

6. Science (Physics or Chemistry or Biology or Botany 
or Zoology or Physiology), 1 unit 

(b) Optional (3 units to be offered from this list) : — 

1. %Latin (advanced), 1 unit 

2. ioreetc (advanced), 1 unit 

3. science (additional), 1 unit, 

4. History (additional), 1 unit. 
6. Civics and Economics, 1 unit. 

6. Solid Geometry, 1 unit. 

7. Plane Trigonometry, 1 unit 



Examination fob Admission to the School of 
Engineering and Architecture. 

Candidates not presenting certificates of admission 
are required to pass a written examination. This ex- 
amination vill cover fifteen units; twelve of these are 
required and three are elective. A "unit" is defined 
on page 89 in a foot-note. 



(a) Eequired:- 



1. Mathematics (Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry), 

2. English, 3 unite. 

3. Freneft, German, or Latin, 2 unite. 

4. Physics or Chemistry, 1 unit. 

5. History, 2 units. 
Total, 12 unite. 

S Candidates presenting Greek muat present 3 units In order to 
er Greek 1 In the College courses. 
ICand dates presenting Latin must present the 1 units In order 
to take Latin 1 In the College courses. 

Where "conditions" do not exceed 2 units, candidates may be 
admitted, making up "conditions" subsequently as may bo 
arranged. 
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(b) Elective (3 units to be offered from this list) : — 

1. Biology, 1 unit. 

2. Zoology, 1 unit. 

3. Botany, 1 unit. 

4. Physiology, 1 unit. 

5. Advanced French or German [the same language as 
offered under (a)], 1 unit 

S. Civics and Economics, 1 unit. - 

7. Chemistry or Physics, 1 unit 

8. Drawing, 1 unit 

The examination will occupy two days and will be 
entirely in writing. 

Candidates for admission to the Undergraduate De- 
partment may, at their option, take the entire examina- 
tion at one time; or they may divide it between two 
years, or between June and September of the same year, 
provided they are prepared at the first examination in 
not less than four of the subjects named in the require- 
ments for admission. 

All candidates for admission are required to furnish 
testimonials of good moral character, and students from 
other collegiate institutions, who expect to enter in ad- 
vance of the Freshman Class, are required to present 
certificates of honorable dismissal. 

ENGLISH. 

1. Grammar. A knowledge of technical terminology and 
of syntax — such essentials as may be found In Reed and 
Kellogg's Higher Lessons In English. 

2. Rhetoric antt Composition. The ability to write cor- 
rect, clear and coherent English; a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of capitalization, punctuation, sentence structure, and 
paragraphing. Satisfactory text-books are such as Hill's 
Foundations of Rhetoric (Harper's), and Herrick and Da- 
mon's Composition and Rhetoric. 
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3. Literature. The careful study of certain masterpieces; 
the reading of a number of assigned books. The candi- 
date will be expected to have a definite knowledge of the 
subject-matter, an understanding of the literary form and 
the structure of the works suggested, together with a 
knowledge of the biography of the authors and some notion 
of the literary periods In which they lived. Particularly 
should the candidate be able to express a sensible opinion 
concerning any book which he has read. Books assigned 
for "reading" should be taken up with the aim of getting 
clearly in mind the style and the main features of the 
subject-matter, such as the plot, incidents and characters. 

For candidates who present themselves in the year 1305-6, 
no definite assignments In literature are made; the follow- 
ing are suggested; — 

(a) For careful study: Shakespere's Macbeth; Milton's 
1 j 'Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus and I-iycfdas; Burke's Speech 
on Conciliation with America; and Macaulay'a Essays on 
Milton and Addison. 

(b) For reading: Shakespere's Merchant of Venice and 
Julius Csesar; the Sir Roger de Coverley papers in The 
Spectator; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe; Carlyle's Essay on 
Burns; Tennyson's Princess; Lowell's Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal; and Eliot's Silas Mariner. 

Of candidates arriving in the years 190S-7, 1907-8, and 
1908-9, preparation will be required upon the following 
books: — 

(a) For careful study: Shakespere's Julius Cesar; Mil- 
ton's L'Atlegro, II Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas; Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation with America; Macaulay'a Essay on 
Addison and Life of Johnson. 

(b) For reading: Shakespere's Merchant of Venice and 
Macbeth; the Sir Roger de Coverley papers in The Spec- 
tator; Irving's Life of Goldsmith; Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe and Lady of the Lake; Tennyson's 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and Passing of 
Arthur; Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfat; and Eliot's Silas 
Mariner. 

Suitable text-books on English literature are such as 
those by Painter (Sibley & Co.), Pancoast (Holt), or Scud- 
der (Globe Co.); and on American literature, those by 
Matthews (Am. Bk. Co.); Pancoast, Painter or Abernethy 
(Maynard, Merrill 4 Co.). 
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The examinations for entrance will consist largely of 
written work on subjects relating to the books assigned for 
reading, but questions may be asked on grammar, on 
rhetoric, and on the works assigned for "careful study." 
The ability to write good, .simple English is absolutely 
essential. 

Candidates are urged to read widely In the recognized 
English Classics instead of limiting their reading to the 
rew selections studied in the class-room. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary Algebra, to which the student should have 
given at least one and a half years of study, covers the 
text of modern books on Algebra as far as quadratics, the 
latter included. In the course of this work literal equations 
should be Introduced, and general formulae established and 
discussed. The factoring of most value Is thai which is 
done by Inspection, and the least common multiple should 
generally be determined by Inspection. Special stress should 
not be given to negative exponents. Imaginary quantities, 
or discussions of zero and infinity. It is always well to 
teach the binominal theorem with positive Integral ex- 
ponents, and arithmetical and geometrical progressions. If 
possible, pupils should see that an equation involving both 
x and y may represent a straight line or a curve In a 
plane, and some practice should be had in drawing graphs. 
This may involve a few short lectures. 

In Geometry any good text-book may be followed, and at 
least one year and a half should be allowed for Plane and 
Solid Geometry. Numerous original demonstrations should 
be required, and problems in construction should be fre- 
quent, executed with care and accurate workmanship. 
Pupils should have practice In varying the forms of figures 
used for demonstration. In Solid Geometry models should 
be used freely, In order to make clear the difference be- 
tween figures in space and figures in a plane. Pupils should 
have abundant practice In computing areas and volumes 
connected with prisms, pyramids, cones and spheres. 

In plane trigonometry the candidate must be familiar 
with the trigonometric functions both as ratios and geo- 
metrical lines connected with a circle of radius unity. He 
must be able to write readily the numerical values of all 
functions of such angles as 30°, 45°, 60°, 136°, etc., with 
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their proper signs. He must be able to derive formulae (or 

the sine and cosine of the sum and difference of two angles, 
of double angles, half angles, etc. He must he familiar with 
the theory and use of common logarithms of numbers and 
of trigonometric functions, and be able to solve plane tri- 
angles, deriving the necessary formulae, using such mathe- 
matical tables as may be given him. 

LATIN. 

Candidates are examined as follows: — 

I. (a) Latin Grammar. The Inflections; the simpler 
rules for composition and derivation of words, syntax of 
cases and verbs; structure of sentences in general, with 
particular regard to relative and conditional sentences, in- 
direct discourse, and the subjunctive; so much prosody as 
relates to versification, versification in general, and the 
dactylic hexameter. 

(b) Latin Composition. Translation Into Latin of de- 
tached sentences and easy continuous prose based on Caesar 
and Cicero. The examination will assume that the student 
has devoted the equivalent of one hour a week to Latin 
Composition. The student will be expected to mark 
quantities. 

II. Casar. Any four books of Cesar's Gallic War, prefer- 
ably the first four. 

III. Cicero. Any six orations from the following list, 
preferably the first six: The four orations against Catiline, 
Arch las, the Manlllan Law, Marcellus, Rosclus, Mllo, 
Sestlus, Ligarlus, the fourteenth Philippic. A passage for 
sight translation will form part of the paper. 

IV. Virgil. The first six books of the Aeneld. Transla- 
tion at sight. 

The first three of these papers will be required of all 
candidates for admission. Candidates who intend to con- 
tinue'Latin In the College must present all four. 

GREEK. 

I. (a) Greek Grammar. The Inflections of nouns and 
verbs; the principles of the syntax of nouns and of verbs; 
the structure of sentences In general, with particular re- 
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gard to relative and conditional sentences, and to Indirect 
discourse; versification so far as applied to the dactylic 
hexameter. 

(b) Greek Prose Composition: Consisting principally of 
detached sentences to test the candidate's knowledge of 
grammatical constructions. 

The examination In Grammar and Prose Composition 
will be based on the first two books of Xenophon's Anabasis. 

II. Xenopbon: The first four books of the Anabasis. 



I. (a), (b) and II. will be required of all candidates 
presenting Greek for admission. Candidates who Intend to 
take Greek Course I., must present III. In addition. 

Ball's "The Essentials of Greek" or White's "First Greek 
Book" is recommended as a preparation for the Anabasis. 

In Greek Prose Composition, Jones' "Greek Prose Compo- 
sition" or Woodruff's "Greek Prose Composition," first 40 
exercises, Is suggested. 

GERMAN. 

The aim of a two years' High School course such as will 
satisfy the entrance requirements in German to this Uni- 
versity should be to give the student a thorough knowledge 
of the essentials of German grammar and facility in read' 
Ing modern prose and poetry. The work should comprise: — 

1. In the First Year: Careful drill In pronunciation; dic- 
tation; drill in the rudiments of grammar, 1. e., the in- 
flections of noun, pronoun and verb; the use of prepositions, 
and the simplest rules of syntax; simple exercises in 
conversation; and the reading of from 75 to 100 pages of 
graduated texts, either from a reader or from editions of 
easy texts. 

2. In the Second Year: A thorough review of the first 
year's work In grammar, supplemented by numerous exer- 
cises in translating from English into German; a further 
study of syntax; conversation, based upon the texts read; 
practice in the translation into German of easy variations 
upon the matter read, and also in the offhand reproduction. 
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sometimes orally and sometimes In writing, of the substance 
of selected passages; and the reading of from 150 to 200 
pages of literature in the form of easy stories, plays, and 
historical sketches. 

Toe pupil may best satisfy the requirement in grammar 
by the study of a simplified or condensed presentation such 
as that contained in Vos's "Essentials of German," which 
may in the second year be supplemented from other 
sources; those in translation from German into English 
by the close reading of some of the following texts: Wiede- 
mann, Bibllsche Geschlchten; next a collection of fairy 
tales, and, in addition, some of the following list: Zschokke, 
"Der eerbrochene Krug," Allen and Batt, Eaay German 
Stories; Schuecking, "Die drei Prefer;" Stlfter, "Das Heide- 
dorf," short stories by Baumbach, Seldel, Storm, Hey Be; 
short plays, as: Wlchert, "An der Majorsecke," Wllhelral, 
"Elner muss helraten." For historical reading one of the 
short sketches by Freytag, e. g., Aus dem Jahrhundert 
"Frledricha des Grossen," is recommended. 

Examination in Advanced Gebxan for entrance to the 
School of Engineering; Candidates offering advanced Ger- 
man are expected to show, in addition to the above require- 
ments, the ability to read with reasonable facility scientific 
German prose of a moderately difficult kind. This ability 
may be acquired by the careful perusal of "Scientific" Ger- 
man readers or of German text-books on Physics, Chemistry 
and Engineering. 



The usual two years' course in preparatory schools which 
will enable the student to satisfy the entrance require- 
ments In this department should give the student a thor- 
ough knowledge of the elements of French grammar and a 
facility In reading easy modern French prose at sight 
1. During the first year, the work should comprise: — 
A careful drill In pronunciation, the rudiments of gram- 
mar; regular and common Irregular verbs; the ready use 
of personal pronouns, elementary rules of syntax; abundant 
exercises in grammar, the reading of from 100 to 150 pages 
of easy French, and writing French from dictation. 
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2. During the second year the work should comprise 
from 250 to 300 pages of easy modern French prow (stories, 
plays and historical sketches). Frequent memorising of a 
few lines of French (prose or poetry) and conversation 
exercises on texts thus committed to memory; dictation; 
continued drill on the rudiments of grammar (adjectives, 
pronouns. Irregular verbs, use of tenses, ate). 

As a mere suggestion the attention of teachers Is called 
to the following texts as suitable for first and second year 

students: — 

Bruno's "Le Tour de la Francs"; Angler's "Le Voyage ds 
M. Lerrlchon"; Malot's "Sans famille"; About'a "Le rol des 
Montagnes"; Dumas' "La Tullpe Noire"; Sandeau's "M'elle 
de la Selgliere"; La Brete, "Mon oncle et mon core"; 
Thiers' "La Campagne de Waterloo"; George Band's "La 
Mare au dlsble"; Jules Vera* (novels); Merlmee's 
"Colombia." 

Examination in Advanced Fbknoh for entrance to the 
School of Engineering: Candidates offering advanced 
French are expected to show, In addition to the above 
requirements, the ability to read with reasonable facility 
scientific French prose of a moderately difficult kind. This 
ability may be acquired by the careful perusal of "Scien- 
tific" French readers or of French text-books on Physics, 
Chemistry and Engineering. 



inits, any two of 

In history ability to interpret facts is of more Importance 
than knowledge of mere details. The causes of events 
should be traced out and the significance of periods of his- 
tory studied. 
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PHYSICS. 

Students offering Physics for entrance must be familiar 
with the more important phenomena, and with the prin- 
ciples Involved in their explanation. 

They must be prepared to work simple numerical prob- 
lems upon the laws of falling bodies; levers; upon the simple 
pendulum; upon phenomena of liquids and gases, including 
the determination of pressures; upon the density of solids 
and liquids by means of the principle of Archimedes; upon 
specific heats, and heats of fusion and vaporization; upon 
the relations involved In Ohm's law'; in sound, and the 
principle of resonance in organ pipes; upon refraction and 
reflection and the size and position of vitual and real 
images due to mirrors and lenses. The student should also 
be familiar with the use of the vernier and with the metric 

CHEMISTRY. 

Students offering Chemistry must have had laboratory 
work as well as class-room instruction. They must be 
acquainted with the methods of preparation, and the chief 
physical and chemical properties of the more Important 
nonmetalllc and metallic elements, such as oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, copper, mercury, 
silver, aluminum, lead, tin, iron, manganese and chromium. 
They should be familiar with the chief compounds of these, 
elements. They should have a knowledge of the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere, of the nature of flames, of adds, 
bases, salts, of oxidation and reduction. They should under- 
stand the laws of combining proportion by weight and 
volume, also the laws of gas volumes (Boyle and Charles), 
and they should be able to make simple calculations involv- 
ing these laws. More Importance is attached to a practical 
acquaintance with chemical substance In the laboratory and 
to experimental verification of the quantitative laws of 
chemistry than to a knowledge of theories, such as the 
atomic and molecular hypotheses, theories of valence and 
structure, electrolytic dissociation, etc. 

The laboratory and class-room work should be similar in 
scope to that given in Hessler ft Smith's Essentials of 
Chemistry. 
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BIOLOGICAL, SCIENCES. 

Candidates offering credits In the Biological Sciences are 
expected to hare devoted one full school Tear to the sub- 
ject offered, with a minimum of three periods a week of 
laboratory work and two of recitations. Laboratory note- 
books and drawings must be submitted, Indorsed by the 
teacher, as the record of the student's own observation a. 

The examination will be divided Into two parts: (a) a 
written test on general questions, and (b) a laboratory 
examination designed to test his practical knowledge and 
powers of observation. 

BOTANY. 

The candidate offering Botany as an entrance require- 
ment must have had a full year's work in botany, two- 
thirds of which should be genuine laboratory work This 
work should Include a detailed stud; of types from all the 
chief divisions of the plant kingdom and should comprise 
the fundamental principles of plant morphology and the 
general laws of plant physiology. 

In addition to these there should be sufficient knowledge 
of the methods of classification of the flowering plants to 
enable the candidate to make intelligent use of an analytical 
key, such as Gray's Manual of Botany. The work Indicated 
above should be eminently practical In its nature, and the 
candidate must satisfy the examiner that his knowledge has 
been gained by actual Investigation of the plant forms In 
the laboratory, supplemented by explanatory text or lec- 

BIOLOGY. 

One-half year of Botany together with half a year of 
either Zoology or Physiology. 

in general the requirements are the same as those for the 
separate subjects except that tbey are less extensive in each 
one. In Botany the equivalent of Coulter's "Plant Studies" 
or Bergen's "Foundations of Botany" will be required. It 
must also be shown that the knowledge of plants has been 
acquired from actual contact with the forms in the labora- 
tory. In this laboratory work the candidate should have 
made personal use of the compound microscope. 
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If Zoology la offered tor the second hall unit, at least four 
types must have been dissected In detail by the student him- 
self. These should include an Annelid, a Mollusc, an An- 
thropod, and an Echinoderm or a Vertebrate. In addition, 
the student should have studied individually or else by 
demonstration Paramecium, Vortlcella and Hydra. 

In case Physiology is offered, the equivalent of Cotton's 
Physiology, with additional laboratory work, will be re- 
quired. Especial emphasis should be laid on the physical 
and chemical principles underlying physiological phe- 
nomena, and the laboratory work should be so directed as 
to bring out such principles. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Candidates offering Zoology as an entrance subject are 
expected (a) to have made careful and detailed study of at 
least ten morphological "types," Including a representative 
from each of the following groups: Protozoa (Amreba, 
Paramecium, Vortlcella), Forifera, Ccelenterata, Mollusca 
and Vertebrata (two forms); (b) to be familiar with the 
general principles and phenomena of animal biology as they 
are presented In Jordan and Kellog'a "Animal Life"; (c) to 
have supplemented the laboratory work by field trips, and 
to have some first hand knowledge of the habits and life 
conditions of common animals. 

Much less value Is attached to minute knowledge of 
structure or of names than to ability in correct observation 
and careful record. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Martin's "Human Body" (extended course) (or Stew- 
art's Physiology) is recommended as a text-book. The 
laboratory work should be of such a nature as to employ 
the pupils' knowledge of the facts and processes of chem- 
istry and physics In the explanation of physiological phe- 
nomena. While an understanding of the more important 
and general facts of anatomy is expected, the mere acqui- 
sition of technical names Is considered of secondary im- 
portance. Under no circumstances is the work in Hygiene 
and Elementary Physiology done In the grammar school 
to be considered sufficient to offer for entrance credit, nor 
Is a period of time less than one full year adequate to 
cover the ground. 
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CIVICS AND ECONOMICS. 

la) In Civics the candidate should have studied the or- 
ganization of the village, city, township or county, and 
State government under which he has lived; the consti- 
tution of the United States and the operation of the gov- 
ernment under the constitution; the election or appoint- 
ment of and duties of public officers, the division of func- 
tions between National, State and Local Governments, the 
constitutional guarantees of the liberty of the citizen; a 
general knowledge of the origin of our political Institutions, 
especially their connection with the English government. 

(b) Economics. The nature of demand and supply, value 
and price under free competition and under monopoly, rent 
and diminishing returns, interest, profits, wages, the in- 
crease of capital and of the supply of labor, conditions 
affecting the efficiency of labor and of Industry, Inter- 
national trade and protective tariffs, the elementary prin- 
ciples concerning money, credit, banking, bimetallism, and 
taxation. Laughlln's Political Economy and Flake's Civil 
Government will serve to show the scope of the work 
required. 

DRAWING. 

Elementary Geometrical Drawing: Problems up to and 
Including straight lines tangent to circles. 

Orthographic Projection: The projection of simple solids 
upon three planes at right angles with each other. 

Lettering: Simple single-line freehand lettering. 

In both geometrical drawing, orthographic projection and 
lettering, greater value is placed upon clear, accurate work, 
finished In pencil, than upon work elaborately finished in 
ink. Candidates must also give evidence of a knowledge of 
the proper care of instruments. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF STUDIES IN THE 
COLLEGE. 



FRESHMAN TEAR. 
■Prescribed Studies. 



English, Courses 1 and 2. 
German, Courses 1 and 2; or 
French, Courses 1 and 2. 

Elective Studies. 

In addition to the prescribed studies, every Freshman la 
required to take each term elective studies amounting to 
three full courses. 

The following courses are open to Freshmen during the 
year 1905-6: 

Elementary Greek. 

Greek, 1, 2. 

Latin, 1, 2. 

English, 1, 2. 

German, 1, 2. 

French, 1, 2. 

History, 3, 4. 

Mathematics, 1, 2, 3. 

Drawing, 1, 2. 

Physics, 1. 

Chemistry, 1, 2. 

Biology, 1, 2. 

Botany, 1, 2. 

Zoology, 1, 2. 
A Freshman who Is qualified to take a higher course In 
any study named above may do so, with the permission of 
the Instructor in the course and the Dean of the College. 

•The figures Indicate the numbera Of the Courses ot Inatruc- 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

The prescribed work of the Sophomore Year consists of:— 

English, courses 3, 4, and eight elective courses, or sn 

equivalent amount of courses and partial c 

JUNIOR YEAR. 



SENIOR YEAR. 
Ten courses, all elective, are required in the Senior Year. 

COURSES FOB THOSE EXPECTING TO 
BECOME TEACHERS. 

Students intending to become teachers are advised to 
take the following courses in Pedagogy and Psychology, 
which have been specially arranged to meet their' 
needs: — 



The following groups of studies have been outlined by 
the various departments to meet the needs of students 
who wish to become teachers of special subjects in sec- 
ondary schools: — 

GFree*.' 

Greek, 30 credits, of which 12 shall be courses 12, IE. 
Latin, 15 credits, of which 3 shall be course 13. 
It is recommended also that the candidate shall have 
taken Latin 5. 
History of Art, course 1. 
History of Greece. 
History of Rome. 
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Latin: 

Latin, 36 credits, of which 10 shall be courses 5, : 

14, 14a and 15. 
Greek, 15 credits, of which 3 shall be Greek 13. 
History of Art, course 1. 
History of Greece or Home. 

English : 

English courses. 4, 11, 14, 23, 24, 27, 28, 30 and 32. 
History, 3, 3a and 4. 



Those intending to teach German should present as a 
minimum prerequisite for entering the literary and 
philological courses, courses 1-4. These students will 
thus begin their undergraduate work with course 6. 
continuing in order through course 9. Those who 
speak the language may omit 7a and S or 8a, substi- 
tuting for the two one advanced course beyond the 
minimum requirement given above. At least three 
of the advanced courses must be taken, and fonr If 
7a or 8 Is omitted. 

French: 

French, courses 7-14. 
History, 3 and 4. 
German, 1 and 2. 
Greek, 13. 
History of Art, 1 and 2. 

A student should also have an elementary knowledge 
in Latin. 

History: 

History, courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

With these should be combined some work in Eco- 
nomics or Modern Languages. 

Mathematics: 

Mathematics, 1, 2a, 2b, 3, 4 and 5. 
Astronomy, 1. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 
Physics, 1. 
Drawing, 2. 
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Physic*: 

Courses 7 and 8, followed by 4 and 5. 
Mathematics, 1-5. 

Chem-Mry: 

Chemistry- 80 units. 
Physics, IS units. 
Biology, 16 units. 
Mathematics, 18 units. 

Botany: 

Botany, 18 units. 
Zoology, 9 units. 
Physics, 6 units. 
Chemistry, 6 units. 

Zoology: 

Zoology. 24 units 
Botany, 9 units. 
Chemistry, 9 units. 
Physics, 9 units. 



REGULATIONS REGARDING CHOICE OF 
STUDIES. 

Every student ia required to give notice in writing to 
the Dean of the College on or before the first day of each 
term of his choice of studies for that term. 

Changes may be made only by permission of the Dean 
upon consultation with the Board of Advisers, to whom 
application must be made in writing, with a full state- 
ment of reasons. 

No student ia allowed to elect any course for which his 
previous training has not fully prepared him. 

No student ia allowed to elect more than the equiva- 
lent of five full courses, whoae record falls below B in 
any course; nor more than six courses at any time with- 
out special permission from the Faculty. 
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No Freshman may elect more than five courses during 
the first term, except those who are making up entrance 
conditions by courses taken in the College. 

Candidates for degrees on the unclassified list are not 
allowed to elect more than the equivalent of six courses 
in any one term. 

COMMITTEE ON COURSES. 

A standing Committee of five members is appointed 
annually by the Chancellor from the Faculty. TMb 
Committee passes upon all courses before they are 
recognized as courses of instruction for the degree of 
A. B., decides whether or not a course shall be given, 
and after consultation with the instructor how much 
credit shall be given for it. All action of this Commit- 
tee is, however, subject to the approval of the Faculty. 

The following constitute the Committee on Courses 
for the year 1904-5 : — 

Professors Keiser (Chairman), Heller, Van Ornum, 
Hall and Swift. 

The Committee on Courses, with the Dean, also con- 
stitutes a Board of Advisers to guide students .in the 
selection of courses of study. 



DEFINITION OF A COURSE AND REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR GRADUATION. 

In the reckoning of students' credits for graduation 
the unit of credit shall be either one hour of lecture or 
recitation a week for one term, or two hours of labora- 
tory work a week for one term. It is assumed that each 
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hour of recitation or lecture shall involve approximately 
two hours of preparation, and each two hours of labora- 
tory one hour of preparation on the part of the average 
student. 

In cases where laboratory work done under the super- 
vision of an instructor does not require outside prepara- 
tion, three hours shall be the equivalent of the unit of 
credit. 

The normal course in the College shall be reckoned 
as equivalent to three units of credit, but this shall not 
be so construed as to prevent instructors from giving 
courses of one, two, three or more units per week, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Committee on Courses. 

Until commencement of 1905, the number of units 
required foT graduation shall be 114 or 38 courses; after 
1905, the number of units required shall be 120 or 40 
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ARRANGEMENT OF STUDIES IN THE SCHOOL 
OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

The Courses of Study are seven in number : — 
I. Civil Engineering. 
II. Mechanical Engineering. 

III. Electrical Engineering. 

IV. Chemical Engineering. 
V. Architecture. 

VI. Architectural Engineering. 
VII. Science and Literature. 

It will be seen farther on that the branches studied 
during the Freshman Year are the same for all the 
Courses. This is because they are the foundation studies 
upon which all technical and professional matters are 
based. The same command of mathematics, analytical 
and graphical; the same mastery of the principles of 
mechanics which underlie all engineering; the same 
knowledge of the elements of physics and chemistry; 
the same graphic skill; and the same facility in the use 
of English and in reading European technical books and 
journals; — is required whatever may be the ultimate 
choice in the line of study. It is therefore possible for 
a student to defer a decision as to the Course of Study 
he will finally take till the Sophomore or even the Junior 
Year. Some branches are common to all engineering 
students every year. 
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The arrangement of studies in the several Courses of 
Study varies from time to time as need arises. Nearly 
all the subjects for each Course are prescribed ; there is 
no choice except as indicated. For the year 1905-6 
they are given on the following pages : — 

I. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The instruction offered by the Department of Civil 
Engineering has been designed for the purpose of giving 
to the student that fundamental training in general and 
technical education which will best serve him in his sub- 
sequent professional career as a Civil Engineer. , 

The work of the student during the firat years of his 
course is in the natural sciences, mathematics, foreign 
languages, etc., but the later years of the course are 
mainly devoted to professional branches which are of 
general usefulness to the Civil Engineer in whatever 
particular branch his practice may develop. It is felt 
to be the first essential that this training should be as 
broad, thorough and deep as is possible. While such 
studies are primarily technical and theoretical, each 
principle is illustrated by some standard method of 
practice; the purpose being to unite the principles of 
sound theory with those of good practice as far as is 
practicable in the technical college. This advantage 
may be greatly increased by the student taking a position 
in a Civil Engineer's office or in connection with some 
engineering work during his long vacations. 

However, the range of Civil Engineering is so broad 
that no one can expect to become an expert in all its 
branches. This fact is recognized in the Department by 
providing a system of elective?, in their senior year, 
which enables the students to select some of their 
studies, while obtaining the general technical training 
already described. For example, if a student desires to 
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fit himself particularly for that special branch of Civil 
Engineering termed Railway Engineering, advanced 
courses are offered in this line; if he prefers to become 
a Bridge Engineer, an advanced course in bridge design 
is offered; if he wishes to fit himself for the position of 
Sanitary Engineer (now -of rapidly increasing impor- 
tance in this country), he may choose the courses in 
water and sewage purification; if he chooses to become 
an Hydraulic Engineer, he may continue his course in 
hydraulics by the study of harbors, rivers, and canals; 
should he prefer to become a Geodetic Engineer, he 
may elect advanced work in astronomy; if he should 
desire to fit himself particularly for the duties of a 
Municipal Engineer, he would choose the course on 
streets, roads, and pavements in addition to those 
courses of required studies bearing also directly upon 
this line of practice; should his inclination be toward 
the life of the Irrigation Engineer, he would have the 
option of the course in irrigation engineering; if he 
wishes to fit himself to be a Consulting Architectural 
Engineer he would take the lectures on the design of 
the steel framework of buildings and on composite con- 
struction, etc. In short, while the general technical 
training of the Civil Engineering student is funda- 
mental and essential, such opportunity for differentia- 
tion is offered as is practicable, to meet as far as is pos- 
sible the demands for the Civil Engineer specializing in 
practice. It should also be said that as the student 
advances in his course a constantly increasing opportu- 
nity is given to develop his individual capacity, inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness (by more and more 
merging work done by the instructor for absorption by 
the student, into work by the student under the super- 
vision and guidance of the professor), which finds its 
culmination in his graduation thesis; thus constituting 
a training that will make him more efficient than if he 
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should be graduated with his individual capabilities less 

developed. 

It is further believed that the Civil Engineer cannot 
attain his full measure of usefulness if his college course 
has been too narrow and technical; hence each year of 
his course contains some studies that are, to a greater or 
less extent, broadening in their character. Partly with 
this in view, such studies are introduced (in the later 
years) as contracts and specifications, which give the 
student some acquaintance with the principles of juris- 
prudence; and economics, which give him an enlarged 
view of transportation, and nf many industrial prob- 
lems of the present day. Opportunity is thus offered 
the student to develop a knowledge and interest in those 
commercial and" administrative affairs, with which his 
professional duties in after life are so often intimately 
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COUBSE OF STUDY IN CIVIL ENGINEEBING. 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 
TOST 'JTfflM. 





Hours per 




s 




week. 




n 


















•3 


Subjects. 


|| 


II 

3 


Coarse. 


s. 




fl 






English Composition . 


3 




English 1 


50 


Elementary "l 










German 1 one only 


3 




German 1 


53 


Elementary [ required 








French J 






French 1 


56 


Higher Algebra . . . 


3 




Mathematics 1 


M 


Plane Trigonometry 
General Chemistry . . 


2 




Mathematics 2a 


64 


2 


3 


Chemistry 1 


6? 


Free-hand Drawing . . 




6 


Drawing 1 


71 


Instrumental Drawing 










and Lettering . . . 




3 


Drawing 2 


72 


Wood-working . . . 




8 


Shopl 


72 


8 


ECOSD 


TEBH. 






Forme of Prose ■ . . 


8 




English 2 


50 


Elementary "i 










German 1 one only 


3 




German 2 


53 


Elementary j required 








French J 






French 2 


56 


Higher Algebra con- 










1 




Mathematics 2b 


65 


Analytical Geometry . 


3 




Mathematics 8 


65 


Elementary Physics . 


2 


2 


Physics 1 


66 


General Chemistry . . 


2 


3 


Chemistry 2 


67 


Geometrical Drawing 










and Lettering . ■ . 




4 


Drawings 


72 


Pattern Work and Mold- 










ing 




8 


Shop 2 


72 
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STUDIES IN THE SCHOOL OF INGINXERINQ. 

SOPHOMORE TEAR. 



Subjects. 


?! 
ji 




Conrae. 


■a 

t ■ 
I! 


German con- -| 

tinned I one only 
French con- f "required 

tinned J 
Differential Calculus *. 
Descriptive Geometry . 
Heat and Optics . . . 
Qualitative Analysis . 
Mechanical Drawing 

and Lettering . . • 
Forging and Machine 


3 

3 

2 
3 
1 


2 
3 

4 

6 
8 


German 3 

French 3 
Mathematics 4 
Mathematics 7 
Physics 2 i 
Chemistry 3 

Drawing 4 

Shop 3 


64 

56 
66 

65 
66 
67 

72 

72 



SRCOHI1 TBBH. 



Elementary Surveying 

Integral Calculus 

Descriptive Geometry 
and Stereotomy 

Statics and Stress 

Electricity and Magnet- 
ism .... 

Machine Work 
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JUNIOR YEAR. 





Hours per 
week. 


- 


* 


Subjects. 


a 

El 

KM 


si 
il 

r 


f 


Higher Surveying . . 
Topographical Drawing 
Engineering Materials . 
Testing Laboratory . . 
Electrical Machinery . 
Statics and Kinetics 
Electrical Measure- 


3 

8 

3 
3 


9 
6 

8 


Civ. Eng. 4 
Civ. Eng. 5 
Civ. Eng. 6 
Civ. Eng: 7 
Elec. Eng. 1 
Mechanics 2 

Physics 4 


73 
74 
74 
74 
79 
65 

60 


SEOOKD TEBM. 


Framed Structures ■ . . 
Structural Drawing . . 

Steam Engine . . . 
Deflection and Ellipse 

Practical Astronomy . 


3 

3 
8 

3 
3 


9 


Civ. Eng. 8 
Civ. Eng. 9 
Civ. Eng. 10 
Mech. Eng. 4 

Mechanics 3 
Astronomy 2 


74 
74 
.74 
77 

66 
05 
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STUDIES IN THE SCHOOL OT 



SENIOR TEAR. 





Hoars per 
week. 


Course. 


S 


Subjects. 


a 

si 

p 


if 




Framed Structures . . 
Structural Design . . 
Water and Sewerage 

Kinematics, etc. . . . 
Engineering Economics 
'Elective (one to be 

(a) Railway Engi- 
neering .... 

(b) Roads, Streets 
and Pavements . 

(c) Irrigation Engi- 
neering .... 

(d) Geodesy . . . 

(e) Mathematical 

Theory of Elec- 
tricity and Mag- 
netism . . . 

(() Bacteriology . . 

(g) U. S. Constitution 


s 

3 

3 
3 

S 


9 


Civ. Eng. 11 
Civ. Eng. 12 

Civ. Eng. 13 
Mechanics 4 
Economics 9 

Civ. Eng. 14 

Civ. Eug. 15 

Civ. Eng. 16 
Astronomy 3 

Physics 6 
Botany 3 
History 13 


78 
78 

78 

m 

60 

78 

78 

78 
65 

67 
69 
61 
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SENIOR YEAR— Continued. 

SECOND TERM. 





Hour 










week. 


Course. 


g 


Subjects. 


j] 


If 

IS 


■c 


Masonry Structures . ■ 


3 




Civ. Eng. 17 


75 


Contracts and Specifi- 












I 




Civ. Eng. 18 


75 


Engineering Design . 




9 


Civ. Eng. 24 


78 








Civ. Eng. 25 


78 


Dynamics, etc. . . . 
•RlectivB (two to be 


3 




Mechanics 5 


86 




S 








(a) Water and Sew- 










age Purification 






Civ. Eng. 19 


75 


(b) Suspension, Can- 










tale ver, Arch and 










Lift Bridges . . 






Civ. Eng. 20 


76 


(c) Steel Frame 










Buildings . . . 






Civ. Eng. 21 


76 


(d) Reinlorced Con- 










crete, etc. . . 






Civ. Eng, 22 


78 


(e) Harbors, Rivers 










and Canals • . 






Civ. Eng. 23 


76 


(I) Hydraulic Motors 










and Locomotive 






Mech. Eng. 20 


79 


Engineering . . 






and 21 




(g) Tranaportation, 






Economics 10 


60 


(h) Geology ■ . . 






Geology I 


71 
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EQUIPMENT IN CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

General Equipment. — During the Freshman and 
Sophomore years students have the advantages of the 
libraries and other apparatus of the several departments 
in which their courses are given. For the shop-work the 
students make use of the excellent equipment of the 
Manual Training School. 

Library, Models, and Drawings. — Besides the Univer- 
sity Library for general reference, there is a well- 
selected department library accessible to students which 
they consult freely on assigned topics. There is also a 
large assortment of drawings of the most interesting 
engineering and architectural structures at home and 
abroad. Many photographs and blue-prints have been 
collected, illustrating all the more common styles of 
bridges with their details. The civil engineering mu- 
seum contains a considerable collection of models and 
views of important public works of this and foreign 
countries, extensive exhibits illustrating the manufac- 
ture and properties of engineering materials, etc. 

Surveying Instruments. — The equipment includes 
four transits for ordinary field work, one altazimuth 
instrument for triangulation and astronomical work 
reading to ten seconds of arc on both horizontal and 
vertical circles, three engineers' levels, two needle com- 
passes, one sextant, one plane table, one precise level and 
rods, and all the necessary accompanying apparatus for 
field and office work, such as stadia rods, level rods, 
stadia slide rules, chains, tapes, signals, protractors, 
parallel rules, etc. There is also a complete mining 
transit, adapted to the use of the stadia, which may be 
used for topographical work if required. 

The Testing Laboratory. — The facilities in the testing 
laboratory are very complete. In the laboratory of en- 
gineering materials, a floor space of about 2,500 square 
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feet is occupied by the following appliances: Two 
Biehle universal testing machines with a capacity of 
100,000 lbs. and 30,000 lbs. respectively, both having 
extension columns to accommodate long test specimens ; 
a new Riehle automatic and autographic testing ma- 
chine of 200,000 lbs. capacity; a beam-testing machine, 
with a capacity of 100,000 lbs. on a length of 24 feet; 
two beam-testing machines with a capacity of 6,000 lbs. 
on a length of 5 feet, with micrometer deflection 
measuring apparatus; a column-testing machine with 
capacity of 1,000,000 lbs. on a length of 36 feet or less; 
a 60,000 inch-pound torsion machine; an abrasion ma- 
chine; one ten-horse-power motor; a hydraulic pump; 
extensometerB reading to ten-thousandths of an inch, 
and extensometerB measuring strains with less pre- 
cision; and all the gauges, scales and other extensive 
apparatus necessary for thorough equipment. In the 
cement laboratory there are machines of the Fairbanks, 
the Riehle, and the Olsen types; a Riehle screw press 
and a Boehme hammer, for standardizing the making 
of briquettes ; boiling and steaming apparatus for accel- 
eration tests ; a Le Chatelier specific gravity apparatus ; 
a temperature apparatus; a volumenometer; a Biehle- 
Vicat apparatus; a large assortment of briquette molds; 
concrete molds, sieves, stamps and other appliances 
necessary to complete the working equipment. 



II. THE COURSE IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 



The object of the course in Mechanical Engineering 
is to prepare the student to investigate and solve the 
problems which may present themselves in his chosen 
profession. 
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For the first two years the work of the student is the 
same in all of the engineering departments. These two 
years include, besides the more general subjects, the 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, and various forms of 
shop-work, necessary for a clear understanding of the 
special work of the department. 

During the third and fourth years the work is largely 
of a technical character. It is, however, intended to 
keep the courses sufficiently broad to enable the graduate 
to enter any desired field of mechanical engineering. 

The recitation work of a strictly professional nature 
begins in the third year with a study of mechanism, the 
construction of gear teeth, cams, etc. At the same time 
the student takes machine design, studying the design 
and proportions of various machines used in manu- 
facturing. 

In connection with these courses he also considers 
the strength of materials which are used for construc- 
tion. The study of the steam engine is also begun in 
the third year. 

In the fourth year the steam engine and boiler are 
both considered, together with methods of design and 



Courses are also given in therm o- dynamics, heating 
and ventilating, factory systems, hydraulic motors, and 
locomotive engineering. 

The afternoon hours throughout the last two years 
are devoted largely to drawing, to accompany the courses 
in design, and to experimental work in the laboratory. 
TMb latter work includes engine, boiler, and pump 
testing, together with many other forms of experimental 
work and investigation. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
FRESHMAN TEAR. 





Hours per 








week. 


Course, 


£ 


Subjects. 


a 


b 
il 


I 




is 
r 




£ 


English Composition . 


3 




English 1 


50 


Elementary ■) 










German 1 one only 


3 




German 1 


53 


Elementary [required 








French J 






French I 


58 


Higher Algebra 


3 




Mathematics 1 


64 


Plane Trigonometry . 
General Chemistry . . 


2 




Mathematics 2a 


64 






Chemistry 1 


67 


Free-hand Drawing 




6 


Drawing 1 


71 


Inatrumental Drawing 










and Lettering . ■ . 






Drawing 2 


72 


Wood-working . . . 






Shopl 





SECOND TEHM. 



Forms ot Prone . . . 
Elementary "] 
German 1 one only 


3 




English 2 


50 


8 




German 2 


53 


Elem en tary [required 








French J 






French 2 




Higher Algebra con- 












1 




Mathematics 2t 


65 


Analytical Geometry . 


3 




Mathematics 3 


65 


Elementary Physics . 


2 


2 


Physics 1 




General Chemistry . . 


2 


3 


Chemistry 2 


67 


Geometrical Drawing 










and Lettering . . . 




4 


Drawing 3 


72 


Pattern Work and 














3 


Shop 2 


72 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR. 



SECOND TERM. 



Elementary Surveying 
Integral Calculus . . 
Descriptive Geometry 

and Stereotomy . . 
Statics and Stress . . 
Electricity and Magnet- 



ism 



Machine Wo A* 



VACATION WOBK. 



work during Commencement week and t] 
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JUNIOR YEAR. 

I1EHT TEEM. 



si 



I! 



1 



Mechanism . . 
Machine Design . 
Drawing .... 
Laboratory and Excur- 

Electrical Machinery . 
Engineering Materials . 
Testing Materials . . 
Torsion and Statics . . 
Electrical Measure- 
ments 



Mech- Eng. 1 
Mech. Eng. 2 
Mech. Eng. 6 

Mech. Eng. 7 
Elec. Eng. 1 
Civ. Eng. 6 
Civ. Eng. 7a 

Mechanics 2 

Physics 4-6 



SECOND TEBM. 



Machine Design . . 
Steam Engine . ■ . 
Drawing and Design 
Laboratory and Ex- 



Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Laboratory . 
Deflection and Ellipse 

of Stress . ■ . 
Hydraulics . . . 



Mech. Eng. 3 
Mech. Eng. 4 
Mech. Eng. fi 

Mech. Eng. 8 
Elec. Eng. 2 
Elec. Eng. 3a 

Mechanics 3 
Civ. Eng. 10 
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r ENGINEERING. 



SENIOR YEAR. 



FIEBT TERM. 





Hoars per 
week. 


Course. 


• 


Sabjecta. 




II 
a 


1 

5 


Thermo -dynamics . . 
'Steam Engine Designs 
"Steam Boilers . . . 

Laboratory and Eictir- 

Economies fer Engi- 

Elective (one to be 

(a) Electrical Trans- 

(b) Mathematical 
Theory o( Electric- 
ity and Magnetism 


3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

8 



6 


Mech. Eng. 9 
Mech. Eng. 10 
Mech. Eng. 11 
Mech. Eng. 15 

Mech. Eng. 17 

Economics 9 
Mechanics 4 

Elec. Eng. 10 
Phyaica 6 


77 
78 
78 
78 

78 

60 
66 

80 
66 



'First halt term only. "Second halt t 
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SENIOR YEAR— Continued. 





Hours per 
week. 


Course. 


! 


Subjects. 


gj 

|I 


11 


g 

I.. 


'Boiler and Chimney 

'Heating and Ventilat- 

"Factory Systems . . 

Laboratory and Excar- 

•Hydraulic Motors . . 
* 'Locomotive Engi- 

Elective (one to be 

(a) Economics lor 
Engineers . . . 

(b) Composite Con- 
struction .... 

(c) Industrial and 
Engineering Chom- 


s 

8 

3 

2 
3 

8 

2 
1 

3 


3 
8 

8 


Mech. Eng. 12 

Mech. Eng. 13 
Mech. Eng. 14 
Mech. Eng. IS 

Mech. Eng. 18 
Mech. Eng. 20 

Mech. Eng. 21 
Mech. Eng. 19 
Mechanics 5 
Elec. Eng. 12 
Civ. Eng. 18 

Economics 10 
Civ. Eng. 22 

Chemistry 15-16 


78 

78 
76 
78 

79 

79 

79 
79 
66 
80 
79 

60 
76 

68 



"First halt term only. "Second half t 
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EQUIPMENT IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Library and Drawings. — Students have access to a 
modern and carefully selected technical library and to 
a number of the best technical journals which are kept 
bound and up to date. In addition to the library the 
department has also a number of drawings and blue- 
prints illustrating modern methodB of designing and 
constructing engines, boilers and machines of different 
kinds. Special attention has been given in the selection 
of the drawings to thoBe which refer to steam engineer- 
ing, engine and boiler work, and heating and ventilat- 
ing. Among these are a number of working drawings 
of the machinery of Bhips for the United States Navy. 
Photographs, cuts and catalogues are kept on hand for 
reference. 

For a generous supply of photographs, suitably 
framed and labeled, the department is indebted to the 
following firms: — 

Allis- Chalmers Company. 

Alphons Custodis Construction Company. 

American Locomotive Company. 

Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Blake Manufacturing Company. 

Dean Steam Pump Company. 

Ferracute Manufacturing Company. 

General Electric Company. 

Goulds Manufacturing Company. 

Hooven, Owens, Eentschler Company. 

Knowles Steam Pump Works. 

Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company. 

Leechen & Sons Rope Company. 

Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 

Band Drill Company. 

Sogers Locomotive WorkB. 
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Weber Gas Engine Company. 

Westinghouse Machine Company. 

Williams Tool Company. 

Worthington, Henry B. 

Laboratory. — The following equipment has been 
transferred from the Twenty-seventh street site to the 
new engineering laboratory : A small vertical engine, a 
6x13 slide valve engine, a 5*4x10 Buckeye engine, a 6 
and 11x10 Ideal cross-compound automatic engine, 
equipped with an Alden dynamometer and Worthington 
condenser and pump, simple and duplex steam pumps, 
apparatus for testing lubricants, and the supply of in- 
dicators, calorimeters, tanks, gauges, meters, and other 
incidental equipment. 

In addition to the above the following have been pur- 
chased for the new laboratory : 8, 12, 7x12 Fairbanks- 
Morse compound duplex pump, a 15 H. P. Otto gasoline 
engine, a 16 H. P. Weber gas engine and suction gas 
producer, a 10 H. P. Webber dynamometer, a 10 H. P. 
Mather hydraulic dynamometer, a Golden oil and bear- 
ing testing dynamometer, a Wheeler condenser and 
pump, an Alden dynamometer of 125 H. P. capacity, 
and small apparatus and instruments necessary to make 
the contemplated experimental work of the laboratory 
complete. 

The Wheeler condenser and 125 H. P. Alden dyna- 
mometer, mentioned above, are to be used in connection 
with a new 10 and 18x30 tandem compound Corliss en- 
gine, generously donated by the Fulton Iron Works 
Company of St. Louis. 

Acknowledgment is also made of the donation of a 
working model of a Cameron steam pump by the Cam- 
eron Steam Pump Company of New York, a Rochester 
automatic lubricator by Green, Tweede & Co. of New 
York, and a sample board of ropes by A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Company. 
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Much of the experimental work of the department, 
particularly in the line of boiler testing, care and oper- 
ation of boilers and engines, and investigations in heat- 
ing and ventilating, will be carried on in connection with 
the central heating and lighting plant of the University. 

Shop. — As has been the custom for many years, the 
instruction in wood work, pattern making, moulding, 
forge and machine work will for the present be carried 
on at the shops of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School. For convenience in the manufacture of special 
apparatus, and for repairs in the engineering labora- 
tories, a small shop has been installed in the east end 
of the laboratory building. The equipment of the iron 
working shop consists of the following: A Prentice 
engine lathe, a Pratt & Whitney tool makers' lathe, a 
small planer, a Slate sensitive drill, a Cincinnati uni- 
versal milling machine, upright and bench grinders, 
and an equipment of small tools. The wood working 
shop contains a Hall & Brown jointer, a Hall & Brown 
band saw, an Oliver universal saw bench, and the corre- 
sponding small tool outfit. 

The department is indebted to the Norton Emery Wheel 
Company of Worcester, Mass., for the donation of the 
upright and bench grinders, and to the White Power and 
Speed Regulator Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., for one of their White speed regulators. 

in. COURSE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
The Course in Electrical Engineering is designed to 
fit the student to deal with the problems that arise in 
the practice of his profession, involving the application 
of electricity in the arts. It is characterized chiefly by 
the attention paid to mathematics and the mathematical 
sciences, such as physics and the theory of electricity. 
The controlling idea is to give the student a thorough 
training in the basic principles of the subject and to 
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develop the spirit of investigation, rather than to 
acquaint him with an elaborate mass of facta and fig- 
ures, in the belief that the coarse is too short for an; 
purpose not directly conducing to the acquirement of 
a sound theoretical knowledge; all reliable authorities 
are agreed that the latter is the best foundation upon 
which to build the subsequently acquired superstructure 
of practical information. 

All branches of engineering are based primarily upon 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and mechanics, and 
these subjects are, therefore, thoroughly treated in prep- 
aration for the work of this Department The study 
of electricity is not begun until the middle of the second 
year of the course; at that time the elementary phenom- 
ena are explained, and from then on the subject is devel- 
oped by an extended course of lectures, recitations, and 
laboratory experiments. From the middle of the third 
year until the end of the fourth, the work in the elec- 
trical laboratory involves the experimental study of the 
properties of electrical apparatus and appliances, and, 
therefore, incidentally the practical management and 
testing of modern types of direct and alternating cur- 
rent machinery and instruments. 

An important part of the work of the senior year is 
the preparation of a thesis dealing with some phase of 
the work which the student has been pursuing, and 
whose thoroughness is taken as a measure of the fitness 
of the candidate for the degree. 

The location of the University in a manufacturing 
district affords exceptional opportunities to students for 
the observation and study of modern engineering instal- 
lations. Inspection trips to many places of interest, 
made possible by the courtesy of owners and officers of 
industrial works, form a regular part of the course of 
instruction. They are made under the supervision of 
an instructor. 
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COURSE OP STUDY IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
FRESHMAN YEAR. 

I'lfiST TEEM. 





Hours per 




! 




week. 








g 


2 


Subject*. 


if 


f! 


Coarse. 


!. 




I 3 


¥ 




1* 


English Composition . 


3 




English I 


60 


Elementary 1 










German 1 one only 


3 




German 1 


63 


Elementary [required 








French J 


3 




French 1 


66 


Higher Algebra . . . 


3 




Mathematics 1 


64 


Plane Trigonometry . 
General Chemistry . . 


2 




Mathematics 2t 


64 


2 


8 


Chemistry 1 


67 


Freehand Drawing 




e 


Drawing 1 


71 


Instrumental Drawing 










and Lettering . . . 




» 


Drawing 2 


72 


Wood-working • . . 




3 


Shopl 


72 



SECOND TERM. 



Forma ol Prose . . . 


3 




English 2 


60 


Elementary -i 










German [one only 


8 




German 2 


6S 


Elementary [required 














French 2 




Higher Algebra con- 










1 




Mathematics 2t 


66 


Analytical Geometry 


8 




Mathematics 3 


B6 


Elementary Physics 






Physics 1 




General Chemistry . . 


2 


3 


Chemistry 2 


67 


Geometrical Drawing 










and Lettering . . . 




4 


Drawing 3 


72 


Pattern Work and 










Molding .... 




3 


Shop 2 


72 
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SOPHOHORB YEAR. 

FIB8T TEEM. 





Hodtb per 
week. 


Coarse. 


£ 


Subjects. 


a 

S« 

■5-3 

,3 


o 

If 

1 


i 

I 1 


German eon-"| 

tinned ! one only 
French con- f required 

tinned J 
Differential Calculus . 
Descriptive Geometry . 
Heat and Optica . . . 
Qualitative Analysis 
Mechanical Drawing 

and Lettering . . , 


8 

3 
2 

3 
1 


2 

3 
i 

6 
8 


German 3 

French 3 
Mathematics 4 
Mathematics 7 
Physics 2 
Chemistry 3 

Drawing 4 
Shop 3 


54 

56 
66 
66 
66 
67 

72 

72 



SECOND TBBM. 



Elementary Surveying 

Integral Oalculns . . 

Descriptive Geometry 
and Btereotomy . ■ 

Statics and Stress . . 

Electricity and Magnet- 
ism . . . . , 

Machine Work* . 



VACATION W0BK. 



n addition to the shop work named above, students In Elec- 
" Engineering will take six days of six hours each In shop- 
-i following. 



work during Commencement week and t 
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JUNIOR YEAR. 



FIRST TEBM. 



■ Subject!. 


£3 

fl 


1 


Course. 


I* 


Electrical Machinery . 
Mechanism .... 
Machine Design . . . 
Mechanical Drawing . 
Mechanical Laboratory 
Engineering Materials . 
Torsion and Statics . . 
Electrical Measure- 
Testing Laboratory . . 


3 

3 
8 

8 
3 


3 
8 

6 

3 


Else. Eng. 1 
Mech. Eng. 1 
Mech. Eng. 2 
Mech. Eng. S 
Mech. Eng. 7 
Civ. Eng. 6 
Mechanics 2 

Physics 4, 5 
Civ. Eng. 7a 


79 
76 
76 
77 
77 
74 
65 

66 
74 



SECOND TEEM. 



Electrical Machinery . 
Electrical Laboratory . 
Machine Design . . 
Steam Engine . . 
Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanical Laboratory 
Hydraulics .... 
Deflections and Ellipse 
of Stress .... 



Elec. Eng. 2 
Elec. Eng. 3 
Mech. Eng. 3 
Mech. Eng. 4 
Mech. Eng. 6 
Mech. Eng. 8a 
Civ. Eng. 10 

Mechanics 3 
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SENIOR YEAR. 





Hoars per 


Course. 


i 


Subject!. 


1 


ll 


It 


Electrical Machinery . 
Electrical Design, 

Electrical Labosiitory . 
Electric Lighting and 
Trail emission of 

Mathematical Theory 
of Electricity and 
Magnetism .... 

Kinematics .... 

Economics ol Engineer- 


3 

8 

8 

8 

8 


6 

9 


Elec. Eng. 4 

Elec. Eng. 6 
Elec. Eng. 8 

Elec. Eng. 10 

Physicse 

Mechanics 4 

Economics 9 


80 

80 
80 

80 

66 
66 

60 



SECOND TERM, 



Electrical Machinery . 3 Elec. Eng. 5 

Electrical Design, 

Drawing . . . 
Electrical Laboratory . 6 Elec. Eng. 9 

'Electric Lighting and 

Transmission of 

Power 3 Elec. Eng. 14 

TElectric Railways . . 3 Elec. Eng. 11 

t Engineering Projects . 2 Elec. Eng. 12 

Contracts end Speciflca- 

•Hydraulic Motors . . 

Dynamics 

Economics of Engineer- 
ing 

Thesis _ 

■First balC of term only. fBecond halt of t 
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APPLIANCES IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

The electrical laboratory ie now permanently located 
in the Cupples' Engineering Laboratory, and occupies 
a floor space of, approximately, 2,400 square feet The 
various machines that make up the equipment are 
mounted on a series of parallel platforms, raised about 
15 inches above the floor level, and substantially built 
of heavy timber bolted to concrete foundations. In this 
way the machines may be grouped in pairs in a variety 
of ways, thus allowing great flexibility of arrangement. 

The laboratory is supplied with electrical power for 
operating the experimental generators and motors, from 
the central power plant of the University, the current 
thus received being two-phased at 60 cycles and 600 
volts. Direct current at 125 volts is supplied by a motor- 
generator set consisting of a 50 H. P. induction motor 
and a 30 kw. D. C. generator. 

The machines for strictly experimental work include 
a considerable variety of types, as follows : One 15 kw., 
125-volt "compound generator; one 121^ kw., 125-volt 
compound generator j one 6 H. P., 500-volt series motor ; 
one 6 kw. 250-volt balancer set; one 2 H. P., 125-volt 
shunt motor; one 1 kw., 125-volt compound generator; 
two 1.85 H. P. automobile motors; one 15 kw., two, 
three and six-phase revolving field alternator; one 10 
kw., one, two and three-phase rotary converter; one 
5 H. P. three-phase induction motor; one 5 H. F. sin- 
gle-phase induction motor; two Sy^ kw., air-cooled 
transformers ; two 10 kw., oil-cooled transformers, de- 
signed for two to three-phase transformation; several 
smaller machines built by students for thesis work ; and 
the necessary comnlement of rheostats, dynamometers 
and other accessories. 

For ordinary measurements there are thirty-five in- 
struments of several types, including ammeters, volt- 
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meters and wattmeters of various ranges. In addition 
there is an excellent set of standards for calibration and 
precise measurements, including the following instru- 
ments: A potentiometer with a range from 0.0001 to 
150 volts; a Weston semi-portable laboratory standard 
voltmeter; a corresponding millivoltmeter provided with 
a shunt dot for current measurements; two Weston' 
combination A. C. and D. C. wattmeters, with multi- 
pliers; one Weston combination A. C. and D. C. volt- 
meter, with multiplier; an accurate Wheatetone bridge; 
two Beichsanstalt resistance standards of 1.0 and 0.1 
ohms, respectively; three current-carrying resistance 
standards of 0.1 ohm, 0.001 ohm, and 0.0001 ohm resist- 
ance, respectively, the latter having a capacity of 1000 
amperes; two Siemens' dynamometers of different 
ranges; and one electrostatic voltmeter of the Kelvin 
multicellular type. It is intended to add other stand- 
ards and instruments from time to time, but in the 
meantime a number of standards belonging to the De- 
partment of Physics are available for certain special 
kinds of work. 

Lecture and designing-room work are greatly facili- 



tated by the possession of a considerable amount of ma- 
terial donated by exhibitors at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. There is an interesting collection of high- 
potential Locke insulators ; a complete multiplex light- 
ning-arrester installation for a 16,000-volt line; several 
types of arc lamps; a street railway controller; samples 
of transformer coils, armature windings, core punch- 
ing* and storage battery parts ; and a considerable num- 
ber of photographs and drawings of electrical installa- 
tions and apparatus. 

The department library contains nearly all of the 
standard texts and complete files of many of the best 
electrical journals of this and foreign countries. Cata- 
logues and bulletins of all the large manufacturing 
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companies axe kept up to date. Additions to the library 
are constantly being made, and the back numbers of 
those files at present incomplete are being added as 
rapidly as they can be obtained. 

IV. CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

A graded course of instruction extending through 
four years is offered to students in Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering. The instruction in Chemistry is 
given by means of lectures and laboratory work and each 
student is assigned a desk for his sole use, and is allowed 
to supplement the regular work of his course by addi- 
tional practice, so far as he may desire. 

In the first year the work consist* of lectures and lab- 
oratory exercises upon General Chemistry. The lectures 
are illustrated with lecture table experiments, and they 
deal with the facts of descriptive chemistry, and with 
the fundamental laws and principles of the science. 
The laboratory work goes hand in hand with the lec- 
tures, and in it the students prepare all of the more 
important elements and compounds, and study their 
properties and transformations. The students are 
taught to use the accurate balances and measuring ap- 
paratus and by means of these verify the laws of chem- 
ical combination. 

In this course the outlines of qualitative analysis and 
theoretical chemistry are taught, and the student is 
given practice in the solution of chemical problems. 

The second year's work in Chemistry is devoted to 
Analytical Chemistry. This deals with qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. The work is chiefly laboratory 
work and embraces the systematic study of the methods 
of detection, separation, and estimation of elements and 
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compounds. The laboratory work of the student is out- 
lined in the lecture room and is supplemented by per- 
sonal instruction at the student's desk. 

In the third year the lectures are upon Organic Chem- 
istry. In these lectures the methods of preparation and 
transformation of typical carbon compounds are con- 
sidered. The relationships between classes of com- 
pounds are explained, and the reasoning employed in 
arriving at constitutional or structural formulas is dis- 
cussed. 

In the laboratory work the students make and study 
the more important compounds. They are taught 
methods of manipulation, and they acquire practice in 
determining the composition and molecular formula of 
organic compounds. 

Instruction is also given in advanced Quantitative 
Analysis. After having become familiar with the prin- 
ciples of gravimetric and volumetric analysis, the 
students make analyses of industrial materials and 
products, and are given instruction in the sanitary ex- 
amination of water, food, milk and food products. 
Courses in Mineralogy are also open to third year 
students. These courses are devoted to lectures and 
laboratory work in crystallography, blowpipe analysis, 
and the determination of minerals by means of blow- 
pipe analysis. 

In the fourth year industrial chemistry is taught by 
lectures and recitations. The students attend the chem- 
ical seminary, in which recent books and publications 
are reviewed and discussed, and problems for research 
are outlined. The laboratory work of the third year is 
continued, research work is begun, and a thesis pre- 
pared. 

On page 108 is a general statement in regard to 
branches which are common to all technical c 
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5 THB SCHOOL OF 



COURSES OF STUDY IN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. * 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 





Hoars per 
week. 


Coarse. 


1 


Subjects. 


a 

if 


n 


t 

I* 
1" 


English Composition ., 
Elementary "| j 

German 1 one only 
Elementary [required 

French J 
Higher Algebra . . . 
Plane Trigonometry . 
General Chemistry . . 
Freehand Drawing . . 
Instrumental Drawing 

and Lettering . . . 
Wood-working . . . 


3 

3 

3 
2 
2 


i 

6 

3 

3 


English 1 

German 1 

French 1 
Mathematics 1 
Mathematics 2a 
Chemistry 1 
Drawing 1 

Drawing 2 
Shopl 


49 

63 

56 
64 
64 
67 
71 

72 
72 



Forms of Prose . . . 


8 




English 2 


50 


Elementary "] 










German lone only 


3 




German 2 


53 


Elementary f required 








French J 






French 2 




Higher Algebra con- 












1 




Mathematics 2b 


05 


Analytical Geometry . 


3 




Mathematics 3 


65 


Elementary Physics 


2 


2 


Physics 1 


66 


General Chemistry . . 


2 


2 


Chemistry 2 


«7 


Geometrical Drawing 










and Lettering , . . 




4 


Drawing 3 


72 


Pattern Work and Mold- 














6 


Shop 2 


73 
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SOPHOMORE TEAR. 





Hoars per 
week. 


Course. 


I 


Subjects. 


| 

! 


6 
I 

1 


| 

la 

fa 


German cod- "1 

tinned lone only 
French eon- [required 

tinned J 
Differential Calculus . 
Descriptive Geometry . 
Heat and Optica . . . 
Qualitative Analysis 
Mechanical Drawing 

and Lettering ■ ■ ■ 
Forging and Machine 


s 

s 

2 

3 
1 


s 

3 
4 

6 

3 


Gorman 3 

French 3 
Mathematics 4 
Mathematics 7 
Physics 2 
Chemistry 3 

Drawing 4 

ShopS 


54 

66 
65 
66 
66 
67 

72 

72 



SECOND TEBlf. 



Quantitative Analysis . 


1 


8 


Chemistry 4 


87 


Elementary Surveying . 


2 


S 


Civil Eng. 1 


73 


Integral Calculus . . 






Mathematics 5 




Descriptive Geometry 
and Sternotomy . . 










2 


2 


Mathematics 8 




Statics and Stress . . 


3 




Mechanics 1 


66 


Electricity and Magnet- 
















Physics 3 
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STUDIES IN THB SCHOOL OF I 



JUNIOR YEAR. 





Honrs per 
week. 


Course. 


i 


Subjects. 


1 


I 


a 

1 

So 

■3 5 

s* 

ft. 


Organic Chemistry . . 
<Lsb- 

Mineralogy and Blow- 
pipe Analysis . . . 
Machine Designing . ■ 
Electrical Machinery . 
Torsion mud Statics . . 


S 

s 

8 
S 
S 


8 
2 


Chemistry 5 

Chemistry 7 

Chemistry 13 
Hech. Eng. 2 
Elec. Eng. 1 
Mechanics 2 


67 

67 

68 
77 
79 
66 



SECOND TERM. 



Organic Chemistry 

(Lab- 

oratory) 

Descriptive Mineralogy 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Engine 
Deflection and Ellipse 

ot Stress .... 
Electrical Laboratory 



Chemistry 8 
Chemistry 14 
Elec. Eng. 2 
Mocli . Eng. 4 
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WABHIBGTON I'NIVEBfllTY. 



SENIOR YEAR. 



FIRS T TEBM. 





Hours per 
week. 


Course. 




Subjects. 


| 


i 

1 


| 

1 


Quantitative Analysis . 
(advanced cootie ) . 
Physical Chemistry . . 
Industrial Chemistry . 
Chemical Research 

Engineering Materials . 

Kinematics .... 
Bacteriology .... 


2 

3 
3 
3 


a 

i 

12 

6 


Chemistry 9 
Chemistry 11 
Chemistry 16 

Chemistry 17 
Civil Eng. ■ 
Economics 9 
Mechanics 4 
Botany 8 


67 
67 

W 

68 
74 
60 
66 

69 



SEOOBD T1JKM. 



Advanced Quantitative 














H 


Chemistry 10 


67 


Chemical Seminary . . 


1 




Chemistry 12 


68 


Industrial Chemistry . 


S 




Chemistry IS 


KH 


Chemical Research 










Work 




15 


Chemistry 18 


68 


Dynamics 


3 




Mechanics fi 


6* 


Contracts and Specifica- 
















Civil Eng. 18 






3 




Geology 1 


71 


Hydraulice 


3 




Civil Eng. 10 


74 


Economics (Elective) . 


3 




Economies 10 


60 
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V. ARCHITECTURE. 
GENERAL OUTLINE OF INSTRUCTION. 

This course is arranged to give to its graduates the 
artistic and technical foundation and breadth of culture 
necessary for the professional practice of architecture. 
It consists, broadly, in training the student's powers 
of artistic conception and his facility of artistic expres- 
sion, and in giving him a knowledge of the principles 
of architectural composition, of the materials and pro- 
cesses of construction, and of methods employed in the 
organization and execution of architectural works. 

The first year is given to preparatory training, con- 
sisting, in addition to English composition, English 
prose and modern languages, of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, as a basis for the constructive branches, and 
of instrumental and freehand drawing, in preparation 
for the delineation of architectural subjects. 

In the second year the preparatory studies are con- 
tinued and the study of architectural forms and prin- 
ciples begun. The broad, unchangeable principles of 
architecture are illustrated by the monuments of past 
ages. These monuments are examined and analyzed, 
, their relation to the surrounding civilization discussed, 
and the architecture of different periods compared and 
contrasted. Study is also made of motives and details 
of architecture. Their rational functions are discussed 
in lectures and practice in their application given by 
problems in original design. 

The study of design occupies a large part of the time 
of the third and fourth years and may be considered the 
central study of the course in architecture. To stim- 
ulate interest, the work in design is made competitive. 
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It is carried on through a series of problems of increas- 
ing difficulty. For each problem a program is issued, 
setting forth the specific requirements of a special build- 
ing. A month or more is consumed by the student in 
making studies of his chosen scheme. These are con- 
cluded by carefully finished drawings showing the results 
of his study. Constant and systematic criticism and ad- 
vice is given from the inception to the finished drawings. 

The more advanced problems in design, though pri- 
marily intended to illustrate principles of composition, 
are each made to include the study of the requirements 
of some special class of modern buildings. 

Practice in freehand drawing, water-color drawing 
and modeling in clay is continued from the beginning 
to the end of the course. 

Every exercise throughout the course is utilized to 
drill the student in rapid and tasteful draughtsmanship. 

Structural studies are begun in the second year with 
the study of str uctu ral statics and stress, and continued 
in the third year with building materials, wood and 
masonry construction, systems of fire-proofing, roof- 
trusses, plumbing, electric wiring, heating and venti- 
lation. 

In this year also the business side of the practice of 
architecture is treated in lectures on contracts, speci- 
fications and the conduct of works. 

In the second term of the fourth year the student is 
occupied in the preparation of an extended thesis, the 
purpose of which is to demonstrate that he has received 
full benefit of the course of instruction given to him. 
The thesis is required to consist of an original design 
for some special building — the subject being formu- 
lated by the student, accompanied by a technical de- 
scription of the construction and materials employed. 
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STUDIES IK THE SCHOOL OF KNOINEEBIKG. 

V. ABCHITECTUBE. 
FRESHMAN YEAR. 

FIRST TUH. 





Hours per 








week. 




s 






g 


g 


Subjects. 


3 


Is 

I 1 




I, 


English Composition . 


3 




English 1 


50 


Elementary "1 










French 1 one only 

Elementary [ required 


S 




















German 1 


63 


Higher Algebra . . . 


8 




Math. 1 


64 


Plane Trigonometry , 
General Chemistry . . 


2 




Math. 2a 


64 






Chem. 1 


67 


Freehand Drawing . . 




s 


Draw. 1 


71 


Instrumental Drawing . 




3 


Draw. 2 


72 


Shop Work ..... 




3 


Shop 1 


72 



SECOND TERM. 



Forms of English Prose 


3 




English 2 


60 


Elementary \ 










French 1 one only 
Elementary j required 


3 




French 2 


66 








German 2 




Higher Algebra con- 












1 




Math. 2b 


65 


Analytical Geometry , 


8 




Math. 3 ' 


65 


Elementary Physics . . 


2 


2 


Physics 1 


66 


General Oheinistry . . 


2 


a 


Chem. 2 


67 


Geometrical Drawing . 




4 


Draw. 3 


72 








Shop 2 
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SOPHOMORE YEAH. 





Hours per 


Course. 


t 


S objects. 


jjf 
J] 


H 

In 


□ 

1 


Elements of Arcbitec 

Elementary Design . . 
Ancient Architecture . 
Freehand Drawing . . 
Differential Calculus . 
Descriptive Geometry . 
Heat and Optics . ■ 


1 

1 

S 
2 
2 


15 
8 
4 

3 
2 


Arch. 5a 
Arch. 2a 

Arch. 3a 
Math. 4 
Math. 7 
Phys. 2 


82 
81 
81 
82 
65 
65 
66 



SECOND TERM. 



Elements of Architec- 












1 




Arch. 6b 


82 


Renaissance Architecture 




8 


Arch. 2b 


81 


1 


» 


Arch, lb 


81 


Freehand Drawing . . 






Arch. 3b 


82 


Shades Eind.ShadowH ami 










Sternotomy .... 




8 


Arch. 6a 


82 


Integral Calculus . . 
Statics and Stress . . 


3 




Math.fi 


65 


8 




Mech. 1 


65 


Electricity and Magnet 




















Summer Work . . . 






Arch. 12 


83 
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[ THE SCHOOL OF ENGIKEEBINQ, 

JUNIOR YEAR. 





B (rare per 
Week. 


Course. 


I 


Subjects. 


li 


s 

e 

a 


a 
t 

"C 

I 1 


Theory of Design . . 

Freehand Drawing . . 
Water Color .... 

Medieval Architecture . 
Building Construction . 

Deflections and Graphic 

'Material of Conetrec- 


1 

1 
1 

3 

3 

3 


12 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Arch. 2c 
Arch. 3c 
Arch. 7a 
Arch. 6b 
Arch, lc 
Arch. 4a 
French 7 

Mech.2 

Civ. Eng. 6 


82 
81 

82 
83 
83 
81 
82 
60 

66 

74 


•Ftrst six weeks. 











Freehand Drawing . . 
Water Color . . . . 
Building Construction . 



d Struct urea . 
t Bu ildingSanltation 
" amer Work . . 



Arch, fid 
Arch. 2d 
Arch. 3d 
Arch. 7b 
Arch. 4b 
French 8 
Mech. Eni 

civ. r 



V s 



m. {First half fc 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 



SENIOR YEAR. 



FIRST TEBlf. 





Hours per 








week. 


Coarse. 


| 


Sabjects. 


S'J 

ll 

a 


II 
St 

r 


I 

i 

o * 


Life Class 




ao 








4 


Arch. 3e 








H 


Arch. 9a 


83 


Contemporary Archi- 












i 




Arch. Id 


81 


Hiatory of Painting . . 


i 




Hist. Art 3 


62 


Specifications and Con- 




















'Structural Details . . 


3 




Civ. Eng. 11 


74 



■Finst six week» at term. 



SECOND TERM. 







3(1 


Arch. 11 


83 


Life Class 




4 


Arch. 31 


82 






.1 


Arch. 9b 


83 


Practice ol Architecture 


1 




Arch. 10b 


83 




3 




Econ. 10 


60 


History of Sculpture . 


2 




Hiat. Art 4 


62 
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STUDIES IN TEE SCHOOL OF ENGXKEEBHra. 



EQUIPMENT. 

The .equipment thus far collected consists of a small, 
though carefully selected, working library, composed of 
standard works on architecture, also of periodicals, lan- 
tern slides and other illustrative material. For use in 
freehand drawing there is a collection of casts, mainly 
of architectural ornament of the best periods; for water- 
color work a set of antique Persian tiles, several pieces 
of Chinese glazed terra cotta, Japanese pottery and 
other objects of especial interest in color and texture. 

The Department occupies spacious quarters, consist- 
ing of the entire first floor of Cupples' Hall No. 1. 
- The ample rooms are admirably lighted for both day 
and evening work. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Graduates of colleges are admitted as special students 
or to advanced standing, and if candidates for degrees, 
are able to complete the course in from two to three 
years. Students from other schools and colleges are 
admitted by certificate. 

Draughtsmen of two or more years' experience in an 
architect's office are admitted as special students, and 
are permitted to take such subjects as their proficiency 
and preparation may warrant. 

The fee for special students is $50 per term, which 
entitles them to the use of the draughting room and to 
draughting room instruction, and, in addition, to four 
lecture hours per week. An additional fee of $5 
is required for each additional lecture hour, the total 
fee for the term not to exceed $75. 
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EVENING CLASS IN DESIGN. 

For the past three years evening instruction in design 
has been offered to draughtsmen of two or more years 
of experience. 

The class is organized as far as possible along the 
lines of the French "ateliers" similar to. like organiza- 
tions in a number of the Eastern cities of this country. 
The students of the "atelier" enter into the competitions 
of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. In each com- 
petition the designs are sent to New York to be exhib- 
ited and to compete for honors in conjunction with de- 
signs sent by students from other cities. The success 
of designs sent by students of Washington University ^ 
has been noteworthy and has aroused a marked degree 
of enthusiasm among those participating. 

Criticism is given on two evenings of tho week, one 
each by Prof. Mann and Mr. Spiering. 

The fee of the "atelier" is $4 per month. 

FRIZES. 

A friend of the University has offered two prizes, one 
of $100 and one of $50, to the students of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. These prizes are to be awarded in 
competition, the subject stipulated being "Houses for 
Workingmen." The programme will be formulated and 
issued in the Fall of 1905. 
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STUDIES IN THE SCHOOL OF KKCIKEEB1K6. 



VI. ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. 



GENERAL OUTLINE OF INSTRUCTION. 



To meet the growing demand for specialization in 
construction in the practice of architecture, the Uni- 
versity offers in addition to the general course in Archi- 
tecture a course in Architectural Engineering. This 
course is arranged to give all the studies in construction 
given in the general course in Architecture and to add 
to them extended courses in materials, masonry struc- 
tures and foundations, framed structures, structural 
design, steel buildingB and composite construction. 

The aim is to give the student proficiency in con- 
struction and, at the same time, to train him to con- 
sider buildings not structurally alone, but architectur- 
ally as well. Sufficient artistic training is given for the 
student to acquire standards for judgment of architec- 
tural merit and to enable him to clearly recognize the 
relation of construction and architecture. 

The special courses in construction are given parallel 
with the civil engineering courses named in the schedule 
below. The description of studies as given under Civil 
Engineering applies except that the instruction given is 
made to pertain to architectural structures rather than 
to those of general engineering. 
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AECHITBCTURAL ENGINEERING. 



JUNIOR YEAR, 
mar tebic. 





Hours per 








week. 


Coarse. 


% 


Subjects. 


d 

<s 2 

1" 


! 5 


a 

■B 
■a 

S * 

s 


Deflections and Graphic 










BUtics 


s 




Mech. 2 


66 


Medieval Architecture 




is 


Arch. 2c 


81 


1 


» 


Arch, lc 


81 


Building Const ruction 


1 


H 


Arch. 4a 




Perspective .... 


1 




Arch, to 


82 


Theory of Design . . 


1 




Arch. 6c 


82 


Materials of Construe 












3 




Civ. Eng. 6 


74 


Testing Laboratory . . 




a 


CiY. Eng. 7 


74 



BECOHD TERM. 

'Heating and Ventila- 
tion 

Stresses in Framed 
Structures .... 

Structural Drawing . . 

Design 

Freehand Drawing . . 

Water Color .... 

tBuilding Sanitation . 

Building Construction 

Theory of Design . . 

Summer Work . . . 

■First half term. -I-Seeond half t< 



Civ. Eng. 8 
Civ. Eng. 9 
Arch. 2d 
Arch. 3d 
Arch. 7a 
Arch. 8 
Arch. 4b 
Arch. 6d 
Arch. 12b 
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SENIOR TSAR. 



FIRST TEEM. 





Eoura per 








week. 




1 








□ 


Subject a. 






Course. 






jl 


1 

a 




i 

P 

En 


Framed Structures . . 


R 




Civ. Eng. 11 


74 


Structural Design . . 




15 


Civ. Eng. 12 


74 


Superintendence . . . 


1 


ft 


Arch. 4c 




Contracts and Speci- 
















Arch. 10a 


83 


Contemporary Archi- 






















3 




Eeon. 9 


60 



SECOND TERM. 



Steel Framework of 










Buildings and Com- 






Civ. Eng. 21 and 




posite Construction . 


8 






76 


Masonry Structures . . 


8 




Civ. Eng. 19 


75 














1 




Arch. 10b 


S3 






'/.* 


Arch. 11 


83 




3 




Econ. 10 


GO 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 



VII. SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORB YEARS. 
(See pages 112 and 113.) 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

The work of the Junior year consists of nine coursea 
of instruction, all elective. The choice of studies must 
be approved by the Dean at the beginning of each term. 

SENIOR YEAR, 

The work of the Senior year consists of nine courses 
of instruction, all elective. The choice of studies must 
be approved by the Dean at the beginning of each term. 
A thesis of literary or scientific character acceptable to 
the Faculty will be required as one condition of grad- 
uation. - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Information as to advanced degrees, scholarships, 
tuition fees, board and physical culture is given below. 

Further information in regard to admission to ad- 
vanced standing, rooms in the dormitories, examinations 
at a distance from St. Louis, and old examination 
papers, will be furnished to those who write to the Dean 
of the School of Engineering and Architecture. 
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UNDERGRADUATE DKPABTHBNT. 



GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Special Students may be admitted to one or more 
courses in the Undergraduate Department upon the 
following conditions: — 

1. That evidence of proper preparation, satisfactory 
to the committee and to the instructors concerned, be 
submitted before admission to any course or courses. 

2. That candidates for degrees who fail in the work 
of the regular courses shall not have the privilege of 
becoming Special Students, unless such failure shall 
come from physical inability to do the required work. 

3. That Special Students shall not be regarded as 
candidates for a degree. 

For admission as Special Students in the College, 
application should be made to the Dean, Professor 
Snow; in the School of Engineering and Architecture, 
to the Dean, Professor Woodward. 

LECTURE FOUNDATIONS. 

A Lecture Endowment Fund, amounting to $27,000, 
was created in 1875, by one of the early friends of the 
University, Mr. William Henry Smith. It was given 
without any restrictions, except that the fund should be 
increased, if practicable, by accruing interest, to $30,000. 

LIBBABY AND READING ROOM. 

The library is now housed in the building erected for 
that purpose on the west side of the eastern quadrangle 
on the new University grounds. Extensive additions 
are being made to the collections of books, and all facil- 
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itieB for study and research are provided. The large 
and beautiful reading room ia provided with reference 
hooks and the best current literature. Upon its shelves 
are placed those books which are needed in each depart- 
ment for immediate reference and study. 

Through the liberality of a number of citizens of St. 
Louis, eighty-eight memberships have been acquired in 
the Mercantile Library. The use of these memberships 
is extended under prescribed conditions, to such mem- 
bers of the University us may be designated by the 
Chancellor. 

MORNING RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 

It has always been the custom of the University to 
open the daily work of the Undergraduate Department 
with brief religions exercises. Until November, 1902, 
these exercises were conducted by the Chancellor or by 
a member of the Faculty. In November, 1902, an in- 
vitation was extended to clergymen representing the 
various religious bodies of St. Louis to take the dutyof 
conducting the service, each to serve one week. The 
invitation was cordially accepted and the following 
members of the city clergy have been at the University 
from March 21, 1904, to the third week in March, 1905, 
inclusive, in the order in which their names are given : — 

1903-4. 

Mar. 21. Reverend George W. King, 

Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 
Mar. 28. Reverend Frank G. Tyrrell, 

Christian Church. 
April 4. Reverend Jease K. Brennan, 

St Mark's Memorial Episcopal Church. 
April 11. Reverend John T. Faris, 

Markham Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
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April 18. Reverend Harris H. Gregg, 

Washington and Compton Ave. Presbyterian 
Church. 
April 25. Reverend Charles N. Hunt, 

Baptist Church. 
Hay 2. Reyerend James H. Garrison, LL.D., 

Christian Church. 
Hay 9. Reverend Patrick F. O'Reilly, 

Roman Catholic New Cathedra] Chapel. 
Hay 16. Right Reverend Daniel S. Tuttle, S. T. D., 

Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Missouri. 
Hay 23. Reverend Frank W. Luce, 

Haple Ave. Methodist Episcopal Church. 



Reverend Mosheim Rhodes, D. D., 

St. Mark's English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 
Reverend John W. Day, 

Unitarian Church of the Messiah. 
Reverend George W. King, 

Assistant Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 
Reverend Naphtall Luccock, D. D., 

Union Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Reverend Baxter P. Fullerton, 

Lucas Ave. Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
Reverend William W. Newell, 

Compton Hill Congregational Church. 
Reverend Crozler G. Adams, B. D., 

8t, John's Episcopal Church. 
Reverend Wlllard W. Boyd, D. D., 

Second Presbyterian Church, and 
Reverend Carroll M. Davis, 

Christ Church Cathedral. 
Reverend Llverus H. Dorchester, 

Llndell Ave. Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Reverend Michael Burnham, D. D., 

Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
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Reverend John F. Cannon, D. I)., 
Grand Ave. Presbyterian Church. 

Reverend James R. Winchester, D. D., 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension. 



Jan. 3. Right Reverend Daniel S. Tattle, S. T. D-, 

Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Missouri. 
Jan. 9. Reverend Samuel E. Ewlng, 

Euclid Ave. Baptist Church. 
Jan. 16. Reverend James H. Garrison, LL.D., 
Reverend James M. Phi I putt. 
Reverend Frank G. Tyrrell, 

Christian Church. 
Jan. 30. Reverend William D. Bradfleld, D. D.. 

Cook Ave. Methodist Church. 
Feb. 6. Rabbi Samuel Sale, 

Shaare Emeth Synagogue. 
Feb. 13. Reverend Edmund Duckworth, 

St. James' Episcopal Church. 
Feb. 20. Reverend Robert A. Holland, S. T, D., 

St. George's Episcopal Church. 
Feb. 27. Reverend Francis W. Russell, D. D., 

West Presbyterian Church. 
Mar. 6. Reverend James M. Phllputt, D. D., 

Union Ave. Christian Church. 

The usual religious service with a brief address, at 
which attendance is entirely voluntary, occupies fifteen 
minutes, and has been a help to the University in many 

ways. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLIES OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS. 

Besides the daily morning services, upon the follow- 
ing days during the academic year special exercises are 
held at which all the teachers and students of the Un- 
dergraduate Department are expected to be present : — 
1. On the first Monday of each term. 
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3. On the day before the Christinas vacation. 

3. On February 21st, or some day near February 

22d, which is the anniversary of the granting 
of the University charter in 1853. 

4. On April 23d, the anniversary of the formal 

inauguration of the University in 1857. 

5. On the last Friday before the beginning of the 

Juno examinations. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING, 

Ample provision is made for healthful and agreeable 
exercise in the gymnasium and in the spacious athletic 
field adjoining, under the supervision of a Director of 
Physical Training. The gymnasium is furnished with 
every appliance which is considered desirable in such 
a building, and the athletic field affords opportunity for 
all kinds of out-of-door sports, with masonry seats for 
spectators which will accommodate 10,000 persons. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One perpetual scholarship, founded by the payment of 
$5,000 and entitling the holder to all the advantages of 
all the departments of the University forever, bas been 
placed at the disposal of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, with the recommendation "that when the appli- 
cants for scholarship are of equal merit, the preference 
shall be given to one for some mechanical pursuit." 

Two scholarships are also held by the St. Louis High 
School, one of which is given to the student graduating 
from the school in June with the highest record, and the 
other to the student graduating in January with the 
highest record. The scholarships entitle the holders to 
free tuition in the Undergraduate Department. 
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One scholarship is also held by the School Board of 
Kansas City for the benefit of the graduates of the Kan- 
sas City High School. This scholarship entitles the 
holder (who is to be selected by the School Board) to 
free tuition in the College or the School of Engineering. 
Reports of the standing of the student will be made to 
said Board annually by the Dean. 

A trust fund of $30,000 has been accepted by the 
University from the Westehn Sanitahy Commission, 
for the establishment of twenty free scholarships in 
the Undergraduate Department, to be filled by children 
or descendants of Union soldiers who served in the late 
Civil War. In default of such applicants, candidates 
will be appointed by the Chancellor of the University 
with the advice of the Faculty. Preference is given to 
those in straitened circumstances, and no student is 
accepted or continued who is not of good moral charac- 
ter, who does not sustain satisfactory examinations or 
who fails to comply with the rides of the University. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The examinations in the Undergraduate Department 
are frequent and rigid. No promotions to higher classes 
are made except upon conclusive evidence that the ante- 
cedent subjects have been well mastered. Reports of the 
standing of individual student* will be made by the 
Deans to parents or guardians, if such are requested. 
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DEGBEES IN THE UNDERGBADUATE 
DEPARTMENT. 



I. IN THE COLLEGE. 

Until June, 1905, the degree of Bachelor of Arts will 
be conferred upon all candidates for the degree who 
shall have received credits for 114 units of work, equal 
to the satisfactory completion of thirty-eight full 
courses. After June, 1905, credits for 130 units or 
forty full courses will be required. 

II. IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred on the 
satisfactory completion of four years' work. 

No student will be recommended for a degree who has 
not passed all his examinations and handed in such 
projects or theses as may be required. 

The diploma fee is three dollars, payable in advance. 

ADVANCED DEGREES. 

The degree of Master of Arts, which is granted after 
not less than one year of residence and study, is open 
to all who have received from this University the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

The professional degrees of Civil Engineer, Mechan- 
ical Engineer, Electrical Engineer, Chemical Engineer, 
. and Architect are conferred upon those who have re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science, only after three 
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or more years of actual and successful practice, one 
year of which must have been spent in responsible 
charge of engineering or architectural work, and the 
presentation of an acceptable thesis ; both the thesis and 
the experience should be such as to show an ability to 
design and execute high grade work. 

The degree of Master of Science, which is granted 
after not less than one year of residence and study, is 
open to all who have received from this University the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechan- 
ical Engineer, Electrical Engineer, Engineer of Mines, 
Chemist or Chemical Engineer, or Architect. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which is granted 
after not less than two years of residence and study (the 
two years of residence and study may include the year 
of preparation for the Master's degree), is open to all 
who have received the degree of Master from this Uni- 
versity. 

The degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy are open to graduates of other 
institutions who shall have satisfied the Committee on 
Advanced Degrees of their fitness. 

Applications for candidacy for the degree of Master 
of Arts, MaBter of Science or Doctor of Philosophy are 
referred to a committee of five members of the Faculty 
of the Undergraduate Department, annually appointed, 
known as the Committee on Advanced Degrees. 

Applications for candidacy for the professional de- 
grees, mentioned above, are referred to a committee of 
four members of the Faculty of the School of Engineer- 
ing annually appointed, known as the Committee on 
Advanced Professional Degrees in the School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture. 

The Committee decides upon the admission of the 
candidate; determines the course of study which the 
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candidate is to pursue; determines by examination, 
thesis, or both, whether a candidate is suitably prepared 
for the degree; and recommends the granting of the 
degree to the Faculty of the Undergraduate Depart- 
ment. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE. 

a. At least one year of residence and study. 

b. Every candidate must pass such written examina- 
tions as the Committee on Advanced Degrees may Bee fit 
to prescribe. 

c. In addition to the work specified in each case, every 
candidate shall present a satisfactory thesis, which must 
be submitted not later than May 1 of the year in which 
the degree is to be conferred. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE. 

a. Two yearB of residence and study. 

6. Every candidate must satisfy the Committee on 
Advanced Degrees before being admitted to candidacy 
that he has a reading knowledge of French and German. 

c. Every candidate must pursue a minor study in a 
subject allied to the major subject chosen. The scope 
of such minor study is determined by the professors in 
charge of the major and minor studies, and is subject to 
the approval of the Committee on Advanced Degrees. 

d. Every candidate shall present an acceptable thesis, 
which shall be the result of original investigation. This 
thesis must be presented not later than April 1 of the 
year in which the degree is to be conferred; and every 
candidate must furnish the Committee on Advanced 
Degrees with 200 printed copies of his thesis, after its 
acceptance, before he can be recommended for the 
degree. 
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Every candidate for the Master's degree is required 
to pay fifty dollars, and every candidate for the Doctor's 
degree one hundred dollars ; one-half to be paid as a con- 
dition of admission to candidacy, and the remainder 
before the conferring of the degree. 

The diploma fee is five dollars, payable in advance. 

COMMITTEE ON ADVANCED DEGREES FOR 1905-1906. 

The following members of the Faculty constitute the 
Committee for 1905-1906: Professors Snow (Chair- 
man), Keiser (Secretary), Nipher, Heller and Shipley. 

COMMITTEE ON ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL DE- 
GREES IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE FOR 1905-1908. 

Professors Van Ornum (Chairman), Mann (Secre- 
tary), Fernald and Langsdorf. 



Tuition in the Undergraduate Department for Btu- 
dents in full standing is $150 a year, payable semi- 
annually, in advance if required, and always before the 
middle of the term. 

A matriculation fee of $5, payable in advance, is re- 
quired of all candidates for degrees. 

Minimum tuition fee for special students in Archi- 
tecture is $50 a term with a fee of $5 for each additional 
lecture hour, the total fee not to exceed $75 a term. 

Tuition for all other special students is $15 a term 
for each course. 
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BOARD AND LODGING. 

Rooms and board may be bad in the two dormitories, 
Liggett Hall and Tower Dormitory, on the grounds of 
the University. Some of the rooms are arranged in 
suites, a sitting-room and two bed-rooms in each suite; 
others are large double rooms, intended for two per- 
sons ; and there are also smaller single rooms. The 
University can provide the necessary articles of furni- 
ture for some of the rooms at a small annual charge, 
or students may furnish their own rooms. 

A handsome dining ball with a seating capacity for 
one hundred and fifty persons is connected with the 
Tower Dormitory, where meals are furnished at cost. 
The price for board for 1904-5, including three meals 
a day, has been put at $3.50 a week. 

It is estimated that the yearly expenses may range be- 
tween the following estimates, according to taste and 
habits of economy: — 

Tuition (150 00 — J150 00 

Board, lodging and washing, 9 months. .. 200 00 to 300 00 

Books and Instruments 10 00 " 20 00 

Incidentals IB 00 " 30 W 

Total (or one year «376 00 to $600 00 
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BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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HENRY SHAW SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

D Jumc S, 1885. 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY, e* officio, 
WILLIAM G. FARLOW, M.D. 

INSTRUCTORS. 
WILLIAM TRBLEA8E, S.D., LL.D-, 

DIRECTOR AHD 
EKGRXMAfB FBOreSKOB OF BOTANY. 

SAMUEL MONDS CODLTER, Ph.D., 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. 

JAMES ARTHUR HARRIS, Ph.D., 

IKBTBUOTOB. 

ANDREW CREAMOR LIFE, A.M., 

IHSTHUCTOR. 

ELLEN C. CLARK, 

ASSISTANT AT MABY mSTTTDTE. 
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SCHOOL OF BOTAHT. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 



In June, 1885, Mr. Henry Shaw, of St. Louis, author- 
ized the Chancellor of the University to place before the 
Board of Directors a plan of action for the establish- 
ment of a School of Botany, as follows : — 

That he proposed, with the concurrence of the Direct- 
ors, to endow a School of Botany as a department of 
Washington University, by donation of improved real 
estate, yielding over $5,000 revenue, and to place it in 
such relation with the largely endowed Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden and Arboretum as would practically secure 
their best uses, for scientific study and investigation, to 
the professor and students of the said School of Botany, 
in all time to come. . 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held June 8, 
1885, the following resolutions were, therefore, offered 
in grateful acceptance of Mr. Shaw's proposal : — 

1. That a Bchool of Botany be established aa a special 
department of Washington University, to be known aa the 
Henry Shaw School of Botany. 



3. That Professor Win. Trelease, of the University of 
Wisconsin, be invited to fill the same; his duties to begin 
at the commencement of the next academic year, Septem- 
ber 17. 

4. That said School of Botany be placed under the 
special care and direction of an advisory committee, to 
consist of live members, of whom two shall be members 
of this Board, and two shall be selected outside of the 
Board — the Chancellor of the University being a member 
ex officio. 
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This report was accepted and the resolution unani- 
mously adopted. The record of such action waB then 
submitted to Mr. Shaw and approved by him. 

On this foundation, the School of Botany was opened 
in the autumn of 1885. In his will, admitted to probate 
in 1889, Mr. Shaw further provided for the maintenance 
of the income of the School up to a certain limit, and 
took steps calculated to secure the proposed close co- 
operation between the School of Botany and the Botan- 
ical Garden. 

The equipment of the laboratory includes a small 
reference library and the necessary instruments, among 
which are one microscope by Zeiss, with the necessary 
objectives, ranging from AA. to 1-18 in. oil immersion, 
and accessories for spectroscopic studies and work with 
polarized light; twenty microscopes by Leitz, with the 
objectives needed for the best work (including five 1-13 
in. oil immersion lenses, .one 1-16 in. oil immersion, and 
one 1-30 in. oil immersion), polariscope, camera lucidas 
of several patterns, etc.; sixteen dissecting microscopes 
by Bausch and Lomb; two dissecting microscopes by 
Leitz, one of them provided with camera lucida ; a pro- 
jecting apparatus for delineating objects under a low 
power of enlargement; a simple outfit comprising all 
that is necessary for ordinary bacteriological investiga- 
tion; and good microtomes and other apparatus needed 
for histological work and elementary physiological ex- 
perimentation. Students are provided by the laboratory 
with all necessary instruments and supplies (excepting 
razors or other cutting instruments) without charge ex- 
cept for breakage or other injury and for slides and 
cover glasses used for permanent preparations; but 
when alcohol or other expensive substances are used in 
quantity, as in work on bacteria, a special charge may 
be 'made for material used. 
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The working year of the School of Botany is of the 
same extent as that of the Undergraduate Department 
of the University and is similarly divided, except for a 
few special teachers' classes corresponding to the usual 
school terms. 

The work offered students is of two classes: under- 
graduate studies, including at present ten stated elec- 
tives, and post-graduate or special courses for advanced 
students, planned in each case to meet the needs of the 
student. For the convenience of students, nearly all 
elementary instruction is given at the University build- 
ing, where the principal instrumental equipment is 
kept, but the study of living plants, and advanced her- 
barium and library work, are provided for at the Gar- 
den. All courses are given in the laboratory, and sup- 
plemented by lectures and quizzes by the teacher. 

A list of the undergraduate electives is given above 
(p. 68), in the general information concerning the Un- 
dergraduate Department. Under the advice of the 
Dean of the College and the Professor of Botany, stu- 
dents who wish to make a specialty of botany through 
their course may arrange to take all of these electives 
and to follow them by a piece of investigation on which 
a thesis is to be based; and regularly enrolled special 
students who are not candidates for a degree may give 
the greater part of their time to botanical study, sub- 
ject to such regulation as is prascribed by the Faculty. 

Special classes for the benefit of teachers, and other 
persons not in attendance at the University, are formed 
from time to time, and such persons may be admitted to 
any of the regular electives on the payment of a tuition 
fee conformed to the general rates of the University, 
namely, $15.00 for each full course (of three exercises 
per week during a term), and $7.50 for each half course 
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(of less than three exercises per week for the same 
length of time). 

Graduate students who are eligible under the rules of 
the Faculty to candidacy for a higher degree (p. 159), if 
suitably prepared, may elect research work in botany as 
their principal study for such degree ; and such students 
have the full use of the large library, herbarium and col- 
lection of living plants at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 

Applications for the formation of special classes, and 
all correspondence concerning the School of Botany, 
should be addressed to 

William Tbbleabe, 

Shaw School of Botany, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

(ART DEPARTMENT 01" WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. ) 

Nineteenth and LocuBt Streets. 



'. Louis School or Fine Axts. 
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First Term, Day School, begins Monday, September 26, 

1904. 
Fibst Term, Day School, ends Saturday, December IT, 

1904. 
First Term, Night School, begins Monday, November S, 

1904. 
First Term, Night School, ends Saturday, February t, 1905. 
Second Term, Day School, begins Monday, December 19, 

1905. 
Second Term, Day School, ends Saturday, March IS, 1905. 
Second Term, Night School, begins Monday, February 6, 

1906. 
Second Tebu, Nioht School, ends Saturday,' April 29, 1905. 
Third Term, Day School, begins Monday, March 20, 1905. 
Third Term, Day School, ends Saturday, June 10, 1905. 
Exhibition of Students' Work, June 13-15, 1905. 

1905-1906. 

First Term, Day School, begins Monday, September 25, 

1905. 
First Term, Day School, ends Saturday, December 16, 1905. 
First Term, Night School, begins Monday, October 30, 1905. 
First Term, Night School, ends Saturday, January 27, 1906. 
Second Term, Dat School, begins Monday, December IS, 

1906. 
Second Term, Day School, ends Saturday, March IT, 1906. 
Second Term, Night School, begins Monday, January 29, 

1906. 
Second Term, Night School, ends Saturday, April 21, 1906. 
Third Term, Day School, begins Monday, March 19, 1906. 
Third Term, Dat School, ends Saturday, June 9, 1906. 
Exhibition or Students' Work, June 12-14, 1906. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 



REOBGANIZED MAY 32, 1811. 



The establishment of the Art School upon a broad and 
permanent foundation has always been part of the plan 
of Washington University. For nearly twenty-five years 
art instruction has been embodied in the course of study. 
In 1875, special students were admitted to the Drawing 
Department, and class and public lectures were given on 
Art History. The Bame year an evening school was 
opened. 

On May 22, 1879, the Directors of the University 
adopted an ordinance establishing a Department of Art 
in Washington University, from which the following 
extracts are taken: — 

"A Department of Art is hereby established as a 
special Department of Washington University, to be 
blown as The St. Louis School op Fine Arts. 

"The objects of said Department shall be : Instruc- 
tion in Fine Arts; the collection and exhibition of pic- 
tures, statuary, and other works of art, and of whatever 
else may be of artistic interest and appropriate for a 
public gallery or Art Museum ; and, in general, the pro- 
motion by afl proper means of aathetic or artistic edu- 
cation." 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 



BOARD OF CONTROL. 

ELLIS WAINWRIGHT, President. 

WM. K. BIXBY, Vice-Pebsideht. 

WINFIELD 8. CHAPLIN, Chancellob, ex officio. 

ROLLA WELLS. 

ALFRED L. SHAPLEIGH. 

CHARLES PARSONS. 

CHARLES NAGEU 

SAUNDERS NORTHLL. 

EDWARD R. HOTT. 

HALSET C. IVES, DrfiEOxOE, ex officio. 

INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 

HALSET COOLET ITES, DnocroB, 

Lecturer on the Historical Development of Art. 

Pupil of Alexander Platowsil. 

EDMUND HENRY WUERPEL, 

Drawing and Painting from Life, and Competition. 

Pupil of St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Bouguerean, Ferrler, 

Aman-Jean, and l'Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

CHARLES PERCY DAVIS, 

Antique. 

Pupil of N. Y. Art Students' League, Bouguereau, Ferrler 

and Floury. 

SUSAN D'ARCY, 

Secretary and Lecturer. 

Pupil of St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 

GRACE HAZARD, 

BaUirOatf Juvenile OUut. 

Pupil of St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
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OSCAR WILLIAM RABDBR, 

Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. 

Pupil of St Louis School of Fine Arts and Washington 

University. 

HENRIETTA ORD JONES, 

Ceramic Decoration and Pottery. 

Pupil of St. Louis School of Fine Arts and Franz BlBcholf 

and Otto Punsch. 

FREDERICK LINCOLN STODDARD, 

Design and Water Color, 

Pupil of St Louta School of Fine Arts, Bouguereau, Ferrler, 

Laurens, and Constant. 

CORDELIA TAYLOR BAKER, 

Bookbinding. 

Pupil of I. J. Cobden-Sanderaon, of Doves Bindery. 

OEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY, 

Modeling and Sculpture. 

Graduate of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, Vienna. 

DAWSON WATSON, 

Drawing and Painting from Life and Still-Life. 

Pupil of Carolua Daran, Almee Morot, Raphael Collin, 

Luc Olivier Herson and Mark Fisher. 

FREDERICK QREEN CARPENTER, 

(Substitute.) 

Antique. 

Pupil of St Louis School of Fine Arts. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

There are three terms in the year. 

Students will be admitted at any time; special ar- 
rangements being made for those enrolling before or 
after the term begins. 

The school furnishes instruction in Drawing, Model- 
ing, Painting, Artistic Anatomy, Principles and Styles 
of Architecture, Perspective, Composition, Design and 
Applied Arts, Pottery, Ceramic Decoration, Bookbind- 
ing, Architectural and Mechanical Drawing. 

The rooms are open for the study of drawing, paint- 
ing and modeling every day during each term from 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m. ; and for the study of drawing from the 
Antique and Life, mechanical drawing and modeling, 
three evenings in the week, from November to May. 

Students may enter any class upon submitting exam- 
ples of work showing the necessary skill. Applicants 
for admission to the evening Life Class must submit a 
drawing of a full length figure from the Antique or 
Life. 

Students who can pass the necessary examination 
may study Modern Languages, History and Literature 
in classes of the Undergraduate Department of the 
University. 

The school is fully equipped with models, casts from 
the Antique, et cetera. 

The class rooms are adjacent to the galleries of the 
Museum. The building, erected during the past years, 
was especially designed to meet the needs of the various 
classes of the school and, in its appointments, art stu- 
dents will find every convenience for study. 
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The artiste Connected with the school as teachers have 
received their training in the schools of onr own country 
and in the Art Schools of Europe. 

All finished work must be left in the school, or, if 
removed by special permission, mast be returned before 
the close of the school year for final examination by the 
committee appointed for that purpose. 

Instruction in all classes of the school is individual. 
Advancement of each student depends on the degree of 
proficiency only. 

An admission fee of $8.00 is charged each student on 
enrolling in the classes of the day school. 

TUITION FEES. 

Tuition Fees are due and payable to the Treasurer 
of Washington University, in advance, on enroll- 
ment, and on the first of each term. For con- 
venience, the Secretary of the School will receive 
the fee and transmit it to the Treasurer. 

Enrollment Fee. Each student pays this fee once. .$ 2 00 
The Income from enrollment fees 'is used In 
library extension work. Students withdrawing 
before the end of the year In which the fee is 
paid may continue the use of the library to the 
close of the year. 

Rates or Tuition. Antique, Life and Portrait 

Classes, either or all classes, per term 25 00 

Hates or Tuition. Saturday Class, Antique or Sketch 

Class, per term 5 00 

Students will be admitted to the Day School, per 
month, with the privilege of one or more classes 
per day, first month 12 60 

Each following month during the term or the year. . 10 00 

Bvenino Life Class. Drawing or Modeling, three 

times per week, for term of twelve weeks 7 50 

12 
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Evening Clam. Antique (drawing from casts), 

three times per week, for term of twelve weeks. .$ 6 00 

Evening Class. Elementary (free hand), three times 

per week, for term of twelve weeks 6 00 

Evening Class. Architectural and Mechanical Draw- 
ing, three times per week, for term of twelve 
weeks & 00 

Evening Class. Modeling, three times per week, for 

term of twelve weeks S 00 



CLASSES IN DESIGN AND CERAMIC DECORATION. 



Regularly enrolled Art Students will receive Instruc- 
tion In Design without extra charge. 

For Instruction In Ceramic Decoration and Bookbind- 
ing an additional fee, per term, of $7.00 will be 
charged. 

Special students will be admitted to these classes 

per term of twelve weeks |25 00 

Students enrolled for one month, first month 12 60 

Each succeeding month 10 00 

For a period less than one month. Including freedom 

of Museum and Library, per week G 00 

For those desiring to work three days each week, 
every other day, the privilege will be given to 
work half the day In Ceramic Decoration or 
Bookbinding and the other half of the same day 
In one of the other classes of the School, per 
term 26 00 

Special arrangements will be made for students wish- 
ing to enroll in the regular classes, three days 
per week. 
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ABBANGEMENT OF. CLASSES. 

MORNING. 



LITE GLASS, BUDE AMD DBAFED. 

Drawing and Painting from the Nude and Costumed Model 
In Charcoal. Pastel and Oil Color, dally, except Satur- 
day, 9 to 12 a. m. Edmund H. Wuerpel, Instructor, 

CERAMICS AND POTTEBT. 

Decoration of China, Porcelain, and Glass; Evolution of 
form on the wheel, baking, glazing, etc. Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, 9 to 12 a. m. Henrietta Orb* 
Jones, Instructor. 

Booxramnre. 



ooMPoamoi* in oolob. 

Edmund H. Wuerpel, In- 

ooKPOsmon and illustration m black akd white. 
Wednesdays, 11:30 to 12:30. Charles P. Davis, Instructor. 

ABTI8TIC ANATOMY. 

Fridays, 12:15 to 1:00. Edmund H. Wuerpel, Instructor. 

SKETCH CLASS IK BLACK AKD WHITE. 

Dally, 12:30 to I p, in. Free to all students. 
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Mechanical and Freehand Perspective, Shades and Shadows. 
Winter term, Fridays, 12 to 12:30 p. m. Susan D'Arcy, 
Instructor. 

Principles and Styles of Architecture, Thursdays at 12:30 
p. m. George Julian Zolnay, Instructor. Special stu- 
dents may be enrolled in this class by arrangement 
with the Secretary - 

AFTERNOON. 



PAIKT1NO EBOM THE HEAD. 

Drawing and Painting from the Head in Charcoal, Pastel 
and Oil Color, dally, except Saturday, 1 to 4 p. m. Daw- 
son Watson, Instructor. 

PAINTING TOOK STILL-LITE. 



Decoration of China, Porcelain and Glass; Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 1 to i p. m. Henrietta Ord 
Jones, Instructor. 



Evolution of form on the wheel. Baking, glazing, etc., Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, 1 to 4 p. m. Henrietta 
Ord Jones, Instructor. 

BOOKBIRDIMO. 
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CLASSES IN DESIGN AND APPLIED ART. 

Book Cover Designing, Drawing for Illustration, Decora- 
tion of Wood and Leather by means of Pyrography 
(wood burning) and the Application of Color, Stained 
Glass Designing, Designing for Posters and Advertis- 
ing Purposes, Decorative Composition, and Surface 
Decoration as applied to China, Embroidery and other 
surfaces, daily, except Saturday, 1 to 4 p. m. Fred- 
erick L. Stoddard, Instructor. 



From architectural Ornament, the Antique, and Life, dally, 
except Saturday, 1 to 4 p. m. George Julian Zolnay, 
Instructor. 

Special facilities are offered on Saturday mornings to 
teachers of the public schools. 

EVENING CLASSES. 

ANTIQUE, ELEMENT AST, AND ADVANCED. 

p. m. Charles 

LITE CLASS JBOM THE NUDE AND DRAPED MODEL. 

3:30 p. m. Hd- 



»:30p. m. George 



MECHANICAL DBA WING. 

Geometrical Solids and Machine Details, etc. Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. Oscar W. 
Raeder, Instructor. 
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UDBtntniU DBA WING. 

Plans, Elevations and Assembled Drawings, Perspective, 

Orthographic Projection, etc. Monday, Tuesday, and 

Thursday, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. Oscar W. Raeaer, In- 
structor. 

SATURDAY CLASSES. 

JUVENILE GLASS. 



CLASS IN. ILLUSTRATION in BLACK AND WHITE. 

S to 12 a. m. Dawson Watson, Instructor. 

ANTIQUE CLASH. 

Charles P. Davis, In- 

CLABS IK ILLUSTRATION AND SKETCHING IN COLOR. 

9 to 12 a. m. Frederick L. Stoddard, Instructor. 



k m. Dawson Watson, 

BOOKBINDING. 

9 to 12 a. m. Cordelia T. Baker, Instructor. 

FOTTEBT AND CEBAMIC DEOOBATION. 

9 to 12 a. m. Henrietta O. Jones, Instructor. 

MODELLNO. 



OUT-OV-DOOB SKETCHING, LANDSCAPE, AND FIQCttE. 

Upon recommendations from their teachers, classes will 
be formed from among the advanced students during the 
month of Mar, dally, 9 a. m. to* 4 p. m. Criticisms by the 
various Instructors. 
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BOTES ON COUBSE OF INSTBUCTION. 



In the Antique Classes the method of instruction aims 
to teach the students to construct their drawings in a 
simple and correct manner. By the use of antique and 
modern forms as models from which to draw, the stu- 
dent ia trained to perceive planes and values, light and 
shade, and is taught to economize time and effort when 
striving to produce an effect. By this means a founda- 
tion is laid for the further training of the draughtsman, 
modeler and painter in the more advanced classes. 

II. STILL-LIFE PAINTING CLASS. 

Students begin the study of color in this class. They 
are first taught to observe and represent simple masses 
of form and color such as are found in fruits and vege- 
tables. They are then given more difficult combinations, 
reflected lights and values such as are found in objects 
made in richly colored metals or other materials. They 
. are also encouraged to make careful studies of drapery. 
The student may work in oil or water color, but whatever 
medium may be used, a truthfulness in form, color and 
value, simplicity of treatment, and close study of texture 
is required. 

III. MODELING CLASS. 

The work of the modeling class is of a threefold 
nature. First, there are a small number of students 
who study modeling with the intention of becoming 
sculptors ; these students have every opportunity to study 
from the living model and also receive instruction in 
anatomy. Second, a large proportion of students study 
modeling in order to gain a more accurate knowledge 
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of form and proportion to aid them in their drawing 
and painting. These students work from the cast as 
well in from the living model, both nude and draped. 
The third class is composed largely of artisans working 
to acquire a knowledge of decorative form and orna- 
ment as used in architecture. To this end they work 
chiefly from casts of ornaments and figures from the 
antique and renaissance periods. 

IV. HEAD AND PORTRAIT CLASS. 

The purpose of study in the Head and Portrait ClaBs 
is to accustom the student to grasp the essential char- 
acter of the model. 

Firm construction in drawing is insisted upon; also 
attention to the salient characteristics in form and 
color. Students are taught to sacrifice unimportant 
and unnecessary details in form and color, by this means 
gaining simplicity and strength in their work. Free- 
dom of conception and execution is encouraged. The 
study of color values is insisted upon as more important 
than brush work and technique. 

V. LIFE CLASS. 

The last step in the academic training of the art stu- 
dent is the study from the living model. In the study 
from the nude, facility in construction, observation of 
character, correctness of proportion and values and a 
fearlessness of execution are essential. In painting 
from the nude, simplicity of form, value and color must 
follow good drawing. Method of execution is entirely 
individual whether in black and white or in color. The 
placing of the figure or object on canvas, with a view 
to composition, is demanded. In the advanced studies, 
the background is called for and atmospheric relief ex- 
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VI. DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 

The purpose of this class ia to give the student a 
knowledge of drawing and pictorial composition and to 
agply this knowledge to the production of illustrations 
in various forms. At first the work is from casts, nat- 
ural forms and drapery, and later drawings are made 
from the living figure draped and nude. Constant 
effort is directed, to the cultivation of a quickness of 
- observation, the ability to draw correctly, the selection 
and arrangement of the material within the picture and 
an absolute simplicity of expression. 

The various methods used are: The Point, the pen- 
cil, pen, and chalk — The Bbubh, in gouache and wash ; 
and Color, in oil, aquarelle, and pastel. 

In black and white the student is urged to search for 
indicative rather than an absolute of real method of 
expression. Freedom of individual execution is en- 



In color the value and correctness of tone are consid- 
ered above finish and execution. 

In addition the student is impressed with the limita- 
tions imposed by the processes through which his draw- 
ing is transferred to the printed page. The aim is to 
familiarize the student with the requirements of these 
processes as well as to develop artistic feeling and the 
technical capacity to express it. 

VII. CLASS IN APPLIED ART. 

CEBAMTC DECOBATION. 

The aim of this class is to give the students a practi- 
cal knowledge of painting on china, glass, etc. Particu- 
lar attention is given to the development of originality 
in design and simplicity in treatment. The student is 
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first taught to make a careful and intelligent study of 
the shape to be decorated and the space to be covered. 
Special attention u given to the application of conven- 
tional ornament as veil as realistic forms. All firing is 
done in the building of the School so that a thorough 
knowledge may be obtained in the use of the kiln. 

The students of this class will have the privilege of 
studying the large collections of decorated porcelain 
in the galleries of the Museum, comprehending exam- 
ples of Doulton, Royal Worcester, Crown Derby, Danish, 
and Swedish ware. There are also collections of Old 
Chinese, Wedgewood and Rosenberg potteries. 

VIII. POTTERY. 

In the Pottery Class the student is taught to t"Jt clay, 
to center and turn on the wheel, to evolve form, to 
bake the clay and to glaze in various processes. 

Special stress is laid upon the process of evolution, as 
hand-turned work is becoming more and more rare; 
practical potters being in demand in all the potteries of 
this country. 

IX. CLASSES IN DESIGN AND APPLIED ART. 

In the class in Design, students are taught the history 
and development of ornament and its application. They 
are made to conventionalize natural forms for all kinds 
of ornamental and decorative purposes, and to distin- 
guish proper from improper adaptations. 

Instruction will be given in the following subjects: 
Book Cover Designing, Drawing for Illustration, Deco- 
ration of Wood and Leather by means of Pyrography 
(wood burning) and the Application of Color, Stained 
Glass Designing, Designing for Posters and Advertising 
Purposes, Decorative Composition, and Surface Decora- 
tion as applied to China, Embroidery and plain surfaces. 
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All students of the School haTe access to the Library, 
which contains a large collection of books and plates re- 
ferring to the above subjects. 

By Applied Art is meant the practical carrying out 
of the design in the material for which the drawing has 
been made. 

X. CLASS IN BOOKBINDING. 

During recent years interest in Fine Bindings has had 
a revival. Many people are beginning to feel the beauty 
in a hand-bound volume ; and a demand has arisen both 
for good binders, and for instruction in the processes 
by which books may be bound in an appropriate and 
original manner. 

The class in Bookbinding aims to fill this want. In- 
struction is given in all the processes, from the for- 
warding to the finishing of a hook. The students are 
expected to design their own book-covers; and from 
time to time will have opportunities of studying repre- 
sentative bindings of other countries as well as our own. 

This class is under the direction of Miss Cordelia T. 
Baker, a pupil of Cobden- Sanderson. 

XI. PRINCIPLES AND STYLUS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

This course is a summary which is to equip the stu- 
dents with a general knowledge of the history and 
artistic aspect of the various architectural periods. 

The course is illustrated on the blackboard and from 
these demonstrations the pupils make their drawings 
for reference in their work. A concise knowledge of the 
various modes of expression in architecture and orna- 
mentation is essential in the career of the artist. 

The class meets once a week throughout the school 
year. 
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XII. MECHANICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 

Classes in these subjects are held only at night. Owing 
to the variety of knowledge and ability possessed by the 
student the instruction is largely individual. 

Mechanical drawing includes the following branches : — 

I. Plane Geometrical Drawing, Orthographic Pro- 
jection, Intersection of Solids and Develop- 
ment of Surfaces. 
II. Drawing of Machine Details from measurement. 

III. The making of Assembled Drawings. 

IV. Tracing. 

The purpose of instruction is to teach students how 
to make practical working drawings, and to read them 
with ease. 

In the Architectural Drawing Class beginners are 
taught how to use their instruments, and to make neat 
and accurate line drawings. Instruction is given in 
the preparation of plans, elevations and working draw- 
ings for various kinds of buildings. Advanced students 
are taught Perspective Drawing, and the Drawing of 
Ornamental Forms for decorative purposes. 

CLASS LECTURES. 

Class Lectures upon the History of Painting, the 
Graphic Arts, Artistic Buildings and Localities, and 
other subjects relating to the History of Art Develop- 
ment from the earliest period to the present time, are 
given in the Lecture Hall every Tuesday morning at 11, 
by a special corps of lecturers. The character and scope 
of these lectures may be judged from the following 
synopsis of the course for 1904-1905. 

All lectures are fully illustrated by stereopticon views 
and examples from the Museum Collections. 
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LBGTUBK COUBSF. 

1904-1906. 

November 8. Introductory- Prof. H. 0. Ives. 

November IE. Toe Sculpture in tbe Art Palace at the 
World's Fair. O. J. Zolnay. 

November 22. The True Principles of Design. 

F. L. Stoddard. 
November 29. The Relation of the Arts. E. H. Wuerpel. 
December 6. The Development of Pottery. 

Miss H. 0. Jones. 
December 13. Three Epoch-Making Chapels in the History 
of Art: 1. The Arena Chapel — Giotto. 

Miss A. M- More. 

December 20. The Influence of National Characteristics on 

the Art of the North. E. H. Wuerpel. 

January 3. Three Epoch-Making Chapels In the History 

of Art: 2. The Brancacci Chapel — Maaaccfo. 

Miss A. M. More. 
January 10. The development of Mural Painting. 

F. L. Stoddard. 
January 17. Woman in Sculpture — Ancient. 

G. J. Zolnay. 
January 24. The Processes of Over and Under-Glaze. 

Miss E. O. Jones. 

January 31. The Influence of National Characteristics on 

the Art of the South. E. H. Wuerpel. 

February 7. Three Epoch-Making Chapels in the History 

of Art: 3. The Slstlne Chapel— Michael Angelo. 

Mist A. M. More. 
February 14. "Styles" In Decoration. F. L. Stoddard. 

February 21. Woman In Sculpture — Mediaeval. 

O. J. Zolnay. 
February 28. The Influence of the Barhlzon School on the 
Development of Modern Art. Miss A. M. More. 

March 7. Decoration as Applied to Ceramics. 

Kiss H. 0. Jones. 

March 14. The Influence of National Characteristics on the 

Art of the West. E. H. Wuerpel. 
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March 21. The Application ol Art to Industry. 

F. L. Stoddard. 
March 28. Woman In Sculpture — Modern. G. J. Zolnay. 
April 4. The Influence of L'Art Nouveau on Modern Pot- 
tery. . Kiss B. 0. Jones. 
April 11. The Theory and Practice of Illustration. 

F. L. Stoddard. 

April 18. On the Proper Attitude of the Student Towards 

Art E. H. Wnerpeh 

Lectures by Dr. Charles M. Kurtz and Mr. W. H. Fox, 

of the Art Department, World's Fair, will be announced 

later. 

In addition to the regular lectures Mr. G. J. Zolnay will 
give a course on rudiments of Architecture, Mondays, at 
12:80 p. m., beginning November 7th. 
Other lectures may be announced from time to time. 
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Pbot. IiAxsKX C. Ives, 

Director, Et. Louis School of Fine Arts. 

Dear Sir: — In submitting our report for awards to the 
students of the School, we wish to express our approval 
of the general excellence of the standard of work, and to 
compliment you, the Instructors and the students on the 
exhibition of this rear's work. 

The Jury in many cases found the work so uniformly 
good that it made the task of selection exceedingly difficult. 
Inasmuch as the awards at their command were limited in 
number. They therefore recommend that the following stu- 
dents be publicly commended for the high standing of their 
work. We find that Mr. Fred Carpenter has been pro- 
nounced not competing in any class, a decision which we 
endorse, as also the decision that Mr. Fred Gray does not 
compete in the cSlor work of the Life Class, and Miss 
Minnie Weber In the Still-Life Class. In the Still-Life Class 
we would endorse the good work of Mr. Elnhorn; in the 
Black and White Sketch Class, that of Miss Caroline Bean, 
Miss Theresa Garrett, Mr. Harry Wingo, Mr. Manley Nash 
and Mr. Arthur Zeller. Miss Carrie Bribach's work in the 
Pottery Class Is also commended. In the Juvenile Class, 
Oliver Mann and Tom Blakemore receive special mention. 

The regular awards hare been made as follows: — 

Asnquic Class. , 

Kotaro Date, Bronze Medal. 
Fred Henser, Honorable Mention. 

Class in Design. 

Fred Henser, Bronze Medal. 

Miss Maud Lapham, Honorable Mention. 

Class in Illustration. 

Miss Agnes Lodwlck, Bronze Medal. 

Miss Helen O'Brien, Honorable Mention. , 

Mies Theresa Garrett, Honorable Mention. 
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Pobtkait Class, Black and White. 

K. H. Abrahamzon, Bronae Medal. 
Mauler Nash, Bronze Medal. 
Harry Wlngo, Honorable Mention. 
Arthur Zsller, Honorable Mention. 

Live Class, Black and White. 
Monley Naali, Silver Medal. 
Miss Agnes Lodwick, Bronze Medal. 
Miss Theresa Garrett, Honorable Mention. 
Harry Wingo, Honorable Mention. 



Still-Life Class. 

Mrs. A. D. Phellps, Silver Medal. 

Miss Fetronelle Sombart, Honorable Mention. 

Miss Edna Emanuel, Honorable Mention. 

Composition Class. 

Miss Helen O'Brien, Silver Medal, 

Mauley Nash, Honorable Mention. 

Portrait Class, Color. 

Fred Gray, Silver Medal. 
Manley Nash, Honorable Mention. 
Win. McKlllop, Honorable Mention. 

Modeling Class. 

Miss Adele Schulenburg, Bronxe Medal. 
Miss Margery Eby, Honorable Mention. 
Miss Caroline Risque, Honorable Mention. 



Class in Ceramics. 

Miss Lulu Metzger, Sliver Medal. 
Miss Meta Klrsch, Bronze Medal. 
Miss Fanny Nolan, Honorable Mention. 
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Very respectfully. 



(Signed) Mm. E. W. Pattisok, 
F. A. WHTimo, 
F. M. Hunr. 

THB ST. LOUIS MUSHDM OF FINE ARTS. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has a valuable permanent 
collection of statuary, paintings, pottery, carvings, etc., 
which affords the public, as well as students, an indis- 
pensable aid to the study of art; and in order that op- 
portunity may be given for studying the methods of the 
different schools of painting and the works of celebrated 
artists, arrangements have been made for a series of fine 
exhibitions of oil and water color paintings, architec- 
tural drawings and engravings. 

Any one desiring to become a member of the Museum 
of Fine Arts may do so by the annual payment of $10. 
This membership entitles him, with his family and non- 
resident guests, to the privilege of visiting the Museum 
at all times when open to the public, and to all lectures, 
receptions, and special exhibitions given under the 
auspices of the Board of Control. 
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SCHOOL OF PINE ABTS. 



Ahrlug, Otto 
Anderson, Mrs. Alice T. 
Arnaby, Jennie 

Ball, Mrs. Bert 
Bannon, Etta 
Barron, May belle 
Becraft, Cecil 
Benner, Nellie 
Berg, Florence 
Betzer, Frank 
Blanchord, Emma 
Blackmail, Mrs. Mabel 
Blumenkranz, Molly 
Bonn, Mrs. Emma 
Brandt, Mark 
Breen, Marguerite 
Brewer, Halcyon H. 
Brlbach, Carrie P. 
Brown, Hazel wood 
Bnck, Ada 
Budgett, Dr. S. F. 
Burton, Cornelia R. 

Casslmus, George 
Cazort, Vivian 
Cliaae, Ysobel H. 
Clark, Mildred 
Clop ton, Malone 
Coetello, Margaret B. 
Cox, R. H„ Jr. 
Craig, M. B. 
Creekmore, Margaret 
Cunning, Shirley A. 

Damon, Job. A. 
Date, Kotaro 
Davie, Geraldine 
Davis, Qrover 
DavlB, Mrs. Louise 



2329 Warren at. 
Roswell, N. M. 
3963a Shenandoah av. 

6034 Vernon av. 
1903 Virginia av. 
2009 Forest av. 
4666 Page av. 
1903 Virginia av. 
Alton, 111. 
2846 Olive at 
DeSoto, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1602 Market fit. 
2618 Locust at. 
4628 Westminster pi. 
1436 N. Newstead av. 
3710 Olive st. 
6639 Virginia av. 
4860 Fountain av. 
4047 Shenandoah av. 
Fielding Hotel. 
Carllnville, 111. 

4267 Olive st. 
Fayettevllle, Ark. 
4636 Clayton av. 
4306 W. Belle pL 
Parla, Tenn. 
3744 Cook av. 
E126 Morgan st. 
Steel vllle. Mo. 
Visitation Convent 
238 S. Newstead av. 

4101 Delmar av. 
810 Olive st 
Dallas, Tex. 
1473 Belt av. 
4836 W. Belle pi. 
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Do Wolfe, Harlan 
Dona ell, Carson 
Dlsch, Qnstave A. 
DraKe, Nannie 

. Eby, Margery 
Elnhorn, Monroe 
Emanuel, Edna 



Cleveland, Ohio. 
Donaldson, 111. 
627 Harris av. 
Warsaw, Mo. 

Brldgeton, Mo. 
4024 W. Belle pi. 
4617 Maffitt av. 



Galbralth, Aldene 
GareBche, Lala 
Garrett, Theresa A. 
Gilbert, Samuel L. 
Goergen, Eddie 
Gorln, Josephine 
Grlswold, Mrs. Norman 

Hall, MrB. L. E. 
Haney, Natalie 
Harmes, Alice 
Harmon, A. F. 
Heinz, C. L. 
Helb, John 
Hoehn, Veronica 
HolthauB, Cora 
Hubbell, Virginia A. 

Insley, Anna 

Janes, Eunice A. 

Kempe, Mrs. J. M. II. 

Kenney, Willis P. 
Klehl, Christina 
Kloepper, John 
Kiraeh, Meta R. 
Kuhn, Mignonette 
Kurtz, Julia 

Lachmund, Alice 
Laiiphear, Ethan 
Lapham, Maude M. 



Chapel Hill, Tenn. 
6217 Plymouth ay. 
Crescent Hill, Ky. 
Mena, Ark. 
1398 Stewart pi. 
6159 Minerva av. 
Trenton, Tenn. 

1605 Market at 
Albion, Ind. 
2130 Wash at 
2948 Lawton av. 
Shelbyvllle. 111. 
3201 Lucas av. 
St. Charles, Mo. 
4452 Del mar av. 
5611 Cab an ne pi. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

4874 Washington ar. 

4058 Delnmr av. 
6123 Westminster pi. 
Alma, Mo. 

707 Russell av. 
4621 Morgan st. 
3409 Morgan st 
4632aWestmln8ter pi. 

3862 Russell ar. 
3544 Llndell av. 
Springfield, Mo. 
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1418 Locust St. 
3138 Pine at. 

Ferguson, Mo. 
3404 Pine st 



McKIm, MortleL. 
Mali on ey, Margaret 
Manlua, Alblnua 
Metzger, Lulu 
Moore, Mildred 
Murphy, Isabel 

Nagel, HUdegard 
Nash, M. K. 
Naet, Estalle 
Nolan, Fanny 
Noonan, Mrs. R. M. 
Norris, Mrs. W. Leroy 
Nulsen, Bernice 

Oliver, Josephine 

Peters, Katherlne 
Peterson, Ida 
Pheifer, Atlanta 
Phellps, Mrs. A. D. 
Preston, Stella M. 
Price, Tom D. 

Re Inert, Lillian 
Rhea, Saldee 
Robertson, Minnie 
Roth, John J. 
Ruff, Roy R. 
Russell, Louise 
Ryan, Maud 

Salkey, Norma 
Scamnioll, Elizabeth 
Schmallhorst, Mrs. S. 
Schulenburg, Adele E. 
Scollard, Genevieve H. 
Seasongood, Adele 
Siegmund, Arthur P. 
Smith, Erma 0. 



4571 Rutger st 
Alton, III. 
2937 Dayton st 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 

3726 Washington av. 
Commercial bldg. 
4026 Delmar av. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
3149 Locust st 
Bast St Louis, 111. 
3133 Hawthorne boul. 

Lincoln, Mo. 

3555 Llndell av. 
New London, Iowa. 
Edwardsvllle, 111. 
3935 McRee av. 
4056 McPherson av. 
5014 Cabanne av. 

2320 Russell av. 
Morganfleld, Ky. 
3815 Washington ay. 
4529 Laclede av. 
Munday, Tex. 
1636 Texas av. 
Hartsville, Ala. 

4124 W. Pine boul. 
3S06 Pine St 
Sill N. Broadway. 
3213 Russell av. 
4120 Morgan st 
4339 Washington av. 
3235 3. Jefferson ar. 
5530 Etzel av. 
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Sombart, Petronelle 
Souther, Sarah C. 
Spaiton, Arthur 
Stadel, Geo. H. 
Stracko, Elsio D. 

Thallnger, Oscar 
Thomas, Jeanne 
Tlrmcnsteln, Martin 
Townsend, Carroll B. 
Trenz, Leo 
Truebeart, Virginia 



Warren, Mrs. Mary 
Webb, Mrs. A. J. 
Wenner, Grace 
White, Lucille A. 
Whltmlre, Myrtle 
Wilson, Leslie P. 
Wingo, Harry 

Zeller, Arthur L. 



5033 Cates a v. 
6118 Westminster pi. 
Wichita, Kan. 
2411 S. 13th >t 
3306 Russell av. 

«49Mafflttav. 
3717 Maffltt av. 
3646 California av. 
2002 Rutger at 
2010Gravolsav. 
Sterling, Kan. 



Maplewood, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Hoiton, Kan. 
Kirk wood, Mo. 
Stlllwell, Mo. 
5841a Garfleldav. 
6263a Mcpherson av. 

7204 Pennsylvania av. 



Students working In Full Time Classes 135' 

Students working in Saturday Classes 72 

Students working in Night Classes 104 

Total number enrolled 311 
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ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL 



L*W DEFASTMXXT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
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CALENDAR, 1904-1905. 

Law School opens Thursday, September 22, 1904. 

Holuiay, Thanksgiving Dat, Thursday, November 24, 1904. 
Vacation, December 24, 1904, to January 2, 1906, inclusive. 



Univebbitt Holiday, Friday, May 12, 1906. 

Commencement, Thursday, June 16, 190G. 

Vacation, from June 15 to September 28, 1905. 

Examinations fob Advanced Standing, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 26, 1906. 

Law School opens Thursday, September 28, 1905. 

Holiday, Thanksgiving Dat, Thursday, November 80, 1906. 

Vacation, from December 23, 1905, to January 1, 1906, in- 
clusive. 
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WINPIBLD SCOTT CHAPLIN, LL. D., 
Chancellor of Washington University, 



WILLIAM SAMUEL CURTIS, LL. B., 
Sean of Law Faculty. 



AMOS MADDEN THAYER, LL. D. (U. S. Circuit Judge), 
Protestor, Real Property Law and Sanity. 



FRANKLIN FBRRISS, LI.. B., 
Protestor, Lav of Contracts and Commercial Law. 



WILLIAM WINCHESTER KETSOR, LL. B., 
Professor of Law. 



QUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS FINKELNBURG, 
Lecturer, International Law. 



CHARLES NAQEL, LL. B., 
Lecturer, Constitutional Law. 



CHARLES PHILIP JOHNSON, A. M., 
Lecturer, Criminal Law. 



FREDERICK NEWTON JTJDSON, LL. B., 
Lecturer, Taxation, 
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ISAAC HENRY LIONBBROER, A. M., 
Lecturer, Law of Corporations. 

LEE SALE, t,t. r. 
Lecturer, Partnership. 

CAMPBELL ORRICK BISHOP (St. Louie Circuit Judge). 
Lecturer, Criminal Law. 

EDWARD SCOTT ROBERT, LL.B., 
Lecturer, Evidence. 

HENRY THOMPSON KENT, LL.B-, 
Lecturer, Jurisdiction of Federal Court*. 

DANIEL NOTES KIRBT, LL.B., 
, Lecturer, Agency. 
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ADYISOBT AND EXAMIMLNG BOARD. 



ELMER B. ADAMS, United States District Judge. 
HENRY 8. PRIEST, late United States District Judge. 
C. C. BLAND, Judge of St Louis Court of Appeals. 
RICHARD L. GOODE, Judge of St Louis Court of Appeals. 
RODERICK B. ROMBAUBR, late Judge of St Louis Court 

of Appeals. 
WILLIAM H. BIGGS, late Judge of St Louis Court of 

Appeals. 
HBNRT W. BOND, late Judge of St. Louis Court of Ap- 



DANIBL D. FISHER, Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court 
HORATIO D. WOOD, Judge of St Louis Circuit Court 
WALTER B. DOUGLASS, Judge of St Louis Circuit Court. 
JESSE A. McDONALD, Judge of St Louis Circuit Court. 
DANIEL G. TAYLOR, Judge of St Louis Circuit Court. 
JACOB KLEIN, late Judge of St Louis Circuit Court. 
JAMES B. WITHROW, Judge of St Louis Circuit Court 
DANIEL DILLON, late Ju*dge of St. Louis Circuit Court. 
WILBUR F. BOYLE, late Judge of St Louis Circuit Court. 
GBORGB W. LUBKE, late Judge of St Louis Circuit Court 
JAMES A. SEDDON, late Judge of St Louis Circuit Court 
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JOHN W. NOBLE, 
EDWARD C KEHR, 
JAMES TAUSSIG, 
JOHN W. DRYDEN, 



CHAS. CLAPLIN ALLEN, 
JOHN M. HOLMES, 
LEVBRETT BELL, 
EDWARD T. PARISH, 
EVERETT W. PATTI80N, 
JOHN E. McKEIGHAN, 
HUGO MUENCH, 
ELENEIOUS SMITH, 
JAMES P. DAWSON. 
DAVID GOLDSMITH, 
FRED A. WISLIZENUS, 
JOHN A. HARRISON, 
WELLS H. BLODGBTT, 
E. T. ALLEN, 
EBEN RICHARDS, 
PENDLETON T. BRYAN, 
EDWARD C. ELIOT, 
PAUL P. COSTE, 
JAMES P. MAGINN, 
JOHN D. DAVIS, 
WILLIAM B. HOMER, 



FRED'K W. LEHMANN, 
THOMAS K. SKINKER, 
ROBERT P. WALKER, 
WALTER D. COLES, 
JAMES HAGERMAN, 
ALBERT ARNSTEIN, 
HARVEY L. CHRISTIE, 
WILLIAM E. FISSE, 
J. HUGO GRIMM, 
PAUL BAKEWELL, 
WM. E. GARVIN, 
GEO. R. LOCKWOOD, 
JOHN F. SHBPLEY, 
A. C. STEWART, 
GEO. M. BLOCK. 
JOHN A. GILLIAM, 
BENJ. SCHNURMACHER, 
MILLARD F. WATTS, 
CLIFFORD B. ALLEN, 
ALBERT N. EDWARDS, 
JOHN D. JOHNSON, 
JOSEPH H. ZUMBALEN, 
EDGAR R. ROMBAUER, 
VIRGIL RULE, 
PERCY WERNER, 

01 the St Louis Bar. 
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COMMITTEES OF EXAMINATION, 

FOB THE TK&B 1004. 



For the Examination of Candidate! for Graduation. 



PHNDLBTON T. BRYAN, 

PAUL P. COSTB, 

WARWICK HOUGH, 

GEORGE P. B. JACKSON, 

EDGAR K. ROMBAUER, 

VIRGIL RULE, 



For the Award of a Prize of Fifty/ Dollar* for the Beat 
Graduation Thefts. 



HICKMAN P. RODGERS. 
BENJAMIN H. CHARLES, 
CHARLES R. SKINKER. 
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ALBERT BARBER CHANDLER, Thesis Prize. 
THOMAS BOND, Alumni Prize. 

The Juniors who passed all the Junior examinations with 
an average grade of eighty per cent or over, and are there- 
fore entitled to enter the Senior Class cum laude, are: — 

HAROLD HOWARD SMITH, Festus, Mo., 93.89. 
CHARLES MONTESQUIEU WILD, Barcoxle, Mo., 91.55. 
WOODLIEF THOMAS, 'St. Louis, 91.24. 
ROBERT BTJRKHAM, St Louis, 90.70. 
THOMAS S. McPHEETERS, JR., St Louis, 90.67. 
ROBERT EDWARD ADAMS, Odessa, Mo., 90.24. 
WALTER HIQBEE, Lancaster, Mo., 90.24. 
HENRY THEODORE FBRRISS, St Louis, 90.10. 
EDWARD OLION CURTIS, St Louis, 89.59. 
FREDERICK ARMSTRONG, JR., St Lonts, 88.76, 
THOMAS WILLIAM WHITE, Memphis, Tenn., 88.63. 
OLIVER DeWERTHERN, St Louts, 87.72. 
WENDELL HOLMES CLOUD, Kiowa, Kan., 84.94. 
ARTHUR EDWARD DENNIS, St Louis, 84.28. 
VICTOR HERMAN HEMPHILL, Carllnvllle, 111., 84.07. 
ELVIN DAVID GEORGE, Staunton, 111., 83.57. 
HARRY KINO TOOTLE, St Joseph, Mo., 83.13. 
PHILIP BENJAMIN WHITE, Kirkwood, Mo., 82.46. 
FRANCIS CHARLES CMALLET, St Louis, 81.93. 
HENRY POTTER, St. Louis, 80.73. 
NORMAN JOSEPH SADLER, St Louis, 80.55. 
ROBERT MAURICE ZEPPENFELD, St. Louis, 80.31. . 
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Adams, Robert Edward (B. S. Odessa 

College), Odessa, Ho. 2828 Locust St. 

Armstrong, Frederick, Jr. (A. B. 

Wash. Univ.), St Louis. 



Brackmann, Amandus, High Ridge, 

Mo. 
Breltenbach, Adolph Henry, Mascou- 

tah, 111. 
Buchanan, Alexander Hutchinson, 

Ava, Mo. 
Bacher, Carroll Strickland, Muskogee, 



1236a Garfield At. 
3416 Nebraska At. 
6613 Hancock At. 
2716 Dayton St. 

6266 Washington At. 

Burke, John Aloyslua (A. B. Chris- 
tian Bros. College), St. .Louis, Mo. 4412 Lucky St. 

Burkham, Robert (A. B. Princeton), 
St Loots. 4637 Lindell Bl. 

Caplan, Ephrlm, at. Louis. 3947 McPherson At. 

Casey, Charles William, St Louis. 3925 Brans At. 

Cloud, Wendell Holmes, Kiowa, Kan. 3114 Magnolia Av. 

Curtis, Edward GUon (A. B. Wash. 
Univ.), St LonlB. 1748 Waverly PI. 

Dennis, Arthur- Edward (A. B. Wash. 
UnlT.), St. Louis. 6150 Page At. 

DeWerthern, Oliver, St Louis. 3700 Hartford St. 

Elder, Conway, St Louis. 4S53 Page Blvd. 

Ferris, Henry Theodore (A. B. Cor- 
nell), St Louis. 6S28 Cabanne PI. 

George, ElTln David (B. S. Illinois 
College), Staunton, 111. 3306 Morgan St 

Goodman, Burr Solon, St Louis. 6205 Famous At. 

Hemphill, Victor Herman (B. 8. 
Blackburn College), CarllnTllle, 111.3306 Morgan St ' 

Hlgbee, Walter (A. B. Mo. State 
Univ.), Lancaster, Mo. 2811 Washington At. 

Jacobs, Nathan Earle, St Louis. 6266 Washington At. 
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Johnson, Oliver Thul (A. B. Mo. State 

Univ.). St Louis, 4028 Juniata St. 

Mavhall, Frederick Arthur, St Louts. 1133 Hamilton Av. 
McChesney, Samuel Parker, St. Louis. 5619 Clemens Av. 
McKelghan, Robert Cutler (Ph. B. 

Univ. Mich.), Webster Groves, Mo. 
McPheetere, Thoe. S., Jr. (A. B. 

Princeton), St Louis. 3824 Delmar Av. 

Mitchell, Irvine G. (A. B. Westmin- 
ster College), Klrkwood, Mo. 
Obert, Charles Louis, St Louis. 2631 S. 12th St. 

O'Malley, Francis Charles (A. B. 

Christian Bros. College), St Louis. 1742 Euclid Av. 
Orthweln, William Robert (A. B. 

Tale), St Louis. 15 Portland Pi. 

Osslng, Erwln, St. Louis. * 1904 Warren St 

Phelan, John Martin, Pacific, Mo. 2811 Washington Av. 
Potter, Henry (A. B. Tale), St Louis. 5814 Cabanne PI. 
Ray, Samuel Glover, St Louie. 4211 W. Pine Blvd. 

Roberts, Arthur Chester, St. Louis. 4581 Garfield Av. 
Howe, Henry, St Louis. 3736 Delmar Av. 

Rowe, Thomas Joseph, Jr., St. Louis. 3736 Delmar Av. 
Rowell, Carleton Ferries (A. B. , 

Tale), St Louis. 4579 W. Pine Blvd. 

Sadler, Norman Joseph, St. Louis. 4401 Delmar Av. 
Sherman, Samuel, Frederick town, 

Mo. 4700 Vernon Av. 

Shields, Lelghton (A. B. Harvard), 

St Louis. 3665 Delmar Av. 

Slmms, Thomas Raymond, St Louis. 4026 Delmar Blvd. 
Smith, Harold Howard, Festus, Mo. 2811 Washington Av. 
Stead, John Walter, Grlggsville, Mo. 2711 S. Compton Av. 
Thomas, Woodllet (A. B. Wash. 

Univ.), St Louis. 6117 Westminster PI. 

Toney, Thomas Ellsworth, Tlrden, 

111. 2828 Locust St 

Trice, Walter Eugene, Cameron, Mo. 4049a W. Belle PI. 
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Van Wormer, Dixon, St. Louis. 3411 Magnolia Av. 

Weber, Kossuth Cayce, Farmlngton, 

Mo. 3400 Morgan St. 

White, Philip Benjamin (A. B. Wash. 

Univ.), Klrkwood, Mo. 
White, Thomas William (A. B. Univ. 

ol Mississippi), Memphis, Tenn. 466* W. Pine Blvd. 
Wild, Charles Montesquieu, Sarcoxle, 

Mo. 1505 Locust St. 

Wilson, Alfred Chlpley, St Louis. 2837 Thomas St. 
Wollort, Jesse Arthur, St. Louis. 4353 Maryland Ar. 

Zeppenf eld, Robert Maurice, St Louis. 3019 Henrietta St 

MIDDLE CLASS. 

Beer, Edwin Hugo, St Louis. 2345 S. Compton Av. 

Bowling, Joseph Raphael (B. E. 
Tulane Univ.), St Louis. 4637 Llndell Blvd. 

Carroll, James Edward, St Louis. 5152 Ridge Av, 

Cordell, Robert Vaughan Montague, 
St. Louis. 1611 Missouri Av. 

Crenshaw, Luther Winston, St Louis. 3927 Delmar Blvd. 

Dalton, George Crockett Lenox, Mo. 2210 Adams St 

Davenport, Homer, Bldwell, Mo. 1827 Morgan St. 

Gilbert William Robert St Louis. 1620 S. Grand Av. 

Glister, John Fred, Chester, Mo. 2907 Harper St 

Goodbar, Alvan Jar, St Loots. 3953 Westminster PI. 

Herbert Oscar Louis (A. B. Christian 
Bros. College), St Louis. 4869 Page Blvd. 

McMillan, Clarence (A. B. Will am a 
College), New York City. 4210 W. Belle PI. 

Richardson, Lllber Estel (A. B. Cen- 
tral College), St Louis. 3121 Locust St 

Taylor, Joseph Argyle, St. Louis. 3119 Laclede Av. 

Wood, Ben Artie (A. B. Mo. State 
Univ.), Holden, Mo. 3051 Page Av, 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 

CITY BESIDENCX. 

Alvis, Harry J., East St Louis, III. 

Ancker, Clinton James, Clayton, Mo. 

Benecke, Ruby Waldo, Brunswick, 
Mo. 4251 Olive St 

Bracken, John Henry (A. B. St Louis 
Univ.), St Louia. 1429 Tamra Av. 

Buelek, Erwln Henry, Belleville, 111. 

Calhoun, John Wolflnger, St Louis. 3024 Geyer Av. 

Clayton, Burkett Sale (B. S. Wash. 
Univ.), KIrkwood, Mo. 

Compere, Comfort HeChlgee, Hub- 
bard City, Texas. 3437 Morgan St. 

Cook, John William, Dexter, Mo. 3131 Washington Av. 

Dierfeld, Otto Fred, Appleton City, 
Mo. 2901 Washington Av. 

Dillon, Daniel, Jr. (A. B. St. Louis 
Univ.), St. Louis. 4389 W. Pine Blvd. 

English, Eugene Wake man, Macon, 
Mo. 4445 Page Av. 

Haas, Harry Scheuer, St Louis. 4204 Finney Av. 

Hellmuth, Edgar Philip (A. B. Wash. 
Univ.), St Louis. 310T Brantner Pi. 

Heyman, Lester Irving, St Louis. 4004 Cook Av. 

Homer, Roland Mather (A. B. Am- 
herst College), St. Louis. 4409 Morgan St 

Ilgenfritz, Will McNair, Sedalia, Mo. 3131 Washington Av. 

Lashley, Jacob Marx (A. B. St Louis 
Univ.), St. Louis. 4129 Cook Av. 

Lehmann, Frederick William, Jr., St. 
Louis. 10 Benton PI. 

Long, Samuel Miller Breckinridge 

(A. B. Princeton), St Louis. 3404 Pine St. 

Lucas, John Deaderlck, St. Louis. 3947 W. Pine St. 

Miller, Julian Gayle, Jackson, Mo. 4384 Laclede Av. 

Morgan, William George (A. B. La- 
fayette College), Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 2811 Washington Av. 
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CITY RESIDENCE. 

Mueller, Fred Ernest, * Chesterfield 
Sta., Mo. 2228 Dodter St. 

Nichols, Eugene Jaccard, Manchester, 
Mo. 3601 Lawton Ar. 

Overall, Monroe Nyce, Cameron, Mo. 4049a W. Belle Fl. 
Overstoltz, Marie Emllle, St. Louis. 3439 Washington Av. 
Osborne, Living ston Eugene, St. 
Louis. 6S02 Bleeck St 

Rees, Harriet, Oswego, 111. 1827 Morgan St. 

Rice, Charles Marcus (A. B. Wash. 
Univ.), St. Louia. 3733 W. Pine St. 

Sawyer, Ben Sebastian, El Paso, Tex. 4377 Chouteau Av. 
Schaumberg, William Horace, St 

Louis. 5110 Maple Av. 

Sebastian, Paul, Edwardsville, 111. 
Sherwood, Roderick McKenzle, St. 

Louis. 2 Lenox PL 

Solomon, Sidney William, St. Louis. 4187 Washington Av. 
Thompson, Grover Cleveland, Clarks- 

ville, Ark. 3526 Llndell Av. 

Trueblood, Alva Cooper (A. B. Wash. 

TTniv.), St Louis. 5717 Vernon Av. 

Vickroy, Samuel Perry, St Louis. 3669 Botanical Av. 
Vieregg, Walter Lee, Kansas City, 
Mo. 4668 Lucky St 

Wertbeimer, Joseph Jacob (A. B. Har- 
vard), St Louis. 3511 Washington Av. 

Wind, Lei and Alexander (A. B. 
Princeton), St Louis. 4449 Morgan St. 



Senior Class ,... 65 

Middle Class IS 

Junior Class 41 



Total.. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 



GENEEAL INFORMATION. 

The St. Louis Law School was established as a depart- 
ment of Washington University in 1867. A class was 
graduated in 1869, and one class each year since. The 
special endowment of the Law School now amounts to 
$77,500. 

After September 1st, 1905, the School will occupy 
exclusively a very complete and beautiful building at 
the southwest corner of Twenty-ninth and Locust 
streets. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The School is especially well equipped with that necea-~ 
sary aid to a legal education, a library. 

The four classes of law books, reports, statutes, di- 
gests and treaties are very fully represented and made 
accessible by card catalogue, lists, etc. 

Reports being the most important class, the following 
details are given : — 

Of reports issued in the United States the collection is 
complete to date, and embraces the following sets : — 

0. 8. Supreme Court. 

U. 3. Circuit Court (all circuits). 

U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Federal Reporter. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado (Su- 
preme and Appellate), Connecticut, Dakota Territory, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois 
(Supreme and Appellate), Indiana (Supreme and Appel- 
late), Iowa, Kansas (Supreme and Appellate), Kentucky. 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri (Supreme and Appellate), Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey (Law and 
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Equity), New Mexico, New York (Chancery, Vice-Chancery, 
Common Law, Court of Appeals, Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, Superior Court, Common Pleas, Surrogate, Crim- 
inal, Miscellaneous, Practice Reports) , North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas (Supreme and Appellate), Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Ameri- 
can Decisions, American Reports, and American State Re- 

Of English Beports, the series known as the English 
Law Reports and beginning in 1865 is complete to date, 
and of the Beports issued prior to that time, of the five 
great courts, House of Lords, Chancery, King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, the collection is very 
complete, lacking only the very rare volumes. 

By the generosity of the Alumni and other friends the 
school library was augmented last year by the purchase 
of the law library formerly installed in the Missouri 
Trust Building. 

Thus three-fourths of the mass of American and Eng- 
lish reports is in duplicate, furnishing to the Faculty 
a working place additional to the main library room. 
The School owns altogether over 18,000 volumes. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission to the School must have a 
preliminary education equivalent to a four years' High 
School course. 

A college diploma, proof of admission to college, or 
certificate of graduation from a High School having a 
four years' course, will be received as evidence of fitness 
to enter. Applicants not presenting such documentary 
"evidence may pass an examination to test their compli- 
ance with the above requirement. 
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Students may be admitted to the Middle and Senior 
Classes only upon examination in the subjects already 
completed by the classes they desire to join, and not 
upon any certificate of attainments, or previous study 
or attendance elsewhere. Examination of such new 
students for advanced standing will begin Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1905, at 9 a. m., at the Law School, Twenty- 
ninth and Locust streets. At the same time will be held 
such examinations of other students, to make up condi- 
tions, as the Faculty shall have authorized. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The method of instruction is by text-books and cases. 

The course is one of three years of thirty-six weeks 
each, leading to the degree of LL. B. 

The recitations are held at 8 :46 to 9 :45, and at 9 :45 
to 10 :46 a. m., and at 4 and 5 p.m. The School Moot- 
Court is held on Saturday mornings, and the regular 
Faculty examinations are at 2 p. m. throughout the 
year, upon the completion of each topic. 
JUNIOR CLASS. 



Elkme.ntabv Law. Robinson's Elementary Law, and Black- 
stone's Commentaries. Sixty hours. Curtis. 

Contracts. Bishop on Contracts, and a case-book. Eighty 
tours. Ferries. 

Touts. Cooley on Torts, and A case-book. Seventy hours. 
Keysor. 

Cbhokai. Law abtj Pbockdcre. Hay's Criminal Law and 
Lectures. Forty hours. Johnson and Bishop. 

Agency. Huffcut on Agency, and a case-book. Forty hours. 
Klrby. 

Dahaqis. A case-book. Thirty hours. Keysor. 

Commos Law Pleading. Martin's Civil Procedure at Com- 
mon Law, and a case-book. Forty hours. Curtis. 
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MIDDLE CLASS. 

Real Pbqpebtt. Tledeman, and a case-book. Eighty hours. 

Thayer. 
Sales. Benjamin. Sixty hours. Keysor. 
Domestic Relations. Bcfiouler. Forty hoars. Curtis.' 
Pabtnebship. Burdick, and a case-book. Thirty hours. 

Sale. 
Bailhxntb. Bchouter. Forty-eight hours. Keysor. 
Evidence. Greenleaf. Forty hours. Robert. 
Bills and Notes. Tiedeman. Thirty hours. Keysor. 
Code Pleading. Bryant, and a case-book. Thirty-two hours. 

Curtis. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

(Details to appear In* next catalogue.) 

Equity, Equity Pleading, Constitutional Law, Corpora- 
tions, Insurance, Jurisdiction of Federal Courts, Statutory 
Construction, International Law, Comparative Jurispru- 
dence, Administration. 

The Senior Classes of 1906 and 1906 will pursue a course 
as outlined In prior catalogues, the year 1904-5 being the 
first since adopting the three years' course. 

MOOT-COTJBT. 

A Moot-Court is held weekly throughout seven months 
of the year. It is conducted, as nearly as possible, with 
the forms of an ordinary court of justice, and students 
are expected to draw pleadings in the cases assigned to 
them, and to conduct them through all the stages of a 
legal or equitable Buit before trying the issue in the 
Moot-Court. MemberB of the Senior Class may be ap- 
pointed to sit as Associate Justices and required to 
write opinions. Both classes will be assigned to argue 
cases in these courts. The Moot-Court Record is a 
weekly published by the School, containing the State- 
ments of Facts, Briefs and Opinions. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES. 



The annual tuition fee for students entering Septem- 
ber, 1904, or thereafter, is $100, payable in advance. 
There are no extra charges of any kind. No reduction 
will be made from the term fee, nor any part of it re- 
turned for absence from any cause. 

The average cost of board and lodging paid by law 
students has been ascertained to be about $20 per month. 

The expense of text-books for the entire course is 
about $100. 



SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

In pursuance of the terms of a donation of $6,000 
heretofore made to the University for the benefit of the 
Law School, six free scholarships are established in this 
department; also an annual prize of $50 in money for 
the best thesis upon some legal topic, to be publicly 
awarded at Commencement. Competition for this prize 
. is confined to the regular members of the graduating 
class in each year under regulations duly announced. 

The Alumni Association of the St. Louis Law School 
offers a prize of $50 to that member of the Senior Class 
who shall attain the highest general average in exam- 
inations, including the regular Faculty examinations of 
the whole course, as well as the final examination. 

Applicants for free scholarships should apply in per- 
son or by letter to the Dean, on or before the fifteenth 
day of September, furnishing written testimonials of at 
least two responsible persons, that the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the applicant are such as to make him deserv- 
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ing of this assistance, that he is of good character and 
standing, and that he has received the required educa- 
tion. Other things being equal, preference will be 
shown to candidates who have received a collegiate edu- 
cation, and especially to those who have done this wholly 
or partially by their own efforts. Applicants not per- 
sonally known to any of the Faculty, will do well to 
state fully and precisely their age, place of birth and 
residence, present occupation, education, both general 
and legal, and any other circumstances that may be of 
weight in making a selection. Such communications 
will be held strictly confidential. 

As the applicants for free scholarships are usually far 
in excess of the number that can be given, no student 
will hereafter have the benefit of such scholarship for 
more than one year. 

Four students have an opportunity to earn their 
tuition and a small salary in addition, by service as 
librarians, and in other capacities connected with the 
work of the School. Applications for such positions 
must be made in person, on or before the fifteenth day of 



GRADUATION. 



Members of each class, in order to pass into the next 
class, must attain an average of G5 per cent in the ex- 
aminations of the year. Members of the Senior Class 
in order to be admitted to the final examination for the 
degree of LL. B-, must attain an average of 66 per cent 
in the examinations of the year. The above examina- 
tions are all written and are conducted by the Faculty. 

The examination for the degree of LL. B. is pre- 
scribed and conducted by a committee of the Advisory 
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and Examining Board. This examination ia also writ- 
ten and occupies about one week. The Board is com- 
posed of leading members of the judiciary and bar of 
St. Louis, selected by the Directors of the University . 
Each senior is required to present, on or before May 15, 
an original thesis upon a legal topic selected by the 
Faculty. The subject of the thesis for the class of 1901 
was: — 

"The Status of Purchasers for Value Without 
Notice." 

For further information, address St. Louis Law 
School, St Louis, Mo. (1417 Locust street until Sep- 
tember 1, 1903, and Twenty-ninth and Locust streets 
thereafter), or William S. Curtis, Dean of the School, 
or the Secretary of Washington University. 
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1905. 

Entbance Examination, conducted by an examiner ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor of Washington University, 
will be held Friday, September 29th, and Saturday, 
September 30th, at 1806 Locust street. 

Academic Keab will begin Monday, October 2d. 

Examination s will be held Saturday, October 7th, as 
follows: 

(a) for removal of conditions In special subjects. 

Holiday, Thursday, November 23d, Thanksgiving Day. 

Chbistm as Recess will begin Thursday, December 21st, and 
end Wednesday, January 3, 1906. 



Mid-Yeas Examinations will begin Monday, January 22d, 
and end Saturday, January 27th. During this week all 
other work will be suspended. 

Second Half-Tbab will begin Monday, January 29th. 

Holiday, Thursday, February 22d, Washington's Birthday. 

Examinations will be held from Monday, May 14th, to Sat- 
urday, May 19th, as follows: (a) In special subjects; 
(b) for removal of conditions; (c) for admission to the 
third year class and for graduation. During this week 
all other work will be suspended. 

Commencement will be held Thursday, May 24, 1906. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

ELISHA H. GREGORY, Chairman. 

ROBT. LCEDEKING, Dean, 

G. BAUMGAKTEN, Secretary. 

CHARLES NAGEL, ADOLPHUS BUSCH, 

ISAAC H. LIONBERGER, HERMAN TUH0L8KE, 

EDWARD MALLINCKRODT, HORATIO N. SPENCER. 

FACULTY OP MEDICINE. 

WINFHSLD SCOTT CHAPLIN, LL.D., 

Chancellor of the University, Washington University. 

PAUL GERVAIS ROBINSON, A.B., M.D., LL.D., 



JEROME KEATING BAUDUY, M.D., LL.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Psychological Medicine and Diseases 

of the Nervous System. 

ELISHA HALL GREGORY, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of the Principles of Burger]/. 

GUSTAV BAUMGARTEN, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine. 
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HERMAN TUHOLSKE. M.D., 

Professor of the Practice of Burger]/ and Clinton! Burgery. 

WASHINGTON EMIL FISCHEL, M.D., 

Professor of Clinical MeoZicine. 

ROBERT LUBDBKING, M.D., 



JUSTIN STEER, Ph.B., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

W. A. HARDAWAT, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Skin and Syphilis. 

HORATIO N. SPENCER, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Otology, Treasurer, 2725 Washington Awenue. 

WILLIAM CARR GLASGOW, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical IteCidne am Laryngology. 

HENRT SCHWARZ, M.D., 

Professor of Obstetrics. 

PAUL TOER TUPPER, M.D., 

Professor of Applied Anatomy and Operative Surgery. 

EDWARD WATTS SAUNDERS, M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of Children and Clinical Midwifery. 

NORMAN B. CARSON, M.D., 

Profesor of Clinical Surgery. 

JOHN BLASDEL SHAPLEIGH, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Otology. 

SIDNEY PAYNE BUDGETT, M.D., 

Professor of Physiology, Registrar, 1806 Locust Btreet. 
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WILLIAM HOMBR WARREN, A.M., Ph.D., 

Professor of Chemistry, Secretary, 1806 Locust Street. 

ROBERT JAMES TERRT, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy. 

JOHN GREEN, M.D., 

Special Professor of Ophthalmology. 

FRANCIS RHODES FRY, A.M., M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

FRANK ADAMS GLASGOW, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Gynecology, 

HARVEY GILMER MUDD, M.D., 



EDGAR MOORE SENSENEY, M.D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Throat, Nose and Chest, 

AARON J. STEELE, M.D., 

Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 

JOSEPH GRINDON, Ph.D., M.D., 

Professor of Clinical Dermatology and Syphilis. 

ERNST FRIEDRICH TIEDEHANN, M.D., 

Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

CHARLES NAGEL, LL.B., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

HENRY MILTON WHELPLEY, Ph.G., M.D., FR.M.8-, 

Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

GEORGE MARVINE TUTTLE, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Therapeutics. 
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EL9W0RTH SMITH, Jb., A.M.. M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

DAVID C. GAMBLE, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Ear. 

HENRY STURGEON CROSSEN, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Gynecology. 

HENRY LINCOLN WOLFNER, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye. 

ARTHUR EUGENE EWING, A.B., M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Diseases ot the Eye. 

EDWIN CLARK BURNETT, M.D., 

Clinical Professor of Qenito-Urinary Diseases. 

HARRY McCABE JOHNSON, M.D„ 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Vrinary Surgery. 
VILRAY PAPIN BLAIR, A.M., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Anatomy. 
JAMES FRANCIS ABBOTT, A.M., 
Adjunct-Professor of Embryology. 

LECTURERS. 

CHARLES HENRY DIXON, M.D., 
Clinical Lecturer on Burgery. 
GREENFIELD SLUDER, M.D., 



LOUIS HENRY BEHRENS, M.D., 
Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Chest. 
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ALBERT ERNST TAUSSIG, A.B., M.D., 
Clinical Lecturer on Medicine. 
HENRY C. HARTMAN, M.D., 
Clinical Lecturer on Surgery. 
GIVEN CAMPBELL, Jr., M.D., 
Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Nervous System. 

WILLIS HALL, H.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Venereal Diseases of Women. 

JOHN ZAHOR8KT, M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of Children. 

PHILIP HOFFMANN, M.D., 

Clinical Lerturer an Orthopedic Burger]/. 

HENRY S. BROOKES, Fh.Q., M.D., 

Clinical Lecturer on Medicine. 

LLEWELLYN P. WILLIAMSON, Capt., Af>B*t Sur., U. S. A., 

Lecturer on Hygiene antf Sanitary Science. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

AHATOMT. 

WILLIAM THOMAS COUQHLIN, M.D., 
Instructor in Anatomy. 

PATHOLOGY AMD BAOTDIOLOGT. 

RALPH WALTER MILLS, B.Sc., M.D., 
Instructor in Pathology and Bacteriology. 

11EDIOLNE. 

JESSE S. MYER, M.D., 
Instructor 'in Clinical Chemistry and Microscopy. 
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WILLIAM HARVEY RDSH, B.Sc., A.M., M.D., 
instructor in Clinical Chemistry and Microscopy. 

WALTER BAUMOARTEN, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor in Clinical Chemistry and Microscopy. 

C. A. W. ZIMMERMANN, M.D., 

Instructor in Medicine. 

L. H. HKMPELMANN, M.D., 

Instructor in Clinical Medicine. 

JOHN CLEVELAND SALTER, A.B., M.D., 

'instructor in Clinical Chemistry an4 Microscopy. 

LOUIS M. WAKFIELD. A.B., M.D., 

Instructor in Clinical Chemistry and Microscopy. 



HENRY ARTHUR GEITZ, M.D., 

Instructor in Minor Surgery and Bandaging. 

WILLARD BARTLETT, M.D., 

instructor ih Surgical Pathology. 

ERNST JONAS, M.D., 

Instructor in Clinical Surgery. 

JOHN C. MORFIT, M.D., 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery. 



B. W. MOORE. M.D., 
Instructor In Obstetrics. 

GEORGE QELLHORN, M.D., 
Instructor in Gynecological and Obstetrical Microscopy. 
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WALTER L. JOHNSON, M.D„ 
Instructor in Clinical Pediatric*. 

OBTHOPKHO BUBGEBY. 

FRED B. HALL, M.D., 
Inttructor in Orthopedic Surgery. 
NATHANIEL ALLISON, M.D., 
Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery- 

OPHTHAIJIOLOQT. 

WILLIAM ALFRED SHOEMAKER, M.D., 

Inttructor in Ophthalmoscopy. 

JOSEPH W. CHARLES, A.B., M.D., 

Inttructor in Pathological HUtologv of the Eye. 

M. WIENER, M.D., 

Inttructor in Ophthalmology. 

OTOLOOT. 

SELDEN SPENCER, A.B., M.D., 

Instructor in Otology. 

A. F. KOETTER, H.D., 

Inttructor in Otology. 

UBYHOOLOOY. 

HANLET CLAT CREVELING, M.D., 
Instructor in Clinical Laryngology. 

HIUBOLOGT. 

MALCOLM ANDREWS BLISS, M.D., 
Inttructor in Clinical Neurology. 
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1 UNIVERSITY. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

On arriving in Saint Louis at the Union Station, stu- 
dents are within five minutes' walk of the main building 
of the Medical Department, 1806 Locust street The 
offices of the School are in this building, and students 
are requested to come here for all information. 

It would be to the advantage of students if they would 
register a few days in advance of the opening exercises 
and secure boarding places, so that their studies may not 
be interrupted in the beginning. 

Students may register and pay all fees at the office of 
the Dean, which will be open daily throughout the year 
from 11 a. m. until 1 p. m. Positively no students will 
he admitted for the session of 1905-1906 later than Oc- 
tober 1U; but students may matriculate for the session of 
1906-1907 at any time before or after this date. 

The officers of the School, of Y. M. C. A. of this de- 
partment, will give students information as to rooms, 
boarding, etc. Board and lodging at a convenient dis- 
tance from the School may be obtained at from sixteen 
to twenty dollars a month. In this connection attention 
is called to the Washington University Dormitories and 
Commons, in which students of the Medical Department 
may lodge and board. 

Physicians or alumni, who may wish to receive regu- 
larly the Quarterly Bulletin, which includes the Ann ual 
Announcement of the School, are requested to make 
written* application to the Dean of the Faculty. Notice 
of change of residence is desired. All further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing: 

Dean of the Medical Depaktment, 
Washington University, 

1806 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Early in the year 1899 the respective Faculties of the 
St. Louis Medical College and of the Missouri Medical 
College took certain preliminary steps looking to the 
union of these two institutions. With this end in view 
both faculties resigned, and in due course combined to 
form the Medical Department of Washington Univer- 
sity, of which the present session of 1904-1905 is the 
sixth since the union of the two older schools in 1899. 

The Missouri Medical College was founded in 1840, 
and with the exception of the years of the Civil War 
had given continuous instruction up to 1899. 

The St. Louis Medical College was founded in 1842, 
and had just completed its fifty-eighth consecutive an- 
nual course. Under an ordinance enacted in 1891, it 
was created the Medical Department of the Washington 
University, and has continued in that relation since that 
time. 

This union of the two oldest and most representative 
of the medical colleges in the West was undertaken and 
successfully consummated solely in behalf of a broader 
and more thorough training, and we firmly believe that 
this object has been accomplished. 

As will be seen in another place, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the size and effectiveness of the 
teaching force. The University has at its disposal two 
new and finely equipped college buildings, and the facil- 
ities for clinical work have been greatly multiplied. 

The graded course of study now some time established 
has been elaborated and extended as experience has dic- 
tated, and always in the direction of higher standards 
and broader teaching. Now that four years of attend- 
ance "prior to graduation have been adopted and required 
from all candidates, it has become possible to introduce 
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new features in the plan of instruction, by which the 
student will gain greater leisure for hie work and more 
liberty in the selection of his studies. 

A distinctive feature of the Medical Department of 
the Washington University is the requirement of and 
full provision for extended laboratory work, by. every 
student, in all the fundamental subjects of medical 
study. The extent and scope of the required practical 
work in Anatomy and in Chemistry have been greatly 
enlarged, and full laboratory courses are given in Prac- 
tical Anatomy, Histology, Vertebrate Embryology and 
Organology, in Physiology, Pharmacy, Medical Chem- 
istry, in Pathological Anatomy and in Bacteriology. 
The actual making of post-mortem examinations by the 
student himself is a feature of the instruction. 

In general the method of teaching pursued in this 
institution will be, so far as practicable, that of direct 
personal instruction of each student. In addition to the 
usual methods of lectures, didactic and clinical, there 
are recitations from the text-books, and clinical con- 
ferences, in which the student examines the patient and 
submits a written report of his diagnosis for criticism 
and discussion. 

The library, at present numbering four thousand five 
hundred volumes, has been classified and catalogued and 
books are issued both for use in the reading room and 
at home. 

Most of the best medical journals in English are re- 
ceived and in addition thirty-nine journals of the 
sciences pertaining to medicine. 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. "' 

Especial attention is called to the unusual clinical 
advantages offered the student in connection .with the 
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large number of Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
under the control of the Medical Department of the 
Washington University. 



WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND DI 81' EN 8 ARIES. 

The Washington University Hospital, which belongs 
to the Medical Department and is for the exclusive use 
of its students and clinical teachers, has been completed 
and has been in operation during the last half of the 
present school year. 

The desire to have a hospital under the control of 
the Faculty, where all of the clinical studies and accom- 
panying laboratory work of the Junior and Senior 
years could be offered the students, has been realized, anid 
the inconvenience and Iosb of time which result when 
classes have to attend clinics in distant hospitals have 
thus been greatly reduced. 

The Hospital is provided with general medical and 
surgical wards and a number of private rooms. All 
patients, however, are at the service of the School for 
clinical study. A large obstetrical ward and two operat- 
ing rooms and preparation rooms are furnished with the 
best equipment. The Dispensary rooms on the ground 
floor have been increased in number and much improved 
for their special purposes. 

While most of the instruction is given at the bedside 
or in the Dispensaries to small sections of the class, a 
large part is offered in the medical and surgical labora- 
tories of the Hospital. Clinical lectures are provided 
for in the two lecture rooms. 

The Hospital has thus been constructed primarily for 
teaching, and situated so favorably the clinical material 
is in abundance. 
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ST. LOUIS MULLANPHY HOSPITAL. 

This is the oldest and most widely known general 
Hospital in the West. Its extensive general and special 
clinics are conducted by members of this Faculty, and 
are devoted wholly to the instruction of its students. 
The use of ten beds has been secured bo that students 
may have bedside instruction here as well as at the 
Washington University Hospital. 

BETHE8DA HOSPITAL. 

The Bethesda Hospital, with its maternity and found- 
ling departments, is under the direct supervision of Pro- 
fessor E. W. Saunders, and is accessible to the senior 
students of the School only. Opportunity is here af- 
forded for exercises in obstetrical diagnosis, and in 
acquiring practical experience in midwifery. At the 
Foundling Hospital the student is made familiar with 
infantile diseases and artificial feeding. 

DISPENSAKY. 

The O'Fallon Dispensary is a special clinical depart- 
ment of the School with general medical and surgical 
clinics and the various special clinics fully represented. 

An obstetrical out-clinic attached to the Dispensary 
affords the senior students special opportunities for 
practical work in this important branch of medicine. 

At the City Hospital, the Female Hospital, the In- 
sane Asylum, and the Poor House, the Medical Depart- 
ment stands on equal terms with others in the privilege 
of visiting and clinical instruction. 

The attention of students is called to the fact that a 
corps of assistant physicians to the various municipal 
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hospitals is appointed each year after competitive exam- 
ination, to which all members of the graduating class 
are eligible. 

We beg to direct attention to the fact that hitherto 
four-fifths of the positions in the city hospitals have 
been filled by the graduates of the St Louis and Mis- 
souri Medical Colleges. 



BEQUIREMENTS FOB ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to the Medical Department 
will be received upon the following conditions : — 

1. A satisfactory certificate of good moral standing. 

2. Admission by Diploma. Any candidate who has 
received a degree in Arts or Science from a College or 
University recognized by this department, will be ad- 
mitted without examination. 

Diplomas of Public High Schools, Academies, with 
a four years' course, also of State Normal Schools having 
a course equivalent to a four years' High School course, 
are accepted as complete certificates. Diplomas must 
be presented hy candidates to the Registrar on the date 
of matriculation. 

Any candidate who shall present written evidence of 
having passed the entrance examinations of a recognized 
College or University, in which the requirements are 
equivalent to those demanded for entrance to this De- 
partment, will be admitted without examination. 

3. Admission by Examination. Candidates for ad- 
mission to the first year class of the Medical Depart- 
ment, who do not possess the foregoing qualifications, 
will be required to pass examinations in the following 
subjects : — 
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English, A and B. 
Mathematics, A and B. 
Latin, A and B. 
History, A and B. 

In addition to these subjects the candidate most pre- 
sent himself for examination in five subjects, which he 
may choose from the following:— 

English, C. 
Mathematics, C. 
Mathematics, D. 

Mathematics, E. 

Latin, G. 

Latin, D. 

Greet, A. 

Greek, B. 

Greek, C. 

German, A and B. 

French, A and B. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Botany and Zoology. 



No candidate will be accepted in English whose work 
is notably defective in spelling and punctuation. 

A. (1) Grammar. 

(2) Composition. — A short essay, correct In spelling, 
punctuation, grammar and division ot paragraphs, 
written on a subject to be announced at the time of 
the examination. 

B. The candidate must present evidence of a general knowl- 

edge of the fallowing works and their authors: 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice; Pope's Homer's 
Iliad (four books); Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield; 
Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner; Ten- 
nyson's The Princess; Scott's Ivanhoe; Lowell's The 
Vision of Sir Launfal; Cooper's The Last of the 
Mohicans. 
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C. The candidate must present evidence of a special knowl- 
edge of the form and structure of the following 
works: Shakespeare's Macbeth; Milton's Lycidas, 
ComiiB, L' Allegro and II Penseroso; Burke's Speech 
on Conciliation with America; Macaulay's Essays on 
Milton and Addison. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A. Algebra, Including reduction of fractions, solution of 
simple equations with one, and with two or more 
unknowns, the Theory of Exponents, the Theory of 
Radicals and Proportion. 



C. Geometry, Solid, with numerical exercises (as above). 
(Wells, Wentworth, Phillips and 



C. Cicero : 

Translation at sight of passages taken at large from 
Cicero's speeches. 

r from prose and Terse of 



A. Grammar. Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I and II, will be 
the basis of this examination, which will consist of 
the common forms and construction, and simple sen- 
tences turned Into Greek or English. 
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C. Herodotus. Questions on forms and coo struct ton. 



GERMAN. 

A. Grammar. The declension of nouns, articles, adjectives, 

pronouns; conjugation of strong and weak verba. 
The test will consist In part of direct grammatical • 
questions, and in part of translation of simple Eng- 
lish Into German. 

B. Literature. Translation at sight of easy German Prose 

selected from three representative nineteenth century 



A. Grammar. The conjugation of regular verbs and of the 
more frequently occurring Irregular verbs; forms 
and positions of the various pronouns and adjectives, 
Inflections of nouns and adjectives. This will be 
tested, by the translation Into French of a short con- 
nected passage. 



The test Involves a consideration of the elementary prin- 
ciples of Mechanics, Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity and 
Magnetism, as presented In the text of Garhart and Chute, 
Avery or Gage. 
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CHEMISTRY. 



BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 



Botany; the equivalent of the work of one year in the St 
Louis High Schools. 

Zoology; the equivalent of the work of one year In the St 
Louis High Schools. 

These examinations will be conducted by examiners 
appointed by the Chancellor of Washington University. 

Inasmuch as the requirements preliminary to the 
study of medicine and to the registration of physicians 
vary somewhat in the different States, it is particularly 
enjoined upon students to conform in all respects to the 
special regulations governing admission to medical prac- 
tice in the State in which they intend to reside. 

Students from undergraduate colleges who desire 
credit in inorganic and organic chemistry and histology 
must show certificates of the time spent in these 
branches and further must pass examinations in each 
one for which credit is sought 

Graduates in pharmacy from institutions having 
membership in the American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties will be given credit for their work in 
materia medica and pharmacy. 



ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Applicants for admission to advanced standing must 
furnish evidence (1) that the foregoing terms of admis- 
sion in regard to preliminary training have been fnl- 
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filled, (2) that courses equivalent in kind and amount 
to those given in this school, in the year or years pre- 
ceding that to which admission is desired, have been 
satisfactorily completed, and (3) they must pass exam- 
inations at the beginning of the session in October* in 
all the subjects that have been already pursued by the 
class to which admission is sought. Certificates of stand- 
ing elsewhere cannot be accepted in place of these exam- 
inations. The applicant must have studied as a matric- 
ulated medical student in an approved medical school 
for a period of time at least equal to that already spent 
by the class which he seeks to enter. 

Graduates of other medical schools who are permitted 
to enter this School with advanced standing as candi- 
dates for the degree are required (a) to pay the fees 
charged for the years in which they are in attendance, 
(b) to fulfill the requirements for" graduation, as stated 
in this announcement, and (c) to pass satisfactory 
examinations in anatomy, chemistry, physiology and 
pathology. 

Arrangements have been made with the Faculty of 
the Undergraduate Department of Washington Uni- 
versity whereby students in that department intending 
to enter the Medical School may elect in their A. B. 
course certain branches of the medical course. These' 
subjects must be taken in the Medical School and the 
students will receive credit both in their A. B. and in 
their M. D. courses for the grades assigned to them. By 
this means the time required for obtaining the two de- 
grees may be shortened. 

In this connection attention is called to the following 
courses which are offered to students in the Undergrad- 
uate Department of Washington University : — : 

Cytological Technique in the Shaw School of Botany. 

•See Calendar: Admission to Adanced Standing. 
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Zoology 1 and 2 : Biology, a combination of the ele- 
mentary courses in zoology and botany designed to give 
students a broad one years course in biology without 
specializing in either subject. 

Zoology 3 and 4 : Comparative anatomy and embry- 
ology of vertebrates. 

Although work in this line cannot be accepted as the 
equivalent of any subject in the Medical School, studentB 
of the Undergraduate Department, who intend to study 
medicine, are advised to take it as preparatory, to the 
medical course. 

GRADUATE AND SPECIAL. COURSES. 

The frequent requests for opportunity for special 
clinical work on the part of graduates have led the Fac- 
ulty to provide for such cases for several years past 
and at present the school offers excellent advantages in 
this line of study, as a result of which the number of 
graduate students is now large. 

PhysicianB, graduates of an accredited regular school 
of medicine, are admitted to any of the courses of in- 
struction given in the Medical Department, subject to 
such restrictions as may grow out of the assignment of 
hours in the programmes of work laid out for the sev- 
eral classes ; and, further, to the single restriction that, 
in the case of those desirous of taking advanced labor- 
atory work, such proficiency in elementary work, as may 
be necessary for its successful prosecution, will be re- 
quired. A certificate of actual attendance will be given 
upon request 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE PLAN OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

The course of medical study extends over a period of 
four years of eight months each. 

The curriculum is based on the amount and kind of 
work required of the candidate for the Degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. The courses are graded in such a manner 
that all the fundamental studies and general subjects 
must be taken before special courses and advanced work 
may be pursued. Of the latter a large part is elective, 
in order that the student may enjoy some liberty in the 
pursuit of higher studies and specialties. 

The work required for the degree consists of obliga- 
tory courses, no account being taken of elective studies 
in the School records. Throughout the four years the 
classes are instructed separately in the clinics and labor- 
atories as well as in the lecture rooms. Sectional teach- 
ing and individual instruction form part of the required 
work of the third and fourth years. 

Instruction by the practical methods of the labora- 
tory, poBt-mortem room, day clinic and bedside take up 
about half the time of the whole course, the other half 
being given over to the conferences, recitations, in- 
formal talks and lectures as a means for aiding the 
student in systematizing and remembering the princi- 
ples of medicine. 

In the first year the work is limited to chemistry and 
anatomy. Nearly all of the time is spent in the labora- 
tories in the study of inorganic chemistry, embryology, 
histology and gross and microscopical anatomy. 

The work of the second year consists in a contin- 
uance of anatomical studies, physiology, organic and 
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physiological chemistry, pathology and bacteriology. 
The study of tfiese branches is carried on almost en- 
tirely in the laboratory. In the second year the courses 
in materia medica and pharmacy and in therapeutics 
are introduced, and in the latter half the class begins 
the study of the normal physical signs. 

General medicine and surgery naturally comprise the 
principal subjects of the last two years. 

Medicine, surgery and obstetrics, begun in the third 
year, are each subdivided into graded courses. The 
. principles of physical diagnosis are presented to the 
student in the medical and surgical clinics and in a well 
organized laboratory course of clinical chemistry and 
microscopy. Hygiene and sanitary science and some 
of the specialties are also introduced into this period of 
the course, such as diseases of children, neurology and 
ophthalmology which are taught clinically and didactic- 
ally, and lecture courses on the eruptive fevers, otology 
and gynecology in the last half of the year. 

The studies of the fourth year are carried on mainly 
by-sectional work in the clinics and at the bedside. Stu- 
dents are drilled in making diagnoses and in prescribing 
treatment. Cases attended during the week by certain 
students are discussed by the class. Each senior student 
is required to attend several obstetrical cases and to 
make obstetrical diagnoses at the Bethesda Maternity 
Hospital, and Obstetrical Out^Clinic. Forensic medi- 
cine and sectional work in the special clinics are in- 
cluded in the work of the last year. 

In order to regulate the students' work and to ascer- 
tain the results of the teaching, examinations are held 
regularly at stated periods (see Calendar). Good schol- 
arship, which includes regular attendance and satisfac- 
tory work, is insisted upon and required of all students 
wfto expect to remain in the School for the degree. 
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ELECTIVE COURSES. 

Opportunity for the -pursuit of elective work is af- 
forded in nearly every branch represented in the third 
and fourth years of the curriculum, and moreover stu- 
dents of the last two years are permitted to undertake 
advanced work in the subjects of the first four semesters. 

No record will be kept of work elected and such 
courses shall not count toward the degree. In selecting 
these studies, students must so arrange that no conflict 
with prescribed work shall occur. 

Instructors in charge of elective courses will poet no- 
tices of the semesters, days and hours when the work 
is to be conducted. 

BEQUIKEMENTS FOB GRADUATION. 

1. The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. 

2. He must be of good moral character (which in- 
cludes unexceptionable conduct while at this School). 

3. He must have filled the requirements for 
entrance. 

4. He must have attended not less than four annual 
courses of medical instruction as a regularly matricu- 
lated medical student, the last of which must have been 
in this School. 

5. He must, by the first of April, have notified the 
Dean, in writing, of his intention to present himself as a 
candidate for the degree. 

6. He must have discharged all indebtedness to the 
School. 

7. He must have taken all obligatory courses offered 
here, or their equivalent, and have done satisfactory 
work in all of them. 



by Google 



At the end of the Fourth Tear every student, who has 
fulfilled these requirements, will be recommended for ' 

the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 



Two "Geobqb F. Gill Prizes" are offered to the 
students of the School, viz. : — 

1. One prize of fifty dollars to be awarded at the end 
of the First Tear to the member of the class who shall 
have made the highest grade in anatomical work as- 
signed to the First Tear class. 

At the discretion of the Professor of Anatomy other 
students of the First Tear who shall have done excellent 
work in Anatomy may be awarded "Honorable Mention" 
at Commencement. The names of those students thus 
chosen will be printed in the Announcement. 

2. One prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class, of high general standing, 
who shall have done specially good work in the depart- 
ment of Diseases of Children. 

3. A Cdbtman prize will be awarded at the end of 
the First Tear to the member of the class who shall 
have made the highest grade in Chemistry. 

At the discretion of the Professor of Chemistry other 
students of the First Tear who shall have done excel- 
lent work in Chemistry may be awarded "Honorable 
Mention" at Commencement. The names of those stu- 
dents thus chosen will be printed in the Announcement. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. The George F. Gill Scholarship, instituted in 
memory of the late Dr. George F. Gill, Clinical "Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of Children, entitles the holder to one 
year's free tuition. 
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ASSISTANTSHIPB. 

From ten to twelve positions as laboratory assistants in 
the courses in Chemistry, Anatomy, Histology* Pathol- 
ogy, Bacteriology and Pharmacy are awarded to stu- 
dents of high standing who have been in attendance for 
more than one year. The salary attached to these posi- 
tions is never more than fifty dollars for each session 
and is dependent upon the amount of work required of 
the student 

FEES AND EXPENSES. 



All fees and charges are payable at the office of the 
Registrar. All checks should be made payable to the 
order of H. N. Spencer, Treasurer. 

Each student, before he can register, will be charged 
a matriculation fee of five dollars, which is payable but 
once during the course of four years. In addition an 
annual tuition fee of one hundred dollars will be 
charged, and this is payable at the beginning of each 



If at the end of the session a student shall hare left 
unpaid any portion of his tuition fee, or other expenses 
he may have incurred, he will not be considered in good 
standing. In case he is a candidate for the degree, he 
will not be admitted to the final examinations; or, if he 
is a member of one of the three lower classes, his grades 
will be withheld and no certificate of attendance will be 
issued to him until he shall have discharged his indebt 
-edness to the School. 

When a student enters the School and pays the re- 
quired fees, it is taken for granted that he has given 
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the matter due consideration, and that he is prepared to 
pursue the course of study prescribed. The Faculty 
stands ready to perform its part of the work as laid 
down in the curriculum. For these reasons fees once 
paid by students cannot for any cause whatsoever be 
refunded nor transferred. A student, however, who has 
paid his tuition fee and for good reason is unable to 
complete the session, will be given credit for the amount, 
and upon his return to the School at some subsequent 
time, he will not be required to pay the same fee a sec- 
ond time. 



LABORATORY FEES AND OTHER CHARQE& 



At the beginning of the session special fees are 
charged to cover the cost of materials and apparatus 
used in the laboratories. No portion of these fees is 
refunded. Students are further required to make good 
any loss resulting from damage or breakage of ap- 
paratus. Students must supply their own padlocks for 
the lockers provided for clothing and apparatus and the 
School will not assume responsibility for any loss of 
property. 

Mo fees will be charged for demonstrators' or hospital 
tickets or for graduation. 

Each student in the first three years is required to 
pay to the Registrar- of the College a fee each year to 
cover breakage in the laboratories: in the first year, 
ten ($10.00) dollars; in the second and third years, five 
($5.00) dollars. This sum, less the amount charged 
against it for breakage, will be returned to him at the 
end of each year. 

Tickets must be taken out and paid for at the begin- 
ning of the session. 
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FIKSX YEAH. 



Chemical Laboratory. A laboratory fee of five dol- 
lars will be charged in General Chemistry and Qualita- 
tive Analysis. The average additional charge for break- 
age is about three dollars. 

Dissecting Room. A fee of five dollars will be 
charged for the use of anatomical material issued for 
dissection. 

Microscopical Lauokatory. A fee of five dollars 
will be charged for the use of a microscope and for ma- . 
terial supplied in Histology and Organology. A student 
will be held responsible for damage to his microscope, 
or for loss of parts and will be expected to pay the cost. 
A student using his own microscope will be charged only 
three dollars. 

Embryological Laboratory. A fee of two dollars 
and a half will be charged to cover the cost of material. 

An annual rental fee of twenty-five cents will be 
charged for a locker. 

second teas. 

Chemical Laboratory. A laboratory fee of five 
dollars will be charged in Physiological Chemistry. The 
average additional charge for breakage is about one 
dollar. 

Anatomical Laboratory. A fee of two dollars and 
a half will be charged for the use of material. 

Physiological Laboratory. A fee of five dollars 
will be charged to cover the cost of material used. 

Pathological Laboratory. A fee of five dollars 
will be charged for the use of a microscope and for ma- 
terial supplied in Pathology and Bacteriology. 
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Pharmaceutical Laboratory. A fee of one dollar 
will be charged for laboratory work in Pharmacy. An 
additional charge will be made for breakage. 



Chemical Laboratory. A laboratory fee of five dol- 
lars will be charged in Urinology and for the use of a 
microscope in Microscopical Diagnosis. An additional 
charge will be made for breakage. 



Graduates of the Saint Louis Medical College, of the 
Missouri Medical College and of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Washington University have a perpetual free 
admission. This privilege entitles the holder to attend 
all lectures and clinics. Should he wish to take any 
course in which laboratory work is given, he will be 
charged the specified fee. 

Graduates of other medical schools will be charged 
the matriculation fee of five dollars, and a tuition fee of 
twenty-five dollars for attendance during a session or 
for any part of a session. For all courses in which 
laboratory work is given the specified fees will be charged 
in addition. 

Students who may wish to take special courses of 
study not covered by any of the above clauses, are re- 
quested to make written application to the Dean, stating 
plainly the nature of the work they wish .to do and the 
length of time they expect to be in attendance. 
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SUMMARY OP EXPENSES FOR THE FOUR TEARS' 
COURSE. 

The actual fees charged for each year's attendance at 
the school are as follows: — 

First Second Third Fourth 

Tear. Tear. Tear. Tear. 

Matriculation $ 6 00 1 $ * 

Tuition 100 00 100 00 100 00 100 00 

Chemistry 6 00 5 00 6 00 

Breakage (estimated).. 3 60 150 100 

Anatomy S 00 2 SO ; 

Histology 6 00 

Embryology 2 GO ' 

Physiology 6 00 

Pharmacy 1 00 

Pathology 6 00 

Locker 25 25 25 25 

Total 1126 25 1120 25 $106 26 1100 25 



Thus for residence in St. Louis during four annual 
sessions of thirty-five weeks each and for attendance at 

the Medical Department, exclusive of the cost of instru- 
ments, clothing, amusements and incidentals, a con- 
servative estimate would be : — 

First Second Third Fourth 

^ Tear. Tear. Tear. Tear. 

School «126 25 1120 25 1106 25 $100 26 

Books 25 00 26 00 25 00 25 00 

Room rent 62 50 52 50 52 60 52 60 

Board 122 60 122 60 122 60 122 60 

Total $326 25 $320 25 $306 25 $300 25 
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FIRST TEAR CLASS. 



HAKES. 

Abaza, Sayld Bahgnt 
Barry, James J. 
Bechtolil, Frederick William 
Ballock, Samuel 
Black, Q rover Cleveland 
Blackard, William James 
Bollinger, Oscar Walter 
Brand, Ell Thomas - 
Brlggs, Guy Young 
Burdlck, Jesse Jerome 
Cat to, William Brace 
Chapman, William Day 
Davis, Frank L. 
Dew, Walter Albert 
DuBoia, Henry Harry Slaton 
Duey, Delmar Roy 
Duncan, George Washington 
English, Hilton Tate 
Bwerhardt, Frank Henry 
Felnstein, Leon Aaron 
Goodpasture, Lloyd E. 
Gore, Victor Maurice 
Gossard, Gary Thomas 
Guerrero, Alfred A. B. 
Guadelach, Charles Armin 
Hardy, Bert WItham 
Hays, George Renwlck 
Helmy, Daud 

Hempelmann, Theodore Carl 
Herskoritz, Samuel 
Hewitt, Walter Roy 
Hill, Halbert Rowland 
Hobson, Abraham Dana 
Hurford, Phelps Grant 



Zagazig, Egypt. 
at- Louis, Ho. 
Bellalre, Hlch. 
St Louis, Ho. 
Ruahvllle, 111. 
Ridgway, 111. 
Steel vll le, 1 11. 
Bonne Terra, Ho. 
St. Louis, Ho. 
Roodhouae, 111. 
Decatur, 111, 
White Hall, 111. 
Pawnee, m 
Belleville, m. 
Greensboro, Ala. 
Wlnfield, Ho. 
Iberia, Ho. 
Paris, Ho. 
St. Loulo, Ha 
St. Loula, Ho. 
Vlrden, 111. 
CarllnvUle, 111. 
Golconda, 111. 
St. Louis, Ho. 
St Louis, Ho. 
Qriggsvllle, III. 
Houston, 111. 
Alexandria, Egypt 
St Louis, Ho. 
St Louis, Ho. 
St Louis, Ho. 
Fulton, Ho. 
Fayette, Ho. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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v&vxa. 

Long, James Franklin 
Lozl, Abdel Rahman 



Olds, Wilson Albert 

Ilaeder, Oscar Jacobus 

Rich, Harry 

Hoeallii, Fred. Leo 

Sandperl, Harry 

Shaw, Albert Rodney 

Sheets, John 8. 

Simmons, Morris Samuel 

Smith, Henry Joseph, A.B. 

Stlehl, Elmer Phillip 

Stone, Charles Allen, B.Sc. 

Sturgls, Walter B. 

Tllles, Randall Solon 

TIley, Leland Peak, A.B. 

Westermeler, George Washington Carl Invllle, 111. 

Young, Henry McClure, A3. St Louis, Mo. 

Zakl, Yousef Zagazlg, Egypt 

Total, E8. 
SECOND YEAR CLASS. 



Hannibal, Mo. 
Damletta, Egypt. 
Lake.Iud. 
Chicago, in. 
Medical Lake, Wash. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Oakland, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Owen, Mo. 
.Terse yrtlle, 111. 
Wendelin, 111. 
Belleville, lit 
Shlpman, 111. 
Kennett, Mo. 
South McAlester, I.T. 
Marshall, Mo. 



Bartels, Leo George 
Bowles, John Anderson 
Brandt, Benjamin 
Clark, Hiram Jackson 
Cordonnfer, Louis Joseph 
Courtrlght, John Leslie 



Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Lanes Prairie, Mo. 
Cappeln, Mo. 
Richmond, Mo. 
East St Louis, 111. 
Yakima City, Wash. 



El-Gazelle, Raddad Shehdan 

Farrar, Charles B. 

Free la, Arthur McDonald 
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Fronske, Martin George 



Hill, Lawrence Henry 
Jackson, Frank F. 
Jameson, Charles Howard 

Jones, Walter Matthews . 



Lemmon, George Bruce, B.S.D. 

Lewis, Harry Overton 

Llaton, Joseph Burt 

Lackey, Frank Seymour 

Ludwlgs, Gustav Anton John 

Lund, Herlup Gyde 

MacLean, S. M. 

McCubbln, James Burlington 

Merwln, Edgar 

Mlddlebrooks, George Fred 

Monroe, Lee Ellsworth 

Newman, Percy 

O'Hellly, William 

Patterson, Jacob Bruce, A.B. 

Peacock, Burton Earl 

Poston, Harry Prewltt 

Prichard, James Eugene 

Ragland, Dallas Case 

Relnhardt, Gustav 

Relnhardt, Oscar F. 

Rich, William Lafayette 

Robinson, Leonard Hughes 

Royston, Grandlson Delaney 

Sale, Llewellyn 

Schweninger, Edward Alexander, 

Ph.G. 
Shadid, Michael 
Simpson, Joseph Hilary 
Skaggs, Charles S. .J 



Stratberry, Out., Can. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Brookfleld, Mo. 
Granite vllle, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
luka, 111. 
Carlinville, 111. 
Festus, Mo. 
East St Louis, 111. 
Sora, Denmark. 



St Louis, Mo. 
Alsey, 111. 
Orangevllle, Pa. 
Moline, 111. 
Bonne Torre, Mo. 
Aurora, 111. 
Springfield, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
New Baden, 111. 
Paris, Idaho. 
Warrensburg, Mo, 
Washington, Ark. 
St Louis, Mo. 

St Louis, Mo. 
Beirut, Syria. 
Tipton, Mo. 
Hamsburg, III. 
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Sparling, Arthur Marion 
Spivy, Raymond Mills 
Story, James Goree 
Stitter, John Rltter 
Tillmanns, Charles Samuel 

Jonathan. 
Urban, Robert Oliver 
Vlnyard, Paul 



Sailor Springs, 111. 
Henderson, Tex. 
Harrison, Ark. 
Edwardsville, 111. 

St. Charles, Mo. 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Jackson, Mo. 

Total, 55. 



THIRD YEAR CLASS. 



Bell, Robert Hamilton 
Bird, James B. 
Bodine, Rutus Howard 
Boren, Albert James 
Bowman, John Clark 
Cantrell, Ira Jones 
Clark, Edward Spencer, A.B. 
Cockrell.Eugene Peyton, Ph.G. 
Colvert, George Washington 
Dames, Alphonse Ferdinand 
DuMars, Eliot Cullender 
Duncan, Fred Wallace 
Ellery, William Linton 
EnRleman, Oscar R. 
Bnglert, Victor I., Ph.G. 
Bsselbmegge, Fred C. 
Event, Smile T. 
Gallagher, John Francis 
Gardner, Charles Campbell 
Glaser, Martin Joseph, Ph.G. 
Gray, John Worth 
Gundlach, Arthur 
Harrell, Henry Jackson 
Hayes, Karl Lovell 
Henske, Andrew C, A.B. 
Hyndman, Charles Ellhu 



CarllnviHe, 111. 
Mason City, 111. 
Paris, Mo. 
Liberty, 111. 
Sturgeon, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Warrensbnrg, Mo. 
Lamar, Mo. 
Tandalia, Mo. 
St Paul, Mo. 
Peoria, 111. 
Marshall, Mo. 
LaGrangs, Mo. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St Louie, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
O'Nell, Neb. 
Lehigh, I. T. 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Hickory Valley, Ark. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Pleasant Plains, 111. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sparta, 111. 
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Jones, Edward Baxter 

Khouri, Mltrl Ff ad 

Kirby, Henry Hodgen 

Knott, Albert William 

Lnwler, Thomas Augu etus 

Leslie, Walter Logan 

Lipsltz, Samuel 

Martin, Samuel P. 

McPheeters, Samnel Brown, A.B. 

Mercer, Hay 

Nichols, Arthur A. 

Parker, Harry Field 

Peters, Augustus William, Fh.G. 

Pitzman, Marsh, A.B. 

Pope, Boyd Henderson 

Rate! Iff, Ernest, Jr. 

Roe, Thomas Hamilton 

Ross, Jno. Fredrick 

Schulenburg, August Carl 

Smith, William Hope 
Sullivan, Francis Joseph, 

A.B., A.M. 
Trlbin, George Baraett 
Wahl, Eugene, Jr. 
Wallis, Marshall, B.Bc 
Weber, Peter John, Ph.G. 
Weir, Marshall Webster 
Weiss, Wm. 
Zelle, Fredrick Francis, A.B. 



Jacksonville, Tex. 
Beirut, Syria. 
Harrison, Ark. 
Westvllle, Mo. 
Rushvllle, 111. 
RussellvIIle, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
E. Prairie, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Liberty, 111. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Warrensburg, Mo, 
Brenbam, Tex. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wlnneld, Kan. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Plnckueyvllle, 111. 
Littleton, 111. 
Llchterburg, Transvaal, 

S. A. 
Mineola, Tex. 

St. Louia, Mo. 
Piasa, 111. 
Edwardsvllle, 111. 
Lebanon, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Belleville, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Total, 54. 



FOURTH YEAR CLASS. 

Alexander, Robert DuBose, A3. Oak Ridge, La. 
Ambrlster, Joseph Campbell Norman, Okla. 

Anderson, Orvllle Bradley Keytesville, Mo. 
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Beeson, John Pierce 
Betts, Clarence Earnest 
Brewster, Bert Marlon 
Brlbach, Eugeiie John 
BroBsard, Pierre Mayerie 
Chalkley, A. Judaon, A.M. 
Cllne, Harry Xenophon 
Cook, Jerome Epstein 
Duron, Paul Rimer 
Fildea, Vernon Silvester 
Flschel, Walter, A.B. 
Goodman, Dan Carson 
Gregg, Arthur Mitchell 
Griffith, Harry Melvln, Ph.B. 
Guggenheim, Louis Kaufman 
Hale, Jesse Wllburt 
Hamilton, Buford Garvin 
Hastings, James Barnard 
Hawkins, George Giles 
Hay ward, Joseph William 
Hirah, Albert 

Hooss, Charles Henry Albert 
Huelesmann, Leo C, A.B. 
Jacobs, Max William, A.B. 
James, Jasper Milton 
Kern, Bert Chamberlain 
Klenk, Charles Leonard 
Knewltz, Otto W. 
Kress, Clarence Cameron 
Lane, George Garfield 
Llghtner, Oscar Newton 
Lincoln, Harry P., Jr.. 
Lumley, Zoda D. 
McAmis, Leon Clifford, Ph.B. 
McKnelly, Charles Everett, A.B 
McMillan, Paul Duncan 
McMurdo, William Wllford 
Mr.Nutt, James Carson, A.B. 
Mlnton, William Henry 



Noel, Ma 
Hammond, 111. 
Macedonia, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kirkwooti, Mo. 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Marlon, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Harrison vllle. Mo. 



Joplln, Mo. 
Mount Ayr, Iowa. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Upper Alton, 111. 
Paris, Mo. 
Paris, Idaho. 
Girard, 111. 
Perryvllle, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sellers, III. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
New Athens, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Rich Hill, Ma 
Wichita, Kan. 
Klrksville, Mo. 
Kampsvllle, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Bible Grove, 111. 
Maryville, Mo. 
Marlssa, III. 
Hammond, 111. 
Fortescue, Mo. 
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SAKES. 

Moors, Sherwood 
Nalley, Thomas J., Jr. 
Nettles, Frank Henry, Ph.Q. 
Nubs, Oscar William 
Park, George Matthew 
Rleas, John Turk 
Schlernltzauer, Robert A. 
Senseney, Eugeiio Towner, A.B 
Sheahan, Edwin L, 
Shields, Daniel Francis 
Smith, Seth Paine 
Strode, Robert Caldwell 



Lynchburg, Va. 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Louls-rille, Ky. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Red Bud, 111. 
MUlstadt, 111. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Carrollton, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
New London, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 



Weisert, Charles 
Wilson, Ellsha Hall Gregory 
Wilson. Robert Manton 
Wobus, Relnhard E. 
Wright, Chauncey Goodrich, I 
Zeil, Augustine M. 



St. Louis, Mo. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Columbus, Ark. 
Qufncy, 111. 
.ScOberlln, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Total, 64. 
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GRADUATES, 1904. 



The Annual Commencement was held on Thursday, 
May 19, 1904, when Dr. WJ McGee delivered an ad- 
dress to the Graduating Class, and the Chancellor of 
the University conferred the Degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine upon the following gentlemen, viz. : — 



NAME. 

Austin, Adalbert Morton 
Bader, Qeorge Washington, Pta.Q. 
Baldwin, Paul 
Ball, Cleo Cleveland 
Ball, James Edwin, Jr. 
Bean, Homer E. 
Beckert, John Henry, A.B. 
Bolton, John Frederick, A.B. 
Brandt, Frederick Arnold 
Brown, Anderson Fletcher 
Brownfleld, Samuel Tilden 
Calhoun, Delane Stow 
Cannon, Harry 
Chapman, Richard Augustus 
Clapper, William Louis 
Conway, William Quarles 
DeMenil, Henry Nicholas 
Dickerson, Harry William 



Feuerbom, Henry Rudolph 
Fink, Frank Clarence 
Freund, Newton Marion 
Friedeberg, Arthur Hugo, Pb.G. 
Fujimori, Naokazu, M.D. 
Fuller, Allen Garfleld 



Mendon, 111. 
Belleville, 111. 
Kennett, Mo. 
Ravenden, Ark. 
Richmond, Mo. 
Maiden, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Eureka Springs, Ark, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Malta Bend, Mo. 
Richmond, Mo. 
Sumpter, La. 
Cresco, Iowa. 
Liverpool, England. 
Unlonvllle, Mo. 
Lament, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Indianapolis, lad. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Washington, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pleasant Plains, 111. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. ' 
Waterloo, 111. 
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Hope, Daniel Howard Sbawneetown, Mo. 

Horwltz, Alexander Earle, A.B. St Louis, Mo. 
Hudson, John Rodgera, Ph.B.,M.D.St. Louis, Mo. 



Jones, Harry Lander, A.B. 

Keitnley, Chiles Lester, A.B. 
Keller, Jacob Mollor 
Kil patrIck, George Alexander 
Klrby, Franklin Beverly. A.B. 
Koenlg, George Washington 
Kroeger, George Baldwin 

LeBlen, Ernest Albert, Ph.G. 
Lena, Herman John 
Lester, Ro)lo Bertell 
L lecher, Robert Franklin 
Long, Frank Leo 

Maloy, Earl Dee 
Marnell, Frank Sterling 
Martin, John Galbratth 
Mayes, Earle Garfield 
Mayes, Joseph Frank, Ph.B. 
Monday, Lewis Robert 

Nolan, John Alonzo 

Rohlflng, Arthur Hermann 

Scholz, Roy Philip 
Shahan, William B wing, A.B. 
Singer, Jacob Jess 
Snodgras, Charles Alvfn 
Stayner, Ira Clarence 



B laser, Mo. 

Cincinnati, Mo. 
Steelvllle, 111. 
Wilburton, I. T. 
Harrison, Ark. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lincoln, Kan. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Valle Mines, Mo. 
Mascoutah, '111. 
DeSoto, Mo. 

Lometa, Tex. 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
Hughesville, Mo. 
Illiopolis, 111. 
Pryor Creek, I. T. 
Stoutland, Mo. 

Millstadt, 111. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St Louie, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Spencervllle, Ohio. 



Weber, Frank Joseph 
Whaiey, Roy Wallace 
Wolter, Otto Leonard 

Wood bridge, .Tahleel Hamner 
Terkes, Lathy Lever ett 



Olney, 111. 
Browning, Mo. 
Otter Tall, Minn. 
Marshall, Mo. 
Upper Alton, III. 
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POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS. 



Qreby, William, M.D. East St. Louis, 111. 

Medical Dept., University of Pennsylvania, 1889. 
Gaines, Marian Toulmtn, M.D. Toulmlnyille, Ala. 

Medical College of Alabama, 1890. 

Hartford, John S., M.D. Colony, Okla. 

Kansas City Medical College, 1901. 
Hntton, John Wesley, M.D. Wichita, Kan. 

St. Louis Medical College, 1883. 

Junkln, E. A., M.D. Carthage, Mo. 

St. Louis Medical College, 1880. 

Mowell, John Wilson, M.D. Olympla, Wash. 

Missouri Medical College, 1888. 
Martin, James A., M.D. Richmond, Va. 

University of Virginia, 1902. 

Owen, William C, M.D. St. Louis, Mo. 

Missouri Medical College, 1SS9. 

Plnckard, Joseph A., M.D. Atwood, 111. 

Missouri Medical College, 1896. 
Foignee, Prank P., M.D. St. Louis, Mo. 

Missouri Medical College, 1890. 



Smith, Ulysses Scott, M.D. St. Louis, Mo. 

Medical Dept., Washington University, 1898. 
Swisher, Abraham Z., M.D. Des Moines, Iowa. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, 1896. 
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MEDICAL DKPARTMKNT. 



Van Aid burg, John A., M.D. Buf ordsvllle, Ho. 

Missouri Medical College, 1886. 
Veldt, Edward Julius. M.D. Ilockville, Mo. 

Missouri Medical College, 1893. 

Williamson, Llewellyn, M.D., Capt. 

and Surg., U. 8. A. St. Louis, Mo. 

Missouri Medical College, 1897. 

Tonnt, William Emanuel, M.D. Nashville, Tenn. 

Medical Dept, Vanderbilt University. 

Total, 22. 



OTHER MATRICULANTS. 



Brooke, Theodore Prewitt St Louis, Mo. 
Brown, James Alexander, D.D.S., St Louis, Mo. 

Chrana, Victor Muselfork, Mo. 

Calaway, William Lawrence Bethesda, Ark. 

Flsehel, Ellis St. Louis, Mo. 

Mahood, Cecil Stanley Lakelet, Out, Can. 

Stuttle, Charles P. Litchfield, 111. 

Washer, Eb. Kansas City, Mo. 

Whlttlngton, William E. Dlnuba, Cal. 



Freshman 57 

Sophomore 65 

Junior 61 

Senior 64 

Post-Graduate SI 

Other Matriculants 9 

Total 260 
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PRIZES AND HONORS. 



GILL PRIZE IN ANATOMY. 
Walter Matthews Jones. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

Leo George Bartels. George Bruce Lemmira. 

John Leslie Courtright. Jacob Bruce Patterson. 

Martin George Fronake. Dallas Case Ragland. 

Frank F. Jackson. Paul Vinyard. 

GILL PRIZE IN DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jacob Jesse Singer. 

CURTMAN PRIZE IN CHEMISTRY. 

Walter Matthews Jones. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 



The following graduates received publicly honorable 
mention for general excellence in the work of the four 
years' course: — 

Dr. Adelbert Morton Austin. 

Dr. Jobn Llllle Evans. 

Dr. Newton M. Freund. 

Dr. Arthur Hugo Friedeberg. 

Dr. Fred Griffin. 

Dr. Franklin Beverly Klrby. 

Dr. Rollo Bertell Lester. 

Dr. William Swing Shahan. 

Dr. Charles William Tooker. 

Dr. Jahleel Hammer Woodbridge. 
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HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS. 

The graduates of the Medical Department of Wash- 
ington - University are entitled to compete, on equal 
terms with those of other colleges, for positions on the 
resident staff of the St. Louis City and Female Hos- 
pitals. 

Appointments are also made from the graduating 
■ class each year to the following hospitals, viz.": Mul- 
lanphy, St. Anthony's, Betfiesda, Baptist Sanitarium, 
Insane Asylum and Poor House. 
i 

JUNE 1, 190*. 

This year thirty positions as internes at the St. Louis 
City and Female Hospitals were awarded after competi- 
tive examination conducted by the Board of Health. 
Twenty-six graduates of the class of 1904 took the ex- 
aminations and the following twenty-two have received 
appointments, viz. : — 

Dr. Q. W. Bader. Dr. G. W. Koenlg. 

Dr. John H. Beckert. Dr. G. B. Kroeger. 

Dr. S. F. Brownfleld. Dr. H. J. Lenz. 

Dr. W. L. Clapper. Dr. J. F. Mares.' 

Dr. H. W. Dlckerson. Dr. A. H. Rohlflng. 

Dr. G. W. Eastman. Dr. R. P. Scholz. 

Dr. John L. Evans. Dr. W. E. Sh&han. 

Dr. Newton M. Freund. Dr. J. J. Singer. 

Dr. John R. Hudson. Dr. Chas. W. Tooker. 

Dr. H. L. Jones. Dr. Otto L. Wolter. 

Dr. F. B. Kirby. Dr. Jahleel H. Woodbrldge. 
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PROMOTIONS AND OTHER HOSPITAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 



CLASS OF 1903. 

Dr. Carl Althuns, Senior Assistant, City Hospital. 
Dr. W. N. Hooton, Senior Assistant, City Hospital. 
Dr. F. H. Nlea, Senior Assistant, City Hospital. 
Dr. Jos. Davie, Senior Assistant, Female Hospital. 
Dr. Henry Pace, Senior Assistant, Female Hospital. 
Dr. M. C. Tuholske, Senior Assistant, Female Hospital. 
Dr. H. V. Wilson, Interne, Jewish Hospital. 
Dr. Louis Hunker, Interne, Wabash Hospital, Pern, Ind. 



CLASS OF 1904. 

Dr. William Q. Conway, Interne, St Luke's Hospital, St. 

Dr. Daniel H. Hope, Interne, St Luke's Hospital, St Louis. 

Dr. Donald B. Garstang, Interne, Mullanphy Hospital, St 
Louis. 

Dr. Harry Cannon, Interne, St Josephine Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Alexander E. Horwltz, Interne, St Louis Female Hos- 
pital, St Louis. 

Dr. John G. Martin, Interne, Baptist Sanitarium, St Louis. 

Dr. Harry A Terry, Interne, Baptist Banitarium, St Louis. 

Dr. George O. Gauen, Resident Phys., Maternity Dept, St 
Louis. 
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(MISSOURI DENTAL COLLEGE.) 
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CALENDAR 190S-1906. 



Reoui-ab Ehtkance Examinations: Friday, September 
29, and Saturday, September 80, 1905. 

The Fokthth Ahhuax Sesbiok begins October ?., 1905, and 
continues thirty-two weeks. 

Chbistmab Recess: Friday, -December 22, 1905, to Tues- 
day, January 2, 1906. 

Holidays: Thanksgiving Day, Washington's birthday. 

Commencement about June 2, 1906. 

Students on arriving In the city are requested to apply 
to the Superintendent of the Infirmary for Information aa 
to rooms, boarding, etc. Good board at a convenient dis- 
tance from the College may be obtained at from three to 
six dollars per week. 

Dentists who wish to receive the Annual Announcement 
regularly, or those who have changed their address, are 
requested to notify the Secretary of the Faculty. 



Any further Information may be obtained by addressing 
or calling upon 

J. H. Kennebxy, M. D., D. n. S., Dean, 
Twenty-seventh and Locust Streets. 

Walteb M. Babtlett, D. D. S., Secretary, 
3S94 Washington Avenue. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 



MISSOURI DENTAL COLLEGE. 



Tbe Missouri Dental College was rounded Id 1866 by the 
Missouri State Dental Association, and became the Dental 
Department of Washington University in 1892. 

The purpose of the Institution Is to educate men to prac- 
tice dental surgery as a specialty of medicine; therefore, 
the curriculum Includes the fundamental branches of med- 
icine, with dental surgery and oral prosthetics. 

The Dental Infirmary Is open the entire year, and the 
clinical instruction is In charge of a Superintendent and 
competent assistants. The City of St. Louis has a popula- 
tion of more than six hundred thousand, from which clin- 
ical material for the instruction of students Is derived. 

The clinic fs exceptionally large and affords splendid op- 
portunities Cor practical work. 

The College has the assistance of many practitioners of 
.dentistry in the city, who devote time during each session 
to illustrating clinical methods of practice. The Interest 
which the members of the profession show In the classes of 
the College is thoroughly appreciated by the Faculty and 



The Missouri Dental College Is now located in its per- 
manent home on the corner of Beaumont and Locust 
streets. The entire building has been set apart by the Uni- 
versity for the Dental Department, and is being newly 
fitted throughout with the most modern equipments, and 
for the term of 1905-6 will be the most up-to-date dental 
institution in the West. All the instruction will be given 
in the dental building. Special arrangements have been 
made for clinical and oral surgery and the lectures In this 
department will be largely clinical, a new oral surgery am- 
phitheater having been provided for this purpose. 
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MISSOURI DENTAL COLLEGE. 



BOARD OE OVERSEERS. 



JOHN HANGER KENNERLY, M.D., D.D.S., Secretary. 

JAMES B. NEWBY, D.D.S. 

GEORGE OLIVER CARPENTER. 

ISAAC HENRY LIONBERGER. 

SIDNEY PAYNE BUDQETT, M.D. 

WALTER MANNY BARTLETT, D.D.S. . 

EDWIN HARRISON. 



WINFIELD SCOTT CHAPLIN, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University. 

ELISHA HALL GREGORY, M.D., LL.D., 

Emeritus Protestor of the Principle* and Practice of 

Bvrgery. 

ALBERT HOMER FULLER, M.D., D.D.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Operative Dentistry. 

JOHN HANGER KENNERLY, M.D., D.D.S., Dean, 
Professor of Croton and Bridge Work. 

ORION WILLIS BEDELL, M.D., D.M.D., 

Professor of Operative Dentistry, Embryology and Dental 

Histology. 

SIDNEY PAYNE BtTDGETT, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology. 
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ROBERT JAMwa TERRY, M.D, 
Profeuor of Anatomy and Histology. 

WILLIAM HOMER WARREN, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 

HERMANN PRINZ, B.S., Ph.G., D.D.S., M.D., 

Professor of Materia Medico, Therapeutics, Bacteriology 

and Pathology. 

WALTER MANNY BARTLETT, D.D.S., Secretary, 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry. 

BENNO EDWARD LISCHER, D.M.D., 
Professor of Orthodontia and Dental Anatomy. 

WILLARD BARTLETT, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Oral Burgery. 

BLAND NIXON PIPPIN, D.M.D., 
Professor of Metallurgy and Prosthetic Technics. 

RICHARD THOMAS BROWNRIOOS, B.S., 
Professor of Dental Jurisprudence. 



DEMONSTRATORS. 



WILLIAM KNOX AITKEN, D.D.S., 

LB GRAND MARION COX, D.D.S., 

Operative Dentistry. 



CHARLES EVERETT KRUPP, 

RUDOLPH CHARLES SEIBERT, 

Prosthetic Technics. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM HORSTMAN, 
Operative Tecfcnicf. 

to the Chair of Anatomy: 
VILRAT PAPIN BLAIR, M.D., 
WILLIAM THOMAS COUGHLIN, M.D., 
JAMBS ALEXANDER BROWN, D.D.S., 
WALTER HENRY BLANCK. 

Chemical Laboratory. 
HARRY FRED HAGERMAN, 
JOHN MILROY LONERGAN. 

Representative to the National Association of Dental 

Faculties: 

JOHN HANGER KENNERLY, Dean. 



CLINICAL INSTRUCTORS. 



JAMES B. NEWBY, D.D.S., 
THEODORE L, PEPPERLING, D.D.S., 
ABEL J. PROSSER, D.D.S., 
JOHN G. HARPER, D.D.S., 
ORMOND H. MANHARD, D.M.D., 
HARRY ICOENCH, D.M.D., 
PETER H. EI3LOEFFEL, D.D.S., 
MAX FENDLER, D.M.D., 
P. HOLM MORRISON, M.D., D.D.S., 
EDWARD SCHRANTZ, D.D.S., 
THOMAS E. TURNER, D.D.S., 
MALCOMB ROBB, D.M.D., 
WILLIAM CONRAD, D.D.8.. 
FRED. H. ACHELPOHL, D.D.S., 
ADAM FLICKINGER, D.D.S., 
WILLIAM G. COX D.D.S. 
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DENTAL DEPABT1CEST. 

GRADUATING CLASS OF 1904. 



Alloway, Calvert Murray 
Brown, Benjamin Sewall 
Brown, Royal Franklin 
Bureham, William Joseph 
Daniel, Raymond Franklin 
Evans, James Wesley 
Field, Marshall Early 
Gray, Eraatua Gale 
Hlrschberg, Nathan 
Hodgson, Edward Stlth 
Kiefaber, Leo 
Kissel, Bernald Leonard 
Knnz, Valentine 
Lenaen, Jacob 
Lynott, Frank 
Leusley, Luther Earl 
Northcutt, Joseph Emmett 
Olda, Elmer 
Peery, James Fred 
Pollak, Frank Joseph 
Rehm, Henry Simon 
Robinson, Robert Milton 
Roudebush, Lloyd Fletcher 
Rue, Harry Frank 
Schwarz, John George 
Selby, Thomas Jefferson 
Skldmore, Wlllard 
Sloan, David Addison 
Smart, Edmond Ellison 
Smith, Julian Wright 
Sohm, Albert Henry 
Stockton, Loren Lamartln 
Stone, Max 

Sturgeon, Gabriel Parker 
Stuttle, Charles Peter 



Sturgle, Ky. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Malta Bend, Mo. 
Marble Hill, Mo. 
Farmer City, 111. 
St Loula, Mo. 
Marshall, Mo. 
St. Louie, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Belleville, III. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St Louie, Mo. 
Moberlr, Mo. 
St Louie, Mo. 
Ashland, Mo. 



Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Do Soto, Mo. 
Alton, 111. 
Jereeyvflle, ILL 
Hardin, 111. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Bloomfleld, Mo. 
Logansport, La. 
Belleville, 111. 
Qulncy, 111. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Litchfield, IU. 
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Tollman, Joseph Gerard 
Teller, Clarence Arthur 
Traw, Elbert Crittenden 
Trigg, Alfred, Jr. 
Tolson, Joseph Howard 
Walb, Arthur 
Walsh, Robert Emmett 
Weldllch, Harold Clarence 



Marys Home, Mo. 
Farmington, Mo. 
Wet Glaze, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Payette, Mo. 
Darmstadt, Germany. 
Bonne Terre, Mo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 



SENIOR CLASS. 



Adams, Allie Klncade 
Bailey, Alexander 
Baldwin, George Washington 
Battel, Frederick Julius 
Biggs, James Thompson 
Blair, Francis Preston 
Blanck, Walter Henry 
Bleke, William Anthony 
Brady, Swing Paul 
Bfewington, Ernst Oscar 
Caldwell, Clyde Farley 
Carter, Fletcher Woodward 
Chaudet, Louis Stephen 
Dueber, Adolph Francis 
Dowell, Harry Eugene 
HUenburg, Leopold Adolph 
Faherty, Harry Robert 
Oast, August Theodore 
Green, Harry Jackson 
Hafner, Theodore Frederick 
Hagemann, Henry Frederick 
Harrell, Mack Stanley 
Bayward, Joseph Dandrldgo 
Heldlnger, Rudolph Ouldo 
Henry, Chester Dalr 
Hodges, Charles Wesley 



Mexico, Mo. 
VanAlstyne, Tex. 
Centralis, 111. 
Belleville, 111. 
Bowling Qreen, Mo. 
Bowling Green, Mo. 
Lebanon, m. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Stamford, Tex. 
Belleville, Kan. 
Sedalla, Mo. 
Prairie du Rocher, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Tnckennan, Ark. 
Springfield, Mo. 
8L Louis, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
West Plains, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Celeste, Tex. 
TTnlonville, Mo. 
ColllnariUe, 111. 
Sturgts, Ky. 
Unioxiv] lie, Mo. 
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NAMES. 

Horstman, Frederick Willi un 

Theodore 
Hudson, Walter Lee 

Johns, Glover 

Kennerly, Charles Walter 
Kimball, Joseph Francis 
King, William Virgil 
Knepp, Charles Everett 

Lambrects, Emii Daumont 
Lehmberg, Werner Louis 
Lence, William Hares 
Lenta, Charles Waldo 
Lon organ, John Mllroy 
Lottos, Leo Hermann 



San Antonio, Tex. 

St Louis, Mo. 

Neodesha, Kan. 
Dadevllle, Mo. 
Mexico City, Mex. 

8t. Louis, Mo. 
Holsteln, Mo. 
Jonesboro, 111. 
NewHartlnsvUle.W.Va. 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Altenburg, Mo. 



Mueller, Cornelius Bernhardt CoIIInsvflle, 111. 



Neuhoff, Florian Adolph 

Owsley, Harvey Bettertoo 

Schieck, Alfred George 
Scott, Leslie Elmore 
Selbert, Rudolph Charles 
Sharp, Edward Earl 
Shields, Romle Brent 
SIevert, Carl Frederick 
Spencer, Walter Scott 
Sptller, Otto Eades, M.D. 
Stelnman, Robert Olean 
Sugg, Thomas Jacob 

Trail, Edgar Bradley 
Umbarger, Thomas Tucker 
Villara, Roy Temple 

Wallls, Robert 
Watson, George Fountain 
Weber, Harry Brady 
Westerfeld, August 
William, Rolla Olassf ord 
Wolff, Joseph Scott 



Belleville, III. 

Pom berville, Ohio. 

St. Louis, Ho. 
Boonville. Mo. 
Mascoutah, III. 
Marshall, Mo. 
Fayette, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Maiden, Mo. 
Grafton, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 

New Haven, Mo. 
Marshall, Ho. 
Gas City, Ind. 

Lebanon, 111. 
New London, Mo. 

Faxmlngton, Mo. 
St Charles, Mo. 
Boles, 111. 
St Louis, Mo. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 



Adams, Edward Rothwell 
Alcorn, James Floyd 


Missouri. 
Michigan. 


Blscboff, Julius, Jr. 


Illinois. 


Cleveland, Laurence Clayton 
Courtney, Warner Ford 


Missouri. 


Dills, Joseph Lester 
Dresser, Harold 


.Missouri. 
Minnesota. 


Engrail, Charles Oscar 
Enrlght, George Michael 


Missouri. 
Wisconsin. 


Frost, Aubrey Ward 


Missouri. 


Harris, Robert Alexander 
Herbert, Charles 
Hewlett, Judson Hugh 


Kansas. 
Missouri. 

Missouri. 



Jordan, John Dawson 
Bock, William Edward 



Long, Clement Robert 
Lynott, Nicholas Joseph 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 


Mateo, Oregorlo R. 
May, Claud Eugene 
Merck, Herman Frederick 


Philippine Islands. 

Arkansas. 

Illinois. 


Parcel!, Edward Leeroy 


Illinois. 


Schlaeger, Roy Bull en 


Indiana. 


Takvorlan, Bedros Hagop 
Tltterlngton, Richard M. 


India. 
Missouri. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


Adams, Samuel Thompson 


Missouri. 


Baker, George Sherwood 
Baird, Homer George 
Bennett, Berrlmon Floyd 


Missouri. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 
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WAMES. 


ADDRESS. 




Bolt, Henry Brison 
Byrne, George Martin 


Arkansas. 
Nebraska. 




Carson, Edgar Mason 
Crisp, Joe Shelby 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 




Geasel, Mlcbael 
Qrodski, Anthony John 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 




Hollowly, Robert Norrls 
Hudson, Samuel Cleveland 
Hunt, Walter Lucius 
Hoerel, Hugo Harry, Ph.G. 


Texas. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 




Johnson, Gland White 


Missouri. 




Kalbflelsch, Albert Arthar 
Keys, Edgar Hayden 


Missouri. 
Pennsylvania. 




Lee, Howard W. 
Logan, John Cadesman 
Logue, Earl Jesse 
Lynott, Charles Emmet 


Missouri. 
Arkansas. 
Iowa. 
Missouri. 




Mayer, Ernst L. 


Missouri. 




Neville, Henry Olen 


Missouri. 




Patterson, Herbert William 
Peak, William Ennls 
Peters, Gny 


Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois. 




, Rice, James Orville 


Illinois. 




Scheu, George M. 
Schroeder, Paul Ferdinand 
Smith, William Rector 
Stephens, J. W. 
Sternberg, Irvln 
Sunderland, Jett Heagie 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Arkansas. 
Arkansas. 
Illinois. 




Tice, Arthnr LeVega 
Tbornburgh, Fred Edgar 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 




Wavrin, James Vincent 
Weber, Rudolph 
West, Sterling C. 
Wleser, Charles Bdward 
Will, Edwin Christian 
Winters, Meade Ells 
18 


Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Missouri. 
Illinois. 


Total, 41 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 

The following preliminary examination shall be re- 
quired of students Becking admission to this Institution : 

"The minimum preliminary educational requirement 
of this Department for the session of 1905-1906 shall 
be a certificate of entrance into the fourth year of a 
high school, or its equivalent. The preliminary exam- 
ination to be placed in the hands of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

"Attendance upon three courses of not less than thirty 
weeks of six days each in each of three separate academic 
yefirs shall be required before examination for gradua- 
tion of all students matriculating for the sessions of 
1903-i, 1904-5." 

Students who have attended courses of lectures in 
other accredited schools of Dentistry, whose entrance re- 
quirements correspond to those established by the 
National Association of Dental Faculties and National 
Association of Dental Examiners, will be received into 
the Junior and Senior classes upon the presentation of 
certificates that they have passed examinations in the 
studies of the Freshman and Junior grades respectively. 

Such certificates are granted to any student after the 
satisfactory completion of a given course of study and 
are recognized as pledges to any college of the Associa- 
tion of Dental Faculties to whom the holder- may apply, 
that the stated number of terms have been spent in the 
institution by which the certificates are issued. 
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STANDING OF STUDENTS HOLDING CERTIFICATES 

FROM DENTAL COLLEGES IN FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

Persona holding certificates from colleges of dentistry 
in foreign countries shall be required to furnish prop- 
erly attested evidence of study, attendance upon lec- 
tures, examinations passed satisfactorily, etc., the Bame 
as required of students coming from our own institu- 



ADMIS8ION OF GRADUATES OF MEDICINE. 

A diploma from a reputable medical college may en- 
title the holder to enter the Junior class,' and he may 
be excused from attendance upon the lectures and exam- 
inations in general anatomy, chemistry, physiology, 
materia medica and therapeutics. 

ADMISSION AND CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 

Students of all classes are required to register at the 
beginning of each session at the College Building with 
the Bean. 

No student of any class will be registered after the 
tenth day of the session. 

Students will be designated as belonging to the Fresh- 
man, Junior or Senior class. 
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SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 
FIRST THAR. 



Dental Anatomy. 
Anatomy with Dissection. 
Histology- 
Chemistry. 

Operative and Prosthetic Technics. 
Physics. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Metallurgy. 

Materia Medlca and Pharmacy. 

Physiology. 



Subjects Taken Sec- 
ond Tear and Con- 
tinued during 
Third Year. 



the Third Tfew. 



Operative Dentistry. 
Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Crown and Bridge Work. 

Embryology and Pathology. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Oral and Clinical Surgery. 
Operative Dentistry. 
Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Crown and Bridge Work. 
Embryology and Pathology. 
Orthodontia. 

Dental Medicine and Bacteriology. 
Dental Jurisprudence. 

INFIRMARY. 



This Department is justly considered of the greatest 
practical importance. It is here the student must, by 
the experience gained in actual practice upon patients, 
lay the foundation for operative skill in his profession. 
For this work the greater portion of three separate 
floors, 50x135 feet, have been Bet aside. The first of 
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these having a general office, with clerk and assistants 
constantly in charge tff receive patients ; a room for ex- 
tracting teeth, supplied with appliances for the admin- 
istration of the various anaesthetics used in dentistry. 
The remaining space of this floor is used for the Oper- 
fttory, Crown and Bridge Work, light laboratory work 
and taking impressions. The remaining floors are used 
for laboratories, and are fitted out with the most modern 
apparatus for teaching all departments of Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

OPERATIVE TECHNICS. 

The student is trained in handling the instruments 
required in operations upon the teeth, their proper nam- 
ing and the preparation of cavities. A study is made of 
the materials in use for filling teeth and practice in the 
preparation and insertion of them; of the treatment, 
preparation and filling of root canals, for which natural 
teeth will he set in convenient forms ; enlarged drawings 
of vertical and cross-sections of the dental arches, show- 
ing the points of contact and interproximal spaces ; of 
the carving of teeth in ivory, using natural teeth as 
models, thus affording the student every opportunity of 
manipulative and aesthetic training, and the acquire- 
ment of habits of order and individual observation. 

PROSTHETIC TECHNICS. 

The student is trained in taking impressions of the 
mouth and the practical use of all the materials em- 
ployed for that purpose, the making and repairing of 
vulcanite plates, making dies, swaging plates, and back- 
ing and soldering teeth. 

A list of instruments will be furnished the student at 
the beginning of the term. Those for the Operative 
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Technics cost about $16. Those for the Prosthetic Tech- 
nics cost about $18. These instruments will be needed 
subsequently for work in the infirmary and laboratory, 
and are required before the student begins class work. 



The recent purchase by the University of the Dr. 
H. J. McKellops Library for the Dental Department 
gives the students of this Department access to the most 
complete collection of literature in existence upon 
dentistry and kindred subjects. 



The candidate for graduation must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must possess a good moral character, 
which includes good deportment while' a student in this 
Department. 

He must have attended three regular annua] courses 
(no two courses of which shall have been taken during 
the same year) of dental instruction, the last of which 
most have been the Senior Course of this College. 

He must treat thoroughly patients, requiring all the 
usual dental operations, and under the eye of the Dem- 
onstrator, or Superintendent of the Infirmary, construct 
practical artificial cases. He must undergo a satisfac- 
tory examination in all the branches taught in the Col- 
lege and conform to the rules and regulations of the 
Infirmary. 

COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

A Co-Operative Association, of which students are 
advised to become members, was started in September, 
1901. The membership fee is $1.00. This entitles 
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members to purchase at a discount supplies from sev- 
eral stores in St Louis. There is also a supply store at 
the Locust street building, where books, stationery, 
microscope supplies, etc., are sold. Anybody may pur- 1 
chase supplies at this store, but at the end of the year 
members are given a dividend based upon the total 
amount of their purchases. 



Tuition, each session 

No charge for final examination or diploma. " 



e and must be paid at the beginning 



TEXT-BOOKS. 

LATEST EDITIONS ONLY. 

Text-Books used by the Freshman Class which must be 
secured at the beginning of the term : — 

Anatomy — Gray ,S 6 00 

Dental Anatomy and Histology — Bbohell, 2d Ed 4 60 

Dissector — Holder's, 7th Ed., 2 Vol 3 00 

Chemistry — Remson's Bbiefeb Cotjbse 120 

General Histology — From Kibe's Physiology 8 00 

Operative Vecknics — Jom.nsos 2 60 

Prosthetic Dentistry— Essie's 6 00 

|2G 70 
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Text-Books need by the Junior Class : — 

Metallurgy— Hoixira's, 2d Ed.. I 2 50 

Physiology— Knot's 3 00 

Operative Dentistry — Kiss 6 00 

Prosthetic Dentistry — Easra 6 00 

Crown and Bridge Work — Etas'* ' 3 00 

120 60 . 

Text-Books required in Elective Course in Chem- 
istry: — 

Qualitative Analysis — Lecture Notes In Qualitative 

Analysis by Hill SO 75 

Organic Chemistry — Remhok'h Chemistry of the Com- 
pounds ol Carbon 1 20 

n 35 

Text-Booka used by the Senior Class : — 

Oral Surgery — Marshall's S 6 00 

Operative Dentistry — Kiss's 6 00 

Prosthetic Dentistry — Essie's 6 00 

Crown ana Bridge Work — Etaji's 3 00 

Dental Medicine — Qobgas 4 00 

Dental Jurisprudence — Rehfuss 

Dental Pathology 

Orthodontia — McDowell 4 00 

Dental Bacteriology — Miller's Micro- Organ lams of the Hu- 
man Mouth; Abbott's Principles of Bacteriology. 

Books of Reference — American System of Dentistry; Har- 
ris' Dental Dictionary; Carretson or Tomes Dental 
.Surgery; Newth's Inorganic Chemistry; Simon — 
Manual of Chemistry; Talbot — Irregularities of the 
Teeth; Eames — Dental Medicine. 
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SUMMARY OF GRADUATES. 



College 807 

School of Engl r.tt ring 230 

Law School 881 

Medical Deiiartiiient ." 6,369 

Dental Department 60S 

Honorary Gradumcs go 

7.389 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 



College and School of Engineering 269 

Daw School 123 

Medical Department £76 

Dental Department 133 

Total Graduate and Undergraduate 

Departments 791 



PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 



£-1903-4-, ^-1904-6-, 
Stu. Instr. Stu. Instr. 



Smith Academy 327 22 313 23 

Mary Institute 464 32 468 33 

Manual Training School 828 18 267 16 

1,109 70 1,038 71 
Total Graduate, Undergraduate and 

Preparatory Departments 1,900 203 1,818 224 

School of Fine Arts 366 12 311 12 

2,266 216 2,127 236 

Deduct for Names Counted Twice 6 .... 8 



Total Connected with the University.. .2,268 209 2,127 230 
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OFFICERS OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS. 



UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 

President: Thomas G. Rutlkdoe. 

Vice-President : Grant Bebbe. 

Secretary: EvwutTT F. Griwtn. 

Corresponding Secretary: Chiilv P. Pettdb. 

Troaanrer: Alexander S. Lanqsdobp. 

ExecutlYO Committee: Louis A. BbKBoxb, TBOmab O. RutUDGB, 
Grant Beebe, Everett P. Griffin, Chablbs P. Pittcs, ALEX- 
ANDER 8. LANQSDOBF. 

LAW DEPARTMENT. 

President : Clifford B. Allen . 
tat VIce-Preeident: Daniel N. Kirbt. 
2nd ViCB-ProBident: William E. Garvin. 
Secretary: Henrt a. Baku* 



MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 



Recording Secretary: Frsd. . __ __ _ 

Corresponding Secretary: 0. H. Campbell, M. D. 
Treasurer: Fan. Hoffmann, M. D. 

Executive Committee: A. LETT, It. D., L. H. Bbhmeb*, 11. 
Albert Taussig, M. D. 



DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 



President: T. E. Tubner. 
Vice-President: B. N. Pippin. 
Secretary: J. A. brown. 



OFFICERS OF THE ALUMN.E ASSOCIATION. 



Secretary and Treaanrer: Miss Mat I. Bouton. 
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FAGE. 
Admission to 

College 87-89 

School of Engineering and 

Architecture 88-90 

Law School 113 

Medical Department 233 

Dental Department 175 

Advanced Degrees IS* 

Advanced Standing: 

Law School 114 

Medical Department 1ST 

Dental Department. ....... 175 

Advisers to College Students. 100 

Alumni Organizations £81 

Anatomys Courses In 84 

Anatomy, Price In 141 

Annuel Expenses. Estimate 

Of 183 

Architecture, Instruction In. 81 

Course of Study In 141 

Special Students In 14T 

Evening Courses ln....-...14S 
Art Department See Fine Arts. 

Art. Course* In 179-190 

Collection!! 198 

Astronomy, Instruction in . . . 65 
Bacteriology, Instruction in. 85 

Biology. Course In 68 

Board of Directors 6 

Beard and Lodging 1(3 



Botany, The Henry Shaw 

School of 165 

Advisory Committee 160 

Information 167 

Instructors 106 

Instruction In 08-69 

Calendar, University 3 

School of Fine Arts 171- 

Law School 360 

Medical Department 120 

Dental Department 204 

Chapel Exercises 164 

Charter of University 23 

Chemical Engineering, 

Course in IBS 

Chemistry, Instruction In.... 67 

Choice of Electives 109 

Civil Engineer, Degree of... 159 
Civil Engineering, Course in.. 109 

Instruction in 78 

Clinical Advantages, Medical 

Department £31 

Dental Department 270 

College, The 87 

Admission to 87 

Affiliated Schools 87 

Arrangement of Studies in. 102 

Choice of Studies In 105 

Courses of Study In 43 
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PAGE. 

Degrees 169 

Examinations 188 

Fees 162 

Requirements lor Gradua- 



Speclal Students.. 



Tuition 162 

Corporation of the University E 
Courses of Instruction: 
Undergraduate Department 43 

Art School 178 

Law School 214 

Medical Department 240 

Dental Department 218 

Degree of Bachelor of Arts. .164 

Bachelor of Science 169 

Bachelor of Laws 217 



! Alia.. 



..169 

Master of Science MO 

Doctor of Philosophy 160 

Doctor of Medicine 242 

Doctor of Dental Surgery. .278 
Civil Engineer, Mechanical 
Engineer, Electrical En- 
gineer, Chemical Engi- 
neer and Architect 169 

Dental School 263 

Admission to 274 

Students In 270 

Departments of the Univer- 
sity 27 

Design, Instruction in. ..148, 186 



PAGE. 

Dispensaries of Medical De- 
partment 231-233 

Doctor of Philosophy, . De- 
gree of 160 

Dormitories '. 163 

Drawing 71, lag 

Economics, Instruction In. . . 69 

Elective Studies, Choice of. .106 

Electrical Engineer, Degree 
of 168 

Electrical Engineering, 

Courses in 127 

Instruction in 78 

Engineering, School of 87 

Civil, Course in 112 

Mechanical, Course in 118 

Electrical, Course in 127 

Chemical, Course In 136 

Architectural, Course In. ..143 

English, Instruction in 60 

Entrance, Requirements. 
See Admission. 

Evening Course In Design ... 148 

Evening Classes In Art 

School 181 

Ethics. See Philosophy. 

Expenses 163 

Faculty of Undergraduate 

Department 30 

Law School 201 

Medical Department 221 

Dental Department 266 

Art School IT* 
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PAGE. 

Fees, Tuition, Undergraduate. 162 

Art 177 

Law SIB 

Medical 844 

Dental 279 

Pine Arts, St. Louis School of.iTl 

Board of Control 174 

Calendar 172 

Course of Instruction 183 

Information 186 

Instructors 174 

, Lectures 188 

Prizes, 191 

Tuition Fees 177 

Fine Arts. St. Louis Museum 
of 193 

French, Instruction In 66 

Entrance Requirements 87 

Freshman Studies 102 

Garden, Missouri Botanical. .167 

General Summary 281 

Geology 71 

German, Courses In 63 

Graduate Students In Medi- 
cine 938 

Graduation, Fees 1B9 

Requirements for. .106, 317, 242 
Greek for Admission 89 

Instruction, In 43 

Gymnasium 167 

Historical Sketch of the Uni- 

History 
Instruction In. 



PAGE. 
Holidays. See Calendar. 

Hospitals 231 

Hygiene, Instruction in 86 

Instruction, Officers of 6 

Laboratories and Apparatus 

117, 126, 133, 168, 247 

Latin for Admission 89,94 

Instruction In 47 

Law School, St. Louis 199 

Admission 213 

Advisory and Examining 

Board 203 

Calendar 200 

Committees of Examina- 
tion BOS 

Course of Study 214 

Faculty 201 

Fees and Expenses 216 

Graduation 217 

Honors 206 

History 212 

Library 212 

Moot-Court 216 

Scholarships and Prizes... 216 
Students 207 

Lecture Foundations 163 

Library, Undergraduate De- 
partment 1ES 

Law 212 

Logic. See Philosophy. 

Mathematics for Admission, 89, 93 
Instruction In 64 
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PAGE. 
Mechanics! Engineer, Degree 

of IBS 

Mechanical Engineering, 

Course In US 

Instruction In 71 

Mechanics, Instruction in . . . 66 

Medical Department Ill 

Admission to 233 

Students in 243 

Course Of Study 240 

Information 238 

Museum of Fine Arts... .'....193 
Botanical 170 

Officers of Government and 
Instruction 6 

Of Alumni Associations ... 282 

Philosophy, Instruction In... 5" 

Prizes. Art Department 191 

Law Department SIC 

Medical Department 243 

Physics for Admission 30,9s 

Instruction in 66 

Psychology 64 

Religious Eierclaos 1G4 

Requirements for Admission. 

See Admission. 
Rooms 16S, £28 

Scholarship, Undergraduate. .IS? 

Medical 241 



PAIS, 

School Certificates 87 

School of Engineering and 

Architecture lot 

Courses in 108 

Science and Literature, 

Course in IBS 

Shop Work, Instruction In, . . 72 
Special Students, Undergrad- 

Medlcal Department 247 

Students, List Of, Under- 
graduate Department 84 

Law School 207 

Medical Department 24! 

Dental Department 270 

Studies, Choice of, In Col- 
lege 106 

Summary of Officers and 
Students 281 

Testimonials 81, 233 

In Law School 216 

Undergraduate Courses of 
Instruction _ . . 43 

University Calendar 3 

Corporation 6 

Historical Sketch 23 

Officers of Government and 

Summary 381 

Zoology, Instruction In 69 
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